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PREFACE. 

** The lore of tnith, a Amp tbint for it, a 
deliberate pnrpone to jeek it, and hold It 
fiuit, xaar ie eoasidered a* the rery foan- 
dation of human culture aad dignity." 
— W. K duamitiff. 

Strong convictions that all saperstitions are pernicionSy 

that Christianity is a saperstition, that abundant evidence 

can be produced of its false, superstitions and pernicious 

character, that this evidence may be presented in such a 

way as to be perfectly irresistible to every intelligent and 

impartial man, that this presentation were better made in 

my poor way than not made at all, and that hostility to 

itystems, believed to be superstitious, is a duty which every 

man owes to himself and to society — these are my motives 

ih writing and publishing this book. Christianity comes 

home to, and has a strong iniuenoe upon every man who 

deserves to be called " civilised." He cannot be ignorant 

that it is rejected by a large proportion of the learned men 

of the age, and it is his duty to desire to know the reason. 

No man can look with contempt on the religions opinions 

of Hume, Gibbon, Paine, Burns, Byron, Shelley, Fronde, 

Bentham, Romilly, Bowring, Carlylc, Emerson, Franklin, 

Jefferson, Madison, Greg, Parker, Martineau, Hennell, 

Montaigne, Bajle, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, D'Alem- 

bert, La Place, Arago, Mirabeau, Napoleon, Bufibn, Comte, 

Cousin, Spinoza, Lessing, Wieland, Goethe, Frederick the 

Great, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, De Wette, Feuerbach and 

Strauss — ^no man is so exalted that the opinions of such 

men, on the greatest questions which occupy the human 

miud, can be unworthy of his notice. On the contrary, it 
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18 the datj of e^erj mao to learn those opinions if he can 
** It is high treason to hamanit j to be indifferent about reli- 
gion ; '' * it is high treason to truth to adopt an opinion 
without having giving both sides, for and against, ap equally 
fair hearing. The evidences for Christianity have been 
compiled by a numl>er of very able writers : so that the 
student can gain a comprehensive and clear view of all that 
can be said for that sjstem in a few hours : but previous 
to the publication of this l>ook, no such compilation had been 
made of the evidences on the other side : and the opinions 
of those, who had written against Christianity, were scattered 
through hundreds of volumes, many of which are with diffi- 
culty to be found, and rerjuire a great expense of time and 
money for their examination. Besides, the writings of some 
of these authors are not easily to be understood, even by the 
thoroughbred student, and are quite unintelligible to the 
masses, who dei)end for their support upon their physical 
labor. From the skeptical writings of these and other grt»at 
men, I have tried to compile a book for the million, — to 
give witliin a small space, a clear view of the principal evi- 
dences against Christianity. If the attempt to save lal>or 
in the acquisition of a knowledire of what has been written 
against the Bible, or if the diffusion of such knowledge l>e 
wrong, lt*t the sin he on my own head. And if I am to bo 
punished by my fellow-men, whether the punishment consist 
in bodily pains or in denunciation, abuse and excommunict>- 
tion, I ask only that when they raise the hand to strike, 
tach one shall, for himself, declare ** I am without sin : I never 
had any doubt of the truth of the religious ik)gma8 which I 
profess to believe" 

A much respected friend writes to me, as my book i.i 
about to go to press, " If I might recommend anything, it 
would be to cultivate the tone of •Strauss, who examined the 

Z8< If OKKE. 



PREFACE. IX 

nibject not as an interested inhabitant of this world, bat as 
if he had happened here from another planet, and was 
merely giving an account of things here to his friend — say, 
in Jupiter/' There is undoubtedly something admirable in 
that tone : but I must confess that I cannot, neither would 
I if I could, assume it. The war against superstition is not 
with me an affair undertaken merely because I have no 
other way of passing my time — it is not an afifair, the pro- 
gress and result of which will furnish me with equal amuse- 
ment or be looked upon with equal indifiference, whether my 
cause be successful or not. The religious tyrant is not less 
hateful to me than the political despot or the foreign op- 
pressor. As I would feel a bitter indignation at the wrongs 
inflicted by the latter, so do I at the evils caused by the 
former. And this iudiguation I shall not attempt to con- 
ceal. All the earnestness of which my soul is capable, is 
Milisted in this struggle. As under certain circumstances, 
I would deliberately shed the blood of ray fellow-men in 
defense of my country so now I shall not shun the call 
which I feel to wound the feelings and the prejudices of the 
partizans of a maleficent creed. 

Though I cannot but rejoice at times in the strength of 
my cause, and exult in the confidence of its victory ; though 
the very difficulty of the task which I have undertaken and 
the might of the enemies whom i oppose, are such as to 
give a keen pleasure, to one who can appreciate *' the rap- 
ture of the strife," yet there are other times, when I am 
Ead and sorry that such a labor should have appeared to 
me in the guise of a duty. The feelings would have to be 
unusually blunt in a man wlio could feci unalloyed pleasure 
in endeavoring to overthrow a system which is woven in 
with the heart-strings of many of those who are dearest to 
him. ** To oppose * the institntion which your fathers 

• THr/»T>t>KE Pakkkr. 
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loved in centories gone bj ; to sweep off the altars, fannn 
and usages which ministered to your mother's piety, helped 
her bear the cross and bitter ills of life, to sander yonr ties 
of social sympathy, to destroy the rites associated with the 
aspiring dream of childhood, and its earliest prayer, and 
the snnny days of yonth — to disturb these becaose they 
weave ehains, invisible bat despotic, which bind the arm 
and fetter the foot, and confine the heart ; — to hew down 
the hoary tree onder whose shade the nations played their 
game of life, and foond in death the clod of the valley sweet 
to their weary bosom — to destroy all this because it poisons 
the air and stifles the breath of the world — it is a sad and 
bitter thing." 

A large class of my coontrymen — a very respectable 
class, a dass to whose opinions I am in no wise insensible 
— will consider the publication of this book, or even the 
poblic avowal of the principal doctrines advanced in it, as 
proof that the author is a very unwise, even a bad man, — an 
enemy to God, to religion, to morality and to society. Unwise 
and indiscreet I may be, but I am not conscious of wrong 
in doing what I now do. On the contrary, I feel a strong 
hope that this work will do good, that it will exercise an 
influence (perhaps a very weak one^ to make men happier 
and better : and I have the strongest confidence that it can 
do no eviL It is written carefully and conscientiously 
and does not, to the author's knowledge or belief, contain 
one untrue statement or unfair argument, or^one objection 
(to Christianity) which can be satisfactorily controverted. 
I have not argued the Christian side of the question dabo- 
rately : indeed, I have given very little of the matter which 
goes to fill up most of the books on the " Evidences of 
[for] ChrisUanity," but it is because I thought tAat matter 
rendered completely worthless by what is herein contained. 
But even had I considered any or all of the Christian argn- 
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nMotatioii to be excellent and onansweruble, it would haore 
been nBeless for me to have here inserted, that which has 
elsewhere been published in able, clear, comprehensive and 
concise essays, which are to be fonnd in everj library and 
book-shop. I now refer the reader to the works in favor 
of the Bible by Paley, Alexander, Chalmers, Palfrey, Chan- 
ning and Watson : and I invite him to weigh their ar- 
gnments and evidences, step by step, with my own. The 
soperior merit of my canse more than compensates for my 
great inferiority in literary ability. "The reader will find" 
here " none of thoee arts which are commonly employed by 
diqNitants either to perplex a good canse or to palliate a 
bad one, no snbtle refinements, forced constmctions or eva- 
sive distinctions, but plain reasonings grounded on plain 
fiicts, and published with an honest and disinterested view 
to free the minds of men from an inveterate imposture, which 
through a long succession of ages has disgraced" religion, 
"and tyrannized over the reason and senses of the Christian 
worid." * 

The first edition of ** The Evidences againsi Christianity,'* 
published in San Francisco, was honored with a narober of 
notices and criticisms by Californian newspapers, which 
generally condemned the publication, not becanse Chria- 
tianity is true or because the ideas advanced in the book 
are false, but becanse, as they hinted, it is necessary to res- 
pect the religious prejudices of the people, because the peo- 
ple must have some *' religion," and becanse I proposed to 
overthrow Christianity without ofieriiig any other " religion" 
to put in its place. Many of them asserted, directly or in- 
directly, that a false religion is not uecessarily pernicious in 
its influence, and that no amonnt of sincerity, no purity and 
strength of benevolent motive, conid justify me for sending 
forth such a book. I do not agree with them and in these 

*Thb Rbv. Dk Middleton. Free Inquiry . 
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nwtten, I cannot foDow tiie dictation of othen. He who 
wishes to do credit to hnmanit j, mnst seek his rule of action 
within and not without. 

I am well aware that manj ellnstrions men, inclnding 
a nomber of prominent " Infidels ^ hare said that some re- 
ligions creed, some religion dependent for its existence on 
sentiment or superstition is necesnirj for the common 
people — that a philosophical creed, a religion founded solel j 
on reason would nerer Foffice to protect them from immor* 
alitT. I shall meet this, like every other important, con- 
sideration connected with the main question at issue, in a 
direct manner : although it is not consistent with mj main 
purpose, to argue at length the influences of belief on the 
morality of nations. I regret that we hare no essay con- 
taining all that might be said of the pernicious moral con- 
sequences which, as the Christians assert, would ensue upon 
the total extinction of Christianity and the nniyersal reign 
of deism, pantheism, or atheism. In becoming the actiye 
assailant of the Bible, I follow the example of many good 
and great men. It is true that most of the great anti- 
Christian authors wrote so as to be understood only by the 
learned, but one main cause, of their not addressing them- 
fseWes to the million was, that the million were not cap- 
able, in earlier times, of weighing the evidence and appre- 
ciating the arguments. 

Sui>erstition is grounded upon ignorance, which latter 
must be removed before the former can be overthrown. 
Tlie Mohammedan who has been merely convinced that 
Mohammed is not tlie prophet of God, will believe in some 
other prophet, who may l>e little better than Mohammed. 
When a man is so ignorant as to ask another man the way 
to Fleaven, he is bound to be superstitions, and it does not 
matter niiirh whom he asks 4 and it does not help him 
greatly to discover that surA aone'iB not the right one. His 
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need will remain the same, until his mind is so caltivatcd 
that he uiderstands Heaven to be a place which exists only 
in his own conception — until he understands that all the 
assertions of the priests, about infinite and eternal happi- 
ness in another life after the death of the body, are and 
must be pare fables. 

In ancient times the downfall of one form of superstition 
was always followed by the rise of another ; and there are 
many who may think that it will be of little use to over- 
throw Christianity, if other superstitions are to take its 
place. Science and philosophy are the sole power which 
are certain to dispel superstition, and teach the only doc- 
trines which should occupy the place of the expelled demon : 
but they work slowly : they scarcely take a step in an age 
among the masses of the people. HoweTer, let us not des- 
pair. The world does move, and of late the motion has 
been accelerating wonderfully. Let us not curse the human 
tree because it does not bear figs as we might wish : " let 
us wait ; * let us dig about it : in time it shall put forth 
fruit" Science is slow, but we know also that she is sure. 
Philosophy, by its very natnre, is destined to be the com- 
mon property of all mankind. " The discoveries, f which 
in one acre are confined to the stndious and enlightened few, 
become in the next the established creed of the learned, 
and. in the third, form part of the elementary principles of 
education." 

In my war aj^ainst the Christian superstition, I seek to 
break down the superstition as well as the Christianity. I 
have endeavored, with very limited success beyond doubt, 
to Jtet forth clearly, to popularize a number of important 
principlei^ of science and philosophy. I have soujrht, by 
^ving a number of interesting extracts from great authors, 

•TifTonoRK Parkrk. 
t DroAi.ii Stkwart. 
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to kindle a desire ia my readers to look farther, to parsne 
those trains of thought which I ha?e brought to their at- 
tention. Even if ray attempts to popularize certain doc- 
trines of science and philosophy be complete failures, and if 
I should know that success in exposing the absurdity of 
Christianity would be followed by the adoption of some 
other form of superstition, I should still persevere ; for the 
overthrow of a religions belief is always accompanied by a 
p»eriod of mental activity which must be beneficial. It is 
probable that the new superstition will always be a little 
better than the old one ; man cannot outgrow many par- 
ticular forms without learning some valuable general prin- 
ciples. 

The system, which I propose to sweep away, has lost 
its vitality, and a considerable portion of it has already 
turned into corruption. " Mankind '*' has outgrown the 
popular theology/' " No man f can go with his thoughts 
abont him into one of our churches, without feeling that 
what hold the public worship had on men is gone or going. 
It has lost its grasp on the affection of the good and the 
fear of the bad. « « It is already beginning to indicate 
character ani religion to withdraw from the religious«meet- 
ings. « « The prayers and even the dogmas of the 
Church are like the Zodiac of Denderah and astronomical 
monuments of the Hindoos — wholly insulated from anything, 
now extant in the life and bnsiness of the people.^ Chris- 
tianity exists only by snff'erance and cannot exist so much 
longer. Every intelligent man must see that all the evi- 
dences and arguments against it, must come^vithin the reach 
of the people at no distant day. Why should I not endea- 
vor to place them in their hands now ? I have yet to learn 
that it is wrong to save labor to others by compiling, ar- ' 
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ranging, digesting, condensing, and repablishing in a har- 
monious whole the scattered thoughts of able and learned 
men on anj important print of religions or social philosophy. 
Mj justification, however, before my own conscience, de- 
pends not on the example of others, or on the knowledge 
that if I should not attack Christianity, somebody else 
would, but upon the belief that duty requires me to do my 
Qtmost to overthrow a great system of falsehood. 

To consider the attainment of all the possible truth in 
regard to religion as a great and substantial blessing — to 
understand that that truth is to be attained only by the 
bold exercise of reason and submission to all its clear con- 
clusions as of the highest tribunal, whose decisions are in- 
fallible until questioned or revoked by itself upon complaint 
of doubt (truth's prosecuting attorney in the court of phi- 
losophy j — to examinaithe affirmative and negative sides of 
every religious question before believing either — to begin 
mud continue the examination with a desire to see the whole 
force of all the evidence and arguments — to examine as 
fully as means will permit and the importance of the subject 
justify — to examine both sides with equal thoroughness and 
equal xeal if possible — to feel throughout the examination 
that religious truth must be good, and error evil, — to dis- 
believe all the punishments, threatened in a future Heli for 
untrue religious opinions adopted after honest and impar- 
tial investigation ; or if that Uell be believed, to scorn and 
Mj it and its author — to be zealously attached to all reli- 
gious opinions deliberately formed — if free to declare them 
openly, and, if enslaved, (by the fear of physical or mental 
pain for self or others) to lament the slavery because of the 
restriction upon the expression of belief — to hate and de- 
ipiie all cant and hypocrisy — to pity all canters and hypo- 
crites — ^to consider the open declaration of unpopular reli- 
gioQB opinions seriously entertained as in itself a sign of 
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Tirtne great in proportion to their unpopularity — and to 
be exceedingly cautious in abusing or condemning those, 
who after baring looked at both sides thoroughly, have 
seen fit to adopt the ** other side " — these appear to me to 
be among the highest duties of every man, no matter what 
may be his position in sociiity. 

It would be horrible to believe that tlie knowledge of 
religious truth may be a curse — to think that if there be no 
God-given gospel, and no God-ordained teachers, it were 
better to accept a forged book-revelation and a mercenary, 
lying priesthood, and to have their influence pervading and 
governing every individual portion of the social system. It 
would be horrible to believe that reason, and impartial, 
skeptical investigation were our worst enemies, and that 
superstition and a blind adherence to the past, were our 
truest friends. It would be horrible *to believe that a de- 
mon of untruth, a father of lies, is the omnipotent governor 
of the universe. If I could believe that love of truth for 
its own sake were a base impulse ; that the search for truth, 
with an otter disregard of the fate of traditionary creeds 
and systems, were a sin ; that truth itself were seriously en- 
dangered by bold investigation, open statements of evidence, 
and fair argument ; that duty — regard for the best inte^ 
ests of society — true love for mankind — an eaniest devotion 
to whatever might conduce most to the greatest welfare of 
the greatest number of the human race — requires the con- 
cientious freethinker to act the hypocrite through life, and 
carefully conceal his opinions on the fundamental points of 
religion — if I could believe all this, und could believe that 
the general acceptation of the doctrines, advanced in this . 
book, would result in the perdition of humanity, its condem- i 
nation to the horriblest hell ever conceived by religions so- J 
l)er8titioD and fanaticism, I should be tempted to exclaim '■ 
** Down with us ! Down into Hell at once ! Better cte^ i' 
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daI and the moet agonizing pain in punishment of a right- 
eous indignation and resistance, rather than quiet submis- 
sion to the demoniac government, which declares our holiest 
aspirations to be unpardonable offenses, which punishes our 
noblest and most heroic labors as the greatest of all 
crimes I " 

It may be that I am in error. Although I have satis- 
fied myself by an examination, neither hasty nor superficial, 
of the whole subject, that the letter of the Bible and its 
spirit — in so far as that differs from natural religion and 
morality — are false and productive of evil ; that they form 
one of the first and greatest barriers, now obstructing the 
social, political, and moral progress of the human race ; that 
they cannot exist much longer in general acceptation among 
civilized nations ; and that the sooner they be stricken down, 
the better it will be for all — although I have satisfied my- 
self of all this, my opinion may bo incorrect. !Many men, 
far greater and better than myself, have held opinions ad- 
verse to my own : and if they were right, I must be wrong. 
Bat I have the consolation of thinking that, if the Bible 
were the word of God, no attack which I could make upon 
it by an appeal to reason, would do the least injury or dis- 
credit to it. But rather I might hope, that, if my book 
should find readers, it may aid to dispel various crude, sn- 
Iterstitioos and debasing notions prevalent among Christians 
and tanght by the Church. Such arc the belief in the mir- 
acles of the ancient and modern priests, in ghosts, in the 
possession of the human body by devils, in an anthropo- 
morphic God, in special providences, in the duty of the peo- 
ple to submit unresistingly to their rulers, in the virtue of 
persecuting heretics, in the sinfulness of unbelief and many 
other kindred tenets. The skeptical writings of the last 
century bad a great influence to purify the Christian faith 
on these and similar points of doctrine, and I know no rca- 
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60Q why good should not be done in the same way now. 
Why should I not aspire to exercise a little of that benefi- 
cent influence which flowed from the pen of that much ca- 
lumniated benefactor of his race — Voltaire ? that Voltaire 
of whom Brougham * says " We owe to him the habit of 
scrutinizing, both in sacred matter and in profane, the me- 
rits of whatever is presented for our belief, of examining 
boldly the foundations of received opinions, in making prob- 
ability a part of the consideration in all that is related, of 
calling in plain reason and common sense, to assist in our 
councils when grave matters are under discussion ; nor can 
any one, since the days of Luther, be named to whom the 
spirit of free inquiry, nay, the emancipation from spiritual 
tyranny, owes a more lasting debt of gratitude." Happy 
should I be, could I know that, in a distant time, learned 
men should occasionally meet my name as that of one, who, 
with pure motives and by proper means, had done a little 
to break the yoke of " spiritual tyranny." 

The chief characteristics of the orthodox religious phi- 
losophy of the present age are a dread of free inquiry, a 
distrust of reason, a terror of truth herself, unless her 
friends give security, previous to her appearance, that she 
shall wear the yoke of the established system. If I can do 
nothing more, I may hope to change this state of affairs. 
I may hope to have a little influence in inducing Christians 
to build their faith on the solid rock of reason, instead of 
upon the sand of their grandmothers' traditions, as they have 
generally done heretofore : and in that case my labor would 
not have been in vain. The bellwethers of the orthodox 
flocks are loud in their lamentations over the decline of 
"Vital Christianity," but they never advise the only rem- 
edy — strong doses of free inquiry. Until that medicine be re- 
sorted to, formalism and hypocrisy will not cease to rule in 

* IIkxrv Lord Brocorax. Life of Vuluire. 
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the Christian Churches. However, as I have said, my ex- 
pectations and incentives in the present labor are not to 
pnrifj Christianity, bnt to aid in breaking it down entirely. 
If I should fail in all these high purposes and hopes, I shall 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing that I have fought 
boldly and zealously against a seeming evil, and that I have 
gathered the weapons, and prepared them for the continu- 
ation of the strife, so that some great warrior, who muy 
come after me, shall find them all ready to his hand, and 
need only lay hold, and go on conquering and to conquer. 
Full of faith in the intelligence and morality of the mass 
of the American people, and satisfied that for them, at 
least, light on both sides of such a question as Christianity, 
cannot be evil ; and fearing (except for the ill performance of 
my task) no literal or figurative cross or stake, which have 
been threatened from time imgiemorial against all religions 
teachers, who should proclaim the esoteric doctrines long 
taught to the initiated only, I shall not stop short at the 
exoteric, but will freely speak the whole truth, as I under- 
stand it, and as it may be applicable in this place. " I 
pefraade myself that the life and faculties of man, at the 
best but short and limited, cannot be employed more ration- 
ally or laudably than in the search of knowledge, and espe- 
cially of that sort which relates to our duty and our happi- 
ness. In these inquiries, therefore, wherever I perceive 
any glimmering of truth before me, I steadily pursue and 
i-ndeavor to trace it to its source, without any reserve or 
caution of pushing the discovery too far, or opening too 
great a glare of it to the public. I look upon the discovery 
of anything which is true as a valuable acquisition to so- 
ciety, which cannot possibly hurt or obstruct the good effect 
of any other truth whatsoever." * 

* The trader it requested, after readin^c each of the following chap* 
tfT% c.f thit bofik to turn to the Appendi^ and glance over the noU^, 
■athorities, and tUustratiuns of statements in«ide and opinions expresaed. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTIOX. 

DOMAIN OP BEASON IN MATTERS OP RELIGION. 

* Bewmre, lent any man upofl roa throagh pliOo- 
•opby."— Paul, CoL JI. 8. 

** Shake off ail fean and Mrrile prfj<idieM, under 
vhkh weak minda are aerTilelir crouched. 
Fix reason firmly in her Mat, and call to her 
tribunal every Cact, every opinion. Qneetioa 
vith boldo«M even the exijitence of a G<;d ; be- 
cause if there be one, he must more approve of 
the homage of reason than that of blindft>lded 
ftar." — jDmaov. 

§ 1. The reader will not — perhaps should not — examine 
this book, without recalling to mind the fact that, by read- 
ing it, he violates the command, or, at least, the wishes of 
tbe Christian Chnrch. Neither Moses, nor Jesus, none of 
tbe prophets, or apostles, invited a skeptical investigation 
of their miraculous powers, or of the truth of their doctrines. 
Of those processes of reasoning which are now used bj 
learned men in testing new doctrines in science and philoso- 
phy, the ancient Jews had little, or no knowledge, and their 
religions books took no account of them. Doubt of the di- 
vine authority of the priests was a great crime under the 
Mosaic law, and the greatest of sins under the Christian 
di^xpensation. Under both blind fttith is a great merit, a 
positive virtue. '' The first thing Jesus Christ requires, is 
faith and submission. This is commonly his first precept, 
tad also of his apostles : ' Follow me, believe, and thou 
fhalt be saved' (Luke V. 21 ; IX. 59 ; Acts XVI. 31). 
Now that faith, which was required, was not obtained by a 
tnin of philosophical discussions and long reasoning, but 
wa« the gift of God, a pure grace of the Holy Ghost, which 
eommonly fell on ignorant persons (Mat. XI. 25). It 
WIS not even produced in the apostles by their reflecting on 
tbe holiness of the life of Jesus Christ, and the excellencies 
of his doctrines and miracles. They stood in need of a re- 
▼dation from God himself to know that he, whose disciples 
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they were, was his eternal soa." * {Mai, XVL 17). The 
apostles freqaently warned their followers against philoso- 
phy, — " the beguiling serpent," — (2 Cor. XI) which might 
lead them away from the uninquiring " simplicity that is in 
Christ." The church, for many ages, had little to fear from 
reason, benighted in barbaric darkness, and spent little de* 
nonciation npon it ; but no sooner had the minds of men 
been awakened by the dawn of modem ciTilization, than 
the thunders of the Vatican were hurled at those who veil- 
tared to assert, in theory or practice, the rig^t to abandou 
the orthodox traditions. The ancient forms soon became 
too narrow for northern Europe, and she obtained some 
freedom by the Reformation,-7-freedom to think, and qaea- 
tion the doctrines of Rome, as far as the leading reformers 
q^aestioned — no more. Reason was an angel of light, wbeo 
sne doubted the divine authority of the Pope ; bot she was 
the bride of the devil, when she qnesUoneid the divinity of 
Jesofl. And so it is to this day. All the orthodox Chris* 
tian Churches, — Greek, Catholic, and Protestant,— discour- 
age and denounce free inquiry. They never recommend it ; 
and when they have the power, they invariably make it a 
crime. " The inqoisition of public opinion," says JefferBOO, 
** overwhelms in practice the freedom asserted by the laws itt 
theory." No Christian church has ever had complete ooo- 
trol of the legislation of a country without punishing those 
who published books written against its fundamental doc^ 
trines. Religious skepticism has an influence so great 
now that legal intolerance is becoming rare, bat the sodsl 
still exists. The priests and Christian newspapers DSYsr 
advise any one to read skeptical books ; they dare not give 
soch advice. The Ubraries of their orthodox theological 
seminaries do not contain any such books ; the institatiOB 
which should venture to place them within the reach of tke 
students woald be demolished at once. Fashionable pol^ 
lishers dare not publish such bookn, and fashionable book- 
sellers dare not sell them publicly. The orthodox, religioos 
bookdealer, who should be found selling any of the formid- 
able books against the Bible, would be excommunicated 
forthwith. The church-magazines and newspapers are very 
careful not to speak in laudatory terms of free thinkers, or 
*Batls. 
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eren of liberal GhristiaiUL To abase and maligti " infidels " 
18 considered an evidence of sincere piety ; to do justice to 
tbem is to commit an oflfense a<^ainst religion. Bajic, 
knowing tbe prejudices of the '* righteous " in this respect, 
thought that policy required him to apologise for not re- 
porting more evil of atheists in his Dictionary, than he had 
done ; but he said that he had published all that he could 
leani against them. This feeling has gone so far in tbe 
United States that the most debasing lie-worship prevails 
among the refuresentatives of public opinion. The heroes 
of the Revolution are habitually besmeared with praise be- 
jood meamire ; but one of those most influential in bringing 
OB that Revolution, is never mentioned in the Fourth of 
July harangues ; — and the reason is that he, Thomas Paine, 
dared to be an enemy of the Bible I That fact has obliter- 
aled tbe account of his great services. The American 
matbon and editors .are extremely fond of boasting of the 
ry ability which has come to light in this con ti- 
lt ; yet who would ever discover from American books, 
or aewspapera, that Palfrey, or Norton had written on re- 
ligioiis aabjecta f But they must not be spoken of, for their 
writings are not orthodox ; and it matters not that their 
books are among the ablest and most learned of the age. 
This IS the policy of the secular as well as the religious 
The sin is not that of the editors, who, as a class, 
iafidel" enough, but of the people generally, who, 
t h oMgh they are not free from scepticism, yet think that the 
ahsB of religion must be kept up. If an author, or editor 
dare to S|mk like a man, the howl of " infidelity,'' and 
is raised at once. To have an " infideP' book L<i 
; to be known to believe in its doctrines, is a serious 
about which neighbors worry themselves with laraen- 
; to declare that belief is to become an object for 
amidsooe and obloquy, a public enemy, against whom every 
SK may wag his tongue with impunity. Though among the 
great n»ss, there are some Protestants who excuse free in- 
<|nrj, yet there has not been one prominent man, who hns 
p^ea the weight of his iuiiueuce in its favor, and all the offi- 
cial authorities are strongly o|>posed to it. Tlius it is that 
^ two ablest religious periodicals of the day, the North 
Bntiik Rtriew, representing the Scotch Church, and the 
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Christian Observer^ the chief organ of the English Hierar- 
chy, have gone so far as to disconrage the publication of 
anj new works on the evidences for Christianity. The 
former (May, 1854,) says, that it is a great evil of such 
books that the authors *' repeat, and give currency to the 
faUacious arguments which they wish to expose"! And the 
latter (Aug., 1852,) thinks that a very "strong objection 
to any distinct comment on the infidel works of the day" ia, 
that " it gives greater currency to that which might at once 
sink into the obscurity it deserves "! There is a woful con- 
dition of afifairs ; the greater the efforts which the Chris- 
tians make to convert the skeptics, the more ground they 
lose. Alas I And has the great Christian Church cqme to 
this, that its only hope of continued existence is in keeping 
its members ignorant of what is said on the other side ? It has 
come to that, alas I None but the prejudice-blinded are safe, H 
they come within the range of the serpent's eye. " No young or 
unformed mind," says the Christian Observer ver^ truly, 
("July, 1852, j " can study the exegetical writings of modem 
Germany without the roost serious risk of making shipwreck 
of his faith forever. The brilliant sophistries of Baur, the 
imposing candor of De Wette, the rapid and synoptical 
comments of Meyer, the emotional and fantastic piety of 
Schleiermacher, the masterly historic touch of Hase, are jart 
those attractive elements which enter into combination most 
readily with the tendencies of eager, but undisciplined minds.'' 
There was no necessity that the Christian Observer should 
confine its remarks to t' exegetical writings ; " it might have 
said at once, and with perfect truth and propriety, that no 
clear, unprejudiced mind, seeking truth for its own sake, 
would be likely to have much faith in the Bible, after reading^ 
Hume, Gibbon, Paine, Voltaire, Bentham, Hennell, Straoss, 
Greg, or many others who might be named. No wonder 
then that the Christians do not love free inquiry, since it would 
and will certainly lead to the annihilation of their church. 
If the reader have any doubt as to the propriety of 
questioning the truth of the Bible, let him consider that 
the prohibition of free inquiry bears fraud on its face — that 
the only prO[)er test for truth in religion is reason, — and 
that l)elief in untruth after a fair investigation is better 
than adherence to truth before. 
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§ 3. 7%e prokUntion of fru inquiry bears fraud upon its 
fact. It is just sach a trick as mi^ht reasonably be resorted 
to, to protect a false religioo. What a grand scheme — to 
briog op a whole nation in an nndoubting faith in, and a 
boaodless fear of, a confederated set of priests, whom it 
supports in luxury and power, and whose authority dare 
never be questioned ! The prohibition of free inquiry has 
been used to protect many fraudulent creeds. Every nation 
of men has its priests, who live by their creed, live well by 
it, are supported in luxury and high consideration by it, 
and who consequently are highly interested in its support. 
Tbeir profession gives them a peculiar influence over the 
people, and in many states they have been almost omnipo- 
tent, politically. Their words were received with snpersti- 
tioQS awe, and they could entertain a hope that a prohibi- 
tion of free inquiry would be successful. There were such 
bodies of professional priests in ancient Egypt, in Babylon, 
in Persia, in Gaul, in Phcenicia, in Judea, in Etruria, and 
in Greece. There are such priests now in Japan, in Hin- 
doctan, in Thibet, in Arabia, in Russia, in France, in Eng- 
land, and in Utah, and among many other civilized and 
barbarons nations. The several classes of priests of no two 
flf tlie lands specially mentioned above, taught or teach the 
■ame creed. There have been at least two hundred differ- 
ent religions creeds taught and extensively received among 
Men, different from, and inconsistent with, each other, and 
all necessarily false, except perhaps one. These creeds 
w«e not only false, but their priests knew them to be false. 
Cicero said be did not know how two Roman augurs (priests) 
eonki meet without laughing at each other. Many of the 
Boodbist priests in China have confessed to Protestant 
Binionaries that their creed is false, but they could not say 
•0 publicly, for if they did, they would lose their means of 
Mpport. The Catholic priests in Spain laughed at their 
biotber Blanco White, when he confessed to them with 
i;Teat seriousness that he doubted the inspiration of the 
BUiie. They had got beyond that long before. A large 
iiiimber of the CathoHc clergy in Fraiiee publicly declared 
<lvriug the great revolution that their creed was a fraud. 
U ii DO secret that there is much skepticism among the 
Protestant clergy of the United States. And yet all these 
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separate nets of priests make the same claim, that tkdr 
creed is the word of God, and is exempt from examioatKNi 
by reason. " To ask for nothing but resnlts, to decline the 
labor of Yerification, to be satisfied with a ready-made 
stock of established positive arguments as proof, and to 
decry the doubter or negatiTe reasoner, who starts new diffi- 
culties, as a common enemy, — this is a proceeding snffictentlj 
common in ancient as weU as in modem times. But it ia 
nevertheless an abnegation of the dignity and eren of the 
functions of speculatiTe philosophy."* The same prohibi' 
tion of doubt and free inquiry prevails now among tae Bra- 
mins, the Boodhists, and the Mohammedans ; and that 
prohibition which is thus made to serve as a protection for 
the four principal creeds on the earth, each accepted by 
more than a hundred millions of men, and each inconsistent 
with all the others — that prohibition bears fraud upon its 
hce. Truth wears no defensive armor, shuns no enemy, 
and fears no fight : her only and constant prayer is for 
light and for a chance at the foe. 

The only proper test for tmth in religion is reason. Be*- 
Bon is the word of God, given to man for his guidance. 
Without it he has no guide : the revelation which does not 
appeal to his reason and agree to its demands is no revela- 
tion. '* In entering upon any scientific pursuit, [or philo- 
sophic investigation,] one of the student's first endeavora 
oi^ht to be to prepare his mind for the reception of truth, 
by dismissing, or at least loosening his hold on all audi 
crude and hastily adopted notions respecting all the ol^jecti 
and relations, he is about to examine, as may tend to 
embarass or mislead him : and to strengthen himself hj 
something of an effort and a resolve for the nnprcjodiesd 
admission of any conclusion which shall appear to be Mip> 
ported by careful observation and logical argument, evw 
should it prove adverse to notions he may have prevkmriy 
formed for himself, or taken up without examination on m 
credit of others. Such an effort is in fact, a commeMe- 
ment of that intellectual discipline which forms one of the 
most important ends of all science. It is the first move- 
ment of approach toward that state of mental purity, which 
alone can tit us for a full and steady perception q( mord 

• Grotk. Hi»toi7 of GrecoB. 
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beantj, an well as physical adaptation. It is the enphrasy 
and me with which, we mast purge oar sight before we can 
receive and contemplate, as thej are, the lineaments of 
tmth and natore."* "The strict rule of scientific, [and 
philosophic, J scmtiny exacts according to modem philoso- 
phers in matters of indactive, [and specalatiye,] reasoning 
aa exdasive homage. It requires that we shodd dose oar 
eyes against all pre^mpUve and extrinsic evidence, and 
abstract oar minds from all considerations, [sach as tradi- 
tional antbority and prcjadices of edacation,] not derived 
fr<6m the matters of fact which bear directly on the matter 
in qoestion. The maxim we have to follow in sach contro- 
Tersies is fiat justUia, ruat cnduM [let us know the truth, 
tboi^ it send as to hell.l In fact what is actually true is 
almost most desirable to know, whatever consequences may 
arise from its admission.'^t If the Bible was first adopted 
without reason, then it should be examined by reason now, 
to prevent the continuance of error ; if it was investigated 
by reamn in the beginning, then we should have the same 
privilege which our forefathers had. There is no probability 
that troth will lose g^und by free discussion and submis- 
skm to reason as the supreme tribunal : and he who expres- 
aet fears that it will, betrays at once his belief that his 
caose is bad. A revelation can be no revelation until it is 
widerstood, and no book-revelation now in existence can be 
vaderslood, except by the exerdse of reason. Anything 
claiming to be a revelation appeals by its very nature to 
o«r anderstanding, authorizes it to be bold and sdf-reliant, 
and promises in advance to submit to the decision. 

It is not only the right but it is the duty of every man 
to examine the evidences on both sid^ of a question before 
adopting a firm belief on either side. On any other prin- 
dpie there will never be any progress in arriving at truth. 
Doabt is the beginning of philosophy — ^its mother and 
eooalant companion. He who believes what is told him 
OB the mere say-so of others is always reckoned a fool. It 
■sy be very well for a child, entirely lacking in judgment, 
to receive as true everything told to it, but something dif- 
ferent is expected from men of mature years. They should 

• fTKRflcnicu Introdnction to Afttronomy. 

t pBtTCMAAD. Natural History of Mao, Sec II. 
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not only accept do doctrines without inTestigatioD, and 
ject all proved to be nntrne, but thej should also reject all 
not proved to be true. " It is not simply to arrive at a con- 
clusion by a certain measure of plausible premise — and 
then to proclaim it as an authoritative d(^ma, silencing or 
disparaging all objections — that philosophic q)ecnlatioo 
should aspire. To unmask not only positive Calsehood, but 
even affirmation without evidence, exaggerated confidence 
in what only doubtful, and show of knowledge without the 
reality ; to look at a problem on all sides and set forth all 
the difficulties attending its solution, to take accoant of 
deductions from the affirmative evidence, even in the case of 
conclusions accepted as true upon the balance — all this 
will be found pervading the march of every great thinker. 
As a condition of all* progressive philosophy it is not less 
essential that the grounds of negation should be fully ex- 
posed than the grounds of affirmation/'* In matters of 
religion it is peculiarly the duty of every nuin of intelligence 
to investigate, ami demand conclusive evidence before be- 
lieving. The subject is every day before him ; it is fre- 
quently under public discussion ; information upon it may 
be obtained with comparative ease ; and the natter may 
be said to be within the comprehension of every one — at 
least, every one must form some opinion upon it. The de- 
cision is one of high importance ; for upon it may depend 
much of a man's mode of thought, theory of duty, and 
course of life. We know that religious opinions at this 
day render a large majority of the human race subject to 
debasing superstitions, to illiberal prejudices to false^theoriea 
and improper practices in morals, and to mental darkness 
generally. It is not only so to-day, but it always has been 
so. It was so in ancic*ut Egypt, Babylon, and Gaul ; it is 
60 in modern Hindostan, in Ceylon, in Spain, in Turkey, 
and in many other countries which it is not necessary to 
name. A large proportion of the wars, the despotic 
governments, the illiberal laws, the inquisitorial persecutions 
of good and wise men, and the opposition to beneficent re- 
forms which have cursed the earth is chargeable to the 
self-styled ministers of God. We not only know that the 
creeds have been false, and that they have been productive 

* Grote. History of Greece. Slighilr cbaoged. 
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of almost anparalleled evUs, bat we know that thej were 
coDcei?ed in fraad, and are still maintained bj the grossei^t 
deception, over a large portion of the earth's surface. We 
not only know the fraud, but -we comprehend the entire 
baseness of the motives at the bottom of it History tells 
us that in ancient times the people were very ignorant and 
superstitious, and easily imposed upon, and the priests were 
nomerous, and so influential that they could induce the 
people to believe or do almost anything. It was the com- 
mon belief among the political rulers that government could 
not be firmly established, or morality preserved without 
the aid of superstition, the terror of the gods, and an im- 
plicit faith that the laws were of divine origin, and this 
belief frequently governed their action. Numa, Lycurgus, 
Zaleocns, Pythagoras and scores of other law-givers as- 
serted that their codes were communicated to them by the 
Oods. Diodorus Siculus tells us that the purpose of these 
claims to divine origin for human laws, was to ensure the 
supremacy and permanence of constitutions, which would 
have been much less secure without the mighty protection 
of superstition. The laws of Egypt, Hindostan, Persia, 
and Babylon were all ostensibly dictated or written, word 
for word in Ileaven. Strabo [50 B. C.l expressed the 
opinion common among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
when he said : "It is impossible to conduct women and 
the gross multitude, and to render them holy, pious, and 
upright by the precepts of reason and philosophy : super- 
stition, or the fear of the gods must be called in aid, the 
influence of which is founded on fictions and prodigies. For 
the thunder of Jupiter, the aegis of Minerva, the trident of 
Xcptune, the torches and snakes of the furies, the ivy- 
adorned spears of the gods, and the whole ancient mytho- 
logy are all fables, which the lawgivers who fbrmed the 
political constitutions of states, employed as bugbears to 
overawe the credulous and simple." Robertson, after 
quoting the al>ove in his History. of India, adds — "These 
ideas of the philosophers of Europe were precisely the 
nune which the Brahmins had adopted in India, and accord- 
ing to which they regulated their conduct with respect to 
the great body of the people. As their onlcr had an ex- 
clusive right to read the sacred books, to cultivate and 
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teach science, thej coold more effectaallj preredt all who 
were not members of it, from acquiring any portion of in- 
formation beyond what they were pleased to impart" 
Neither did snch yiews expire with ancient times. They 
are still common CTcn in the most enlightened countries, 
and men are to be met on all sides, who assert positirely 
that whenever their respectiTe forms of faith shall die, 
there will no longer be any security for peace, order, bk>- 
rality, and hnman happiness, and who woold prohibit, nnder 
snch penalties as should be effectual, any public denial of, 
or argument against, the main articles of their respectire 
creeds. 

The knowledge of this fact should serre as a wamiag 
to every man to carelhlly avoid the pit into which so many 
others have fallen. Let no one believe that "tboae 
times are past " : human nature is the same, as it wm three 
thousand years ago. The dangers which beset «#, vay^ 
come in a different shape, but they are subetantiaUj the 
same as those which caused the sufferings of men in eariy 
ages. With these facts, impressed upon our minds, eveiy 
manly feeling, every sentiment of honor, devotion to truth, 
hatred of superstition, indignation at ecclesiastical frauds, 
opposition to intolerance, hostility to all kinds of tyraimy, 
love of peace and desire for the general welfare of man- 
kind — all combine to induce us, to use every reaaonable 
exertion to avoid being duped into slavery to a false creed 
with the errors which must flow from it — all combine to 
induce us to distrust tradition as a reliable guide to rellgloaa 
truth — all combine to induce us, to receive nothing as of 
divine authority until it has been proved to be so by evi- 
dence at least as strong as that which a man must prodace 
in court, before he can gain a lawsuit on a demand of ive 
dollars for services rendered. 

The Christians say, " The mysteries of a revelation are 
of a supernatural order ; they rest upon the higheat 
authority of God, who has revealed them to us, not for our 
comprehension, bat for our belief, with all the humble 8ub> 
mission which we owe to the infallible supreme being. 
From this it is clear that the tribunal of philosophy la 
incompetent to decide in matters of religion, which Whrngs 
only before the bar of revelation. Before a court, in its 
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natore so hostile as reason, revealed truths are endangered 
iu advance . Thej are not made to stand the trial of philo- 
sophical disputations ; their greatness, their sablimity will 
not permit them to subject themselves to human criticism. 
Besides, it is against the nature of things that thej should 
be victorious in such a struggle ; their essential character 
b to be subjects of faith, not of science. Theologians should 
not be ashamed to confess that thej cannot enter into 
debate with philosophical doubters. The Christian who 
haa allowed himself to be bothered bj the objection of a 
fkeptic, has already one foot in the grave of his fidelity. 
The ship of Christ is not made to be tossed about on the 
stormy sea of doubt, but to remain securely anchored in the 
harbor of faith.*" The Catholics tell us that we must pro- 
Tide for our eternal salvation as for our bodily health ; that 
as we employ physicians to devote all their attention to 
medidne and surgery, and then trust ourselves completely in 
their hands, so we should employ the church to manage for 
ovr eternal happiness. Religion, they say, is a matter, 
•8 abatrose as anatomy, physiology, chemistry and thera- 
peutics, and it is quite as dangerous for a man, to attempt 
to make his own creed, as for him to try to set his own 
broken leg. The orthodox Protestants say, that the 
Catholic doctrine is wrong, becauKe it necessarily leads to 
the preservation of all the abuses which collect about 
churches, as about all other old and prosperous corpora- 
tioos ; because, on that system, we must condemn all the 
beneficent reforms which have taken place in the church, and 
because it would reduce the whole world to slavery to the 
priesthood. But, say the Protestants, the Catholics are 
right in the idea that the people must trust the welfare of 
their souls with a physician, only they have not selected the 
right one ; they should place themselves not in the hands 
of the church, but of the Bible. The Scripture is a great 
receipt book, entitled, Every man the Doctor of his own 
Sahatwn, and it is the duty of all mankind, by taking 
the medicine therein prescribed, to heal themselves from 
the hereditary leprosy of original sin. It is the duty 
of reason, to discover that this receipt-book is infieJ- 
li*ili\ atnl tiMu to Hurreiidor itself completely to the rcme- 

*Dati.r. Dictionjiire. .Arti:le tur le rvrrbooUme. 
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dies prescribed, and though some of the medicines appear 
bitter and nauseating, jet to take them in full confidence 
that they are all for the best. This dutj is sanctioned bj 
the se?ere8t conceivable penalties. Both, Catholics and 
Protestants, leave reason free, to appreciate the merits of 
their respective living and dead doctors of salvation, but 
they do not give her freedom to discover and argue upon 
their faults. No Catholic must expose the cormptiona of 
the church ; no Protestant must expose the weak points of 
the Bible. Tney really allow no freedom to reason, except 
that of signing a contract of absolute enslavement. Now, 
I demand, that before signing, she shall have full liberty 
to examine the proposed contract ; that while examining 
it, she shall not be terrified into imbecility by any threats 
of Infinite pains, to be inflicted for an error of judgment 
in her determination, whether to sign or not ; that she shall 
remember, that although she is fallible^ that yet she is the 
highest authority ; that there is no authority discoverable 
on earth, except that which comes from her equals, fall- 
ible like herself ; comprehending that, if she will but give 
her attention to the subject, she is as competent to form a 
sound opinion, as any other judge ; and seeing, that sub> 
mission to any authority without examination, is necessarily 
degrading, superstitious, and suicidal in its nature. If after 
making a full and fair examination, she see fit to sign the con- 
tract, and to observe it, I shall make no objection, whatever. 
§ 3. Belief in uiUruih, after free inquiry is better than 
adherence to truth vrkhoui free inquiry. Human reason is 
\ fuUible, and liable to error. No man can have any perfect 
assurance of possessing the perfect truth in religion. Many 
men have felt confident of such possession, but have been 
in error, as we know of a certainty ; and knowing the 
mistakes of other men in this matter, we should be careful 
in forming our opinions. That care implies, of course, 
thought ; thought implies doubt, and doubt demands 
investigation. An opinion scarcely deserves the name of 
" belief if it has not been considered on both sides ; it 
is mere superstition. An English bishop has written 
Tcry truly : 

" He who hit neTer doabted yet, 
Has nercr yet belicTed.** 
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We attach as a general nile the idea of high valae only 
to those things which are rare or difficult of attainment ; 
bat blind belief can make neither claim to high value. If 
there were any merit in belief, that merit shoald be 
measured by the amount of reasonable doubt and thorough 
iuTestigation, and devotion to truth which led to the 
opiuion. There is no other measure for merit in belief 
worthy the notice of a sensible man. Without doubt and 
investigation, no truth can be understood ; it remains a 
mere formula, and in no respect deserving to be considered 
as a proper intellectual possession, but rather a garment 
worn on the outside of the man. An idiot may believe 
sincerely that Jesus was the son of God, but surely that mere 
'belief is no merit. A child may believe that the earth 
moves round the sun, but the mere repetition of such an 
opinion brings little blessing to his mind. It is the how 
and why, which does the good. " An opinion,* though 
ever so true and certain to one man, cannot be transferred 
into another as true and certain in any way, except by 
opening his understanding, and assisting him to so order 
his conceptions, that he may find the reasonableness of it 
within himself *' It is not instruction, but provocation,'' 
says Emerson, "that I can receive from another soul. 
What be announces, I must find true in me or wholly 
reject ; and on his word, or as his second, be he who he 
may, I can accept nothing." "The intellectual worthf 
and dignity of man are measured, not by the truth which 
he possesses, or fancies that he possesses, but by the sincere 
and honest pains he has taken to discover truth. This it 
is that invigorates his mind ; and by exercising the mental 
springs, preserves them in full activity. Possession makes 
as quiet, indolent, proud. If the Deity held in his right 
band all truth, and in his left only the ever active impulse, 
the fond desire, and longing after truth, coupled with the 
condition of constancy erring, and should offer me the 
choice, I should humbly turn towards the left, and say 
* Father give me this ; pure truth is fit for thee alone.' " 
If the result of belief is to be a paralysis of doubt and 
■peculation, then is the consummation of knowledge the 

• W0LUA«T02«. 
t 
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oondition of intenectoal barbarism. " Plato * has pro- 
foondlj defined mao ' the hooter of troth,' for io this chase 
as in others, the porsoit is all in all, the soccess coiopara- 
tiTelj nothing. Io actioo is cootained the existence, hap- 
piness, improTement and perfection of oor being ; and 
Knowledge is only precious, as it maj afford a stimolaa to 
the exercise of oor powers, and the condition of their more 
complete actiTitj. SpecolatiTe troth Is therefore sobordi- 
nate to specolatioo itself, and its Taloe is directly measored 
bj the qoantitj of energy which it occasions — immediately 
in its discovery — ^mediately through its conseqoences. 
Life to Endymioo was not preferable to death. A waking 
error is better than the sleeping troth." 

§ 4. " Bat," I shall be told, " this doctrine of free in- 
qoiry into all religioos opinions wiQ result in the r^eetion 
by a considerable portion of society, of the doctrines of a 
personal Qod who gOTems the oniTerse, and of a fotore 
state of rewards and pooishments. Now, these two doc- 
trines are the fooodation of all morality. Either yoo most 
abandon yoor free ioqoiry, or the hope of morality. The 
two can not exist together." And then my opponent 
appeals to history, and points to a nomber of special cases 
which prove, as he says, that faith in God and hell are the 
only trustworthy sopports of poblic and private virtoe. 

I reply that " true religion f teaches no doctrines except 
soch as are approved by pore, ooassisted reason ; " and no 
man has a right to say that men are more likely to arrive 
at the troth withoot free ose of reason than with it. If in 
any case, the doctrines arrived at by the friends of free in- 
qoiry, have been accompanied by immoral practices, then, 
I say, that the latter were not the necessary conseqoences 
of the former. Morality is not dependent on speculative 
religious opinions. ** The % distinction between moral good 
and moral evil, the obligation to avoid and cleave to that 
which is good, are laws as much acknowledged by man in 
his proper nature as the laws of logic, and which spring as 
much from a principle within him, as in his actual life they 
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find their applicatioo.'' " Morality "^ is nsnallj said to depend 
upon religion ; bat this is said in that low sense, in which 
ootward conduct is considered morality [ : and it is not true 
even then]. In that higher sense in which morality denotes 
sentiment, it is more exactly true to say that religion de- 
pends on morality, and springs from it. Yirtae is not the 
conformity of outward actions to a mle, nor is religion the 
fear of punishment, or the hope of reward. Virtue is the 
state of a just, prudent, benevolent, firm and temperate 
mind. Religion is the whole of these sentiments, which such 
a mind feels towards an infinitely good and perfect being. 
I am pleased with contemplations which trace piety to so 
pure and noble a source — which show good men have not 
Deen able to differ so much from each other as they imag- 
ined ; and that amidst all the deviations of the nnderstand- 
ii^, the beneficent necessity of their nature keeps alive the 
Hune sacred feelings ". Conscience, the impulse to be just, 
and to love justice for its own sake, is an inborn part of 
erery healthy human mind ; it is not plastered on by the 
priest Every age, every nation has been blessed with men 
fhli of the spirit of love for their fellow-men ; and he who 
claims any peculiar and exclusive merit in this respect for 
Christianfl, subjects himself to the charge of either ignorance 
of the facts, illogical reasoning, or intentional dishonesty. 
** Socrates, f and Confucius, Plato, Cicero, and Zoroaster, 
agree unanimously in what constitutes clear understanding 
and just morals ; in spite of their various differences, they 
have all labored to one point on which our whole species 
rests. As the wanderer enjoys no greater delight than when 
he everywhere discovers, even unexpectedly, the traces of a 
thinking, feeling mind, like his own, so are we delighted, 
when in the history of our species, the echo of all ages and 
nationa reverberates nothing but truth and benevolence to- 
wards man." 

But if it be granted that free inquiry must be followed 
by great danger to morality, let us ask where our opponents 
would place the fence between skeptical investigation and 
blind adherence to tradition. How far is it proper to en- 
slave the minds of the people ? Should speculative philoso* 

* Sir James Makintohh. 
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phj haTe been strangled, when Socrates led it as a child 
aboat the streets of Athens ? Shoald natural science hare 
been smothered in the cradle, when Anaxagoras bad to flee 
from Attica, becanse he said that rain was caused, not by 
the immediate and not-to-be-examined will of Jupiter (the 
orthodox doctrine), but by the condensation of vapor in the 
air according to natural laws ? Is it to be regretted that 
the priestly enemies of Abelard did not succeed in baring 
him burned for saying that the only way to reach philoso- 
phy was by beginning with doubt ? Ought we to lament the 
success of the Reformation with its platform of the ** right 
of private judgment," provided it went no further than Lu- 
ther led ? Should we rejoice to think of the imprisonment 
of the grey-haired Galileo, for teaching doctrines at variance 
with those of the Church ? Of course, the priests were right 
when they raised the howl of indignation at Descartes, when 
he taught that no doctrine should be received as pure truth 
antil it has been tried over the hottest fire of reason in the 
crucible of skeptical examination ? The Saxon censors were 
right, when they prohibited the circulation of Fichte's essay, 
denying the existence of a personal deity ? The outcry against 
Lawrence was proper, when he demonstrated that the mind 
is the function of the brain ? And we should regret that 
zealous theologians had not sufficient influence to stop, as 
they denounced, the researches and the teachings of the 
phrenologists, the geologists, the Egyptologists, and the 
mesmerists, who appeared to pay no regard whatever to the 
interests of orthodox religion r In short, where shall we stop 
thinking about things which may have an influence on our 
religious ideas ? What possible point can be fixed between 
the most debasing superstition of the dark ages, and the 
most enlightened skepticism ? I have a right to demand that 
my opponent shall be consistent with himself. Until he is, 
I shall condemn him out of his mouth. Does he admit that 
free inquiry — the spirit of insubordination to ecclesiastical 
authority — has done good in the past ? If not, he stands 
self-condemned — an advocate of barbarism. If yes, then 
why should it not do good in the future ? Where is the 
standard by which we are to learn where scientific and spe- 
culative thought must stop ? How shall ^e distinguish be- 
tween him who now dcnoances pantheistic, materialistic, 
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anU-christiaD and heretical aathors, and endeaTore to excite 
popular prejadices against them, — how shall we distingoish 
Detweeo him and the man who in former centnries raised 
his hands against Anaxagoras, Abelard, and Galileo. Both 
cried out, " religion is in danger ; '' bat we find that the crj 
was false, and instead of religion having been endangered 
bj the philosophers, the world is fast coming to belicTe that 
it owes great obligations to them, and that those who were 
considered in their times among the worst, because the most 
infloentia] enemies of the church, did it really the most 
good. The Protestants of the United States abuse the me- 
mory of Voltaire ; but they owe more to him for their reli- 
gious opinions than they do to any Protestant who has liTed 
within the last two hundred years. He did vastly more than 
any man of his own, or any later age, to annihilate those 
superstitions which prevailed and still prevail in the Catholic 
Church. " Human * weakness has always confounded its 
representations of religion with religion itself, and predicted 
the fall of religion, if their own peculiar views were subjected 
to alteration. ' Religion is in danger,' they cried at the 
time of the Waldenses, the Hussites, of Wickliffe, of Lu- 
ther ; but it was only that form of religion, which bore the 
name of Catholic that was really in danger, not religion it- 
self, which thus only gained a new form, beneficial to itself 
and to its influence, and bloomed forth in a new dress suit- 
able to the times. Divine religion would indeed be a poor, 
paltry thing, if it depended for its existence on any form of 
human representation, which must always change as the 
time chang^. Then long since would it have perished/' 

Free inquiry is not the enemy of morality, bat on the 
contrary its warmest and most powerful friend. We have 
DO cause to imagine that after having furnished the chief 
mover of the progress which mankind has made in the last 
four hundred years, the spirit of scientific investigation and 
of philosophic doubt should now become a source of bound- 
less evil. If we see the trouble and are unable to see how 
we shall escape from it, our only proper way is to go ahead 
vlth more speed. Time will provide a salve for the woands 
which it inflicts. Experience tells us that though men 
have often adopted false opinions, yet that freedom of 
thought is the most certain protector of truth ; and that 

* Wc«tsnin5t«r Review, Dec. 1815. 
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** specdIatiTe * phOosopfaj, which to the snperficial, appears 
fM> remote from the business of life, and the oatward interests 
of men, is in reality, the thing on earth which most in- 
floences them." The observer mast be blind indeed, who 
does not perceive the Tastness of the scale on which specn- 
lative principles, both right and wrong, have operated upon 
the present condition of mankind ; or who does not now 
feel and acknowledge now deeplj the morals and the hap- 
piness of private life, as well as the reformation of political 
society and the general progress of the race are involved 
in the final issne of the contest between tme and false phi- 
losophy. "Tmthf in its own essence cannot be bat 
good." Philosophers agree in regarding it as inseparably 
allied to human happiness, to which error is essentially 
hostile. ** It is X alterly impassible to reckon the benefits 
which light confers npon the mind wherein it is allowed to 
enter." '* The H great interests of the human race, then, 
demand that the way of discovery should be open, that 
there should be no ol^ruction to inquiry, that every pos- 
sible facility and encouragement should be alTordcd to 
efforts addressed to the detection of error, and to the at- 
tainment of truth — nay, that every human being as far as 
he is capable, should actively assist in the pursuit, and yet 
one of its greatest discouragements at present existing 
amongst mankind is the state of their own moral senti- 
ments. Although he who has achieved the discovery of 
a truth in a matter of importance, or resK^ued an admitted 
truth from insignificance and neglect, may justlyindulge the 
reflection that he has conferred a benefit on his fellow-men, 
to which even time itself can prescribe no limits, he will do 
well to prepare for the odium and persecution with which 
the benefit will be resisted, and console himself with a pro- 
spective reliance on the gratitude aud sympathy of a future 
age. It is impossible to deny the fact that in some of the 
most important departments of knowledge [particularly 
those connected with Christianity] the bulk of mankind 
regard novelties of doctrine — a description under which all 
detections of error and acquisitions of truth must come, — 
as acts of moral turpitude or reprehensible arrogance, which 
they are ready to resent on the head of the promulgator." 

* Jomi Mill.— t Btrox Cain.— tVcvtitrm of CrMtkm. 
I Saxcrl Bailkt. On the Pumuit of Truth. 



CHAPTER n. 

WHAT IS CHBISTIANITY ? 

" A poor mux in our day hat nuiiy cods fMsi- 
ed on bim, and Mf Toiee* bid him—* vor- 
■hip or be damned.' ** — Cabltul 

$ 5. The fondamental dogma of Christianitj, as the 
latter presents itself in this age, is that the Bible is the 
word of God — a divinelj inspired revelation of the nature 
of man's moral and religions duties, and of the realities of 
the spiritual world. With that dogma the Bible must 
stand or fall. The purpose of this book is to show that the 
Bible is not divinely inspired, that it is a work of mere 
human origin, and that a considerable portion of it is false. 
I cannot in this place recapitulate all the doctrines, asser- 
tioos or assumptions of the Bible, nor even those which I 
intend to denv and, if possible, prove untrue : but the main 
doctrines of the book, as generally understood, may be said 
to be that there is an omnipotent, personal, conscious Creator 
and Governor of the universe, named Jehovah ; that he 
created matter and all other existences out of nothing 6000 
years ag^ ; that he then created one man and one woman 
from whom the whole human race is descended ; that these 
two parents of the race were, at first, sinless, perfectly 
bappy and immortal, and were reduced to mortality and 
misery, and made subject to eternal pains after death, in 
punishment for eating an apple forbidden to them by Jeho- 
vah ; that 2000 years after the creation, the deity chose a 
man named Abram and his descendants to be his favorite 
people ; that 1900 years later, he sent Jesus Christ, a por- 
tion of himself, down to earth to teach religious truth and 
suffer death ; that Jesus, portion of the one and indivisible 
God, lived like a man for 33 years on earth, eighteen cen- 
turies and a half ago, and founded the Christian Church, 
and was crucified ; that his crucifixion atoned for the sins 
of Adam ; that all men, who believe^ him to have been a 
divine Redeemer as set forth in the BiblOi shall enjoy ever- 
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lasting delights in heayen ; that all, wlio do not, shall 
suffer endless pains in Hell ; and that the Bible is a work 
written by dirine inspiration, under the immediate snper- 
▼ision of JehoTah, for the express pnrpose of teaching 
religions tmth to mankind. Christianity is properly the 
teaching of the Bible, taken as a whole — nothing more and 
nothing less. That "whole teaching" will be found oo 
examination, to be a mass of almost innumerable and 
nnparallelled incongruities : but they must still be taken to- 
gether. Christianity must be held responsible for, and 
credited with, everything contained in the Bible. " What- 
erer we find there is a part of Christianity, whether recog- 
nized as such or not in after ages : whatever we do not 
find there is no part of Christianity, however early or how- 
ever general may have been the attempts to interpolate 
it." 

We then take Christianity to mean every doctrine 
taught in the Bible and nothing more. But there is a great 
difference between the Christianity of the Scriptures, and 
that of many Christians, whose natural goodness, sense and 
intellectual cultivation are far superior to those of the gos- 
pel authors, and who interpret the Scriptures so as to ex- 
plain away its objectionable features, and enable them to 
supply the good teachings which are wanting. If Chris- 
tianity were understood to mean the rules of moral conduct 
which have serveil as guides to such men as Milton, Hume, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Channing, Milman and Arnold, then I 
for one abandon at once the idea of presenting any " evi- 
dences" against it : but it cannot be properly so inter- 
preted, as will, I hope, appear very clearly in the course 
of this book. 

§ 6. In examining whether the Bible be the Word of 
God, it is proper that we should consider some preliminary 
questions, such as whether there is an antecedent proba- 
bility that a book-revelation wonld be given to man, — what 
that book-revelation, if given, miglit be expected to contain, 
and whether there are any peculiar difiiculties in the 
examination of the subject ? Such questions are perfectly 
proper. ** We* must suppose that if the Creator would 
communicate truth to his creatures, he gave them minds 

• UoBKLu Philosophjr of Religion. 
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originally capable of sympathizing with it In a word, the 
first reTelation of God to man must have been an inward 
revelation." "When this revelation* [of philosophic 
reason] is clear and certain by intuition or necessary 
induction, no subsequent revelation supported by prophecies 
or miracles can supersede it." If a book-revelation should 
appeal to reason, and correspond to it, then we may 
properly ask the preliminary questions, above referred to. 

Paley contends that there *' is an antecedent probability 
that God would grant a direct revelation to teach man his 
duties and the moral nature of the universe, which are not 
clear by the light pf natural religion ; and that it is con- 
sistent with the nature of a good deity that he should give 
some sanction to truth and justice among men, further than 
that discoverable to the unassisted human reason.'' I do 
not admit that antecedent probability. In the first place 
I deny the existence of such a personal Creator and 
Governor of the universe, as Paley assumes ; and in the 
next place I assert, that if such a divinity should exist, 
there would be no antecedent probability of a book-reve- 
lation. He gives man primarily faculties which teach 
religious ideas ; why should he resort to another method 
of teaching the same thing ? If it be said that the religion, 
discoverable by our natural faculties, is imperfect and 
insoificient for human wants, then I answer that it harmo- 
nizes, in that respect, with other parts of nature, none of 
which are made to secure the perfect happiness or wisdom 
of men or beasts. The grant of a revelation would imply 
an attempt to mend an article which does not serve its 
original purpose. If we assume the existence of a personal 
deity, we can judge of his character only by his works ; we 
must not argue that he must do so or so, because, it we 
were in his place, we should do so. If we argue in that 
style, we should believe that there is an antecedent proba- 
bility that God would not create evil, or that he will put 
to end to it to-morrow. Now we all know by 'experience 
the absurdity of that kind of argument ; and therefore we 
most not use it in setting up an antecedent probability of 
an external revelation to supply those things in which 
man's internal organization is deficient. The man who 

* Jou!C Adams. Letter to Thom.is Jefferson, Dec. 2.'>, IS '3. 
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accepts Palej's anthropomorphism,* should belieye that 
the deity ooght to have made men with minds snflBcient to 
discover by natural procescK^s of thonght all necessary truths 
in religion ; or that, if He should see fit to give an eternal 
revelation, it should not be enclosed in a l>ook, accessible 
and intelligible to only a small portion of the human race, 
but written upon the face of nature, visible to every mem- 
ber of the human family/ and in characters intelligible 
to all. 

Admitting, however, the antecedent probability that a 
revelation would be given, is there another antecedent 
probability that the Bible is that revelation ? Freethinkers 
say there is not. God should not adopt the same means 
to teach true religion, which lying priests have used to 
teach false creeds. False gospels were in use long before 
the Bible was written ; why could not Jehovah find a new 
way of recording his doctrine ? Books are, so far as we 
know, the works of men ; the probability is, that the Bible 
is the same. There have been at different times and in 
different countries, not less than two hundred books 
received as the word of God, each inconsistent with all the 
others, and all false except, perhaps, one. On that 
score the antecedent probabilities are one hundred and 
ninety-nine to one against the Bible. 

§ *l. What should be the characteristics of the antece- 
dently-probable book-revelation, judging from other antece- 
dent probabilities ? Alexander, in his Evidences of [for] 
Ckristianiiy^ gives notice that if any such question is to be 
asked and answered in advance, he will confess judgment at 
once. " If reason be permitted proudly to assume the seat 
of judgment, and to dedde what a revelation ought to con- 
tain in particular ; in what manner and with what degree 
of light it should be communicated : whether it should be 
made perfectly at once, or gradually unfolded ; and whether 
from the beginning it should be universal ; no doubt the 
result of our examination of the contents of the Bible, 
conducted on such principles, will prove unsatisfactory, and 
insuperable objections will occur at every step of the pro- 
gress.'' Dr. Alexander appears to acknowledge that 

* Belief in • deity who hat the phynical form and penonality^ 
ooosciousness, and menul qaalitiet like man. 
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nuoa is against him ; bat W6 know nothing of his '' inso- 
perable objections ; " we are here to find &e tmth ; and 
whatever the result of oar examination, provided that it be 
condosive, it cannot be " nnsatisfactory." 

Reason, "proudly assuming the seat of jadgmeat," 
woald probably demand that a book-revelation, before being 
accepted by man and made the gnide of his oondact, should 
be proved to be of divine origin by conclusive affirmative 
evidence on each of the following points : That the revdar 
tkm was written by an author boown to us by name and 
chancier ; that the book was published by its author ; 
that it was then received and extenmvely circulated as a 
divine revelation ; that it has been preserved in purity as 
written ; that the doctrines taught, were original with the 
writer ; that the doctrines are true ; that they were ua- 
diseoverable by human reason ; that the doctrines are more 
powerful for good than any mere hnman teaching ; and 
that the revelation is written with superhuman ability, and 
eootaitts all the information, in r^ard to religion and 
■orafity whidi was unknown at the time of its pi^licatioo, 
oodiseoven^kle by hnman reason and prqier for man to 
kaow. 

Yarioos able and celebrated advocates of Christianity 
have commented at length on all these points, as connected 
with Ihe Bible, and in each have pretended to find strong 
tvidence of the truth of their futh ; and therefore it can 
hardly be considered unfair to consider them here as essen* 
tial points. I have said that conclusive evidence on each 
of these points should be necessary to prove that the Bible 
is a divine revelation. The burden of proof rests properly 
npoQ Christianity : for it is a dictate of the plainest com- 
mon sense that in religion, as in science and intellectual 
philosophy, every system should depend on the strength of 
the drideDces in its favor, rather than upon the weakness of 
the testimony against it. The fact that the Bible is in 
common acceptation, and that its enemies are and have 
long been the assailants, does not give its advocates the 
right to shift the burden of proof upon the other side ; for 
Christianity, though it may.be the established form of 
faith as regards society in general, is not established in re- 
Cerence to the man who is about to examine, whether it be 
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tnie or not ; and snch is the position of every man who 
takes np this book, with intent to give it a fair hearing. 
However, these remarks aboat the bnrden of proof are 
only intended to fasten the attention of the reader more 
closely upon the natnre of the question. I claim to be 
able to fnmish proof, conclusive, abundant, overwhelming, 
that Christianity is not of superhuman origin, and to obtain 
strong if not unanswerable evidence for the negative upon 
each of the cited points. 

TheriS are several other points which it is antecedently 
probable, should characterize a book-revelation, but upon 
which the apologists of the Bible are careful to lay no 
stress. These points are that tte revelation should be per- 
fectly true, in all its parts, and perfectly clear in its mean- 
ing. 

That a revelation should be perfectly true in all its 
parts, if given, is a doctrine which scarcely requires argu- 
ment. If God were to write a book to teach truths uudis- 
coverable by man's natural faculties, He would certainly 
write nothing but the truth ; and He would not commit 
errors of the same kind with those which He intended to 
correct. In the desire to tell religious truth. He would 
not be guilty of scientific, historic or moral falsehood. He 
would not contradict himself, so that one of the contradic- 
tory statements must necessarily be false. In short. His 
book should be infallibly true in every respect. It is not 
to be supposed that He would endeavor to supply a great 
want of humanity, and then supply the want imperfectly. 
If He should employ men to write His truths. He would 
see that the writing should be well done, — done so that the 
object in view should be attained— done in an unobjection- 
able, and, so far human eyes might discover, a perfect 
manner. To secure such perfection. He should see that the 
language expressed the idea fully, and to obtain soch 
seciyity He would naturally inspire His prophets with the 
very words to be used. And such inspiration is claimed by 
the writers of the Bible. Moses says, ** God spake all 
these tDords" {Ex. XX 1), and "The Lord said unto 
Moses ' Thou shalt say unto the children of Israel '" (Ez. 
XX 22). After having written the words of Jehovah, 
the Hebrew lawgiver, still acting under inspiration calls 
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down curses on " every man that confirracth not all the 

itords of this covenant to do them" {Deut, XX VII. 26). 

Jesus repeatedly recognised the divine authority of the OUl 

Testament, said that not one jot or tittle of the law sliould 

jwss away, said that everything written " in the law of 

Mosi's, antl iti the prophets and in the Psalms " concerning 

him, shouM be fuliille<l, and styled the Pentateach " The 

JVordof: God" (31afL VII. 13). He never hinted that 

the wunls were of mere human authority. When he sent 

out his twelve apostles, he foretold that they should be 

arrested, and he said, " But when they deliver you up, take 

DO tliought how or what ye shall speak, for it shall be given 

you in that same hour what ye shall speak" {Mat. X 19). 

This evidently means that Jehovah would inspire them with 

the very words, and surely the inspiration of a gospel 

wonld not be less complete than that for a legal pleading. 

Paul said that Jehovah '' spoke in times past to the fathers 

by thet prophets" {Ileb, I. 1.), and again that "holy men 

of God spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost" 

(2 Eph. 1. 21.). So also {Ads IV. 25) it is said that 

** God spoke by the month of David." In no place do the 

writers of the Bible give a precise definition of the extent 

of their claimed mspiration, and the inference to bo drawn 

b, that they acknowledged no limit short of infallibility. 

The Christians claim that the Bible is infallible in all 

important points of doctrine, and such a claim presupposes 

that there is nothing of human imperfection about the book. 

]f the inspiration be not plenary, — if we admit that there 

are little errors in it — how can we assert that there are no 

br^e ones ? When we admit that it is full of human 

imperfections, we must advise every one to beware that he 

is not deceived by them. For fifteen centuries after the 

death of Jesus, the Jewish and Christian churches supposed 

tbeir sacred scriptures to have been written under a perfect 

inspiration ; and they supposed that this inspiration extended 

to all transcribers and translators. Thus, when Justin 

Miirtyr declared that the seventy-two scribes who translated 

iV did Testament in Egypt, had been enclosed in separate 

cellii. and without communication with each other, had 

jfoilnrc<l st»venty-two complete translations, whieli wcro 

C'wnd to agree with each other throui^hont to tlie smallest 
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doty his statement found nniversal credit : and bis assertion 
that he had seen the cells ( four hundred years after the 
making of the tranBlation ) was considered abundant proof 
of a proposition which was so rery probable in itself. It 
was supposed in those days, that if God would ^ive a reve- 
lation of his will to the men of one generation, he Would 
take care that it should not be corrupted so as to deprive 
other generations of equal benefits from it. Such opinions 
continued until after the Reformation. That great revo- 
lution was in fact a declaration that the " Bible^ must be 
worshipped, instead of the " Church'' which was the idol 
of Catholicism. But the tide of opinion would not stop 
with Luther ; it continued to rise, and soon plenary inspir- 
ation was in danger. The orthodox churches continued 
however, to assert the infallibility of their book-revelation 
until near the beginning of this century, when it was seen 
that the doctrine of plenary inspiration would certainly bo 
overthrown, and then the Church began to abandon it, for 
fear of going over with it. 

§ 8. Bishop Law (Bishop of Winchester, England, in 
1822) in his work designed for the instrnctiou of young 
clergymen, called The Elements of Christian Theology, 
lays down the doctrine nj)on this question thus : "When it 
is said that the Sacred Scriptures are divinely inspired, we 
are not to understand that God sugixe&ted every word or 
dictated every ex}»rrssion. From the different styles in 
which the books are written, and from the different manner 
in which the same events are rehited and predicted by diffe- 
rent nutljors, it npjv^ars that tl»e sacred penmen were per- 
mitted to write as thfir several tempers, understandings, 
and habits of life directed ; and that the knowledge com- 
municated to them by inspiration on the subject of their 
writings, wns a|)pli(*d in the same manner as any knowledge 
acquired by ordinary means. Nor is it to he supposul that 
they were thus inspired in every fad which they related, 
or in every precept irhkh they ilelivereil. They were left to 
the coinmou use of lh<'ir faculties, and did not, in every 
occasion, stand in need ot supernatural communication ; but 
whfucver, an«l as far as. diviue a"5si>.tance was neecssary, 
it was always affMdel !" A -.rain he savs: "Althouirh it iR 
evident, that the saertvl liistorians sovirfi?ncs f I] wrote nndiT 
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the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit, it does not 
follow that they derived from revelation the knowledge of 
tho.se things which might be collected from the common 
t^ourcos of human intelligence. It is sufficient to believe 
that by the general superintendence of the Holy Spirit, they 
were directed in the choice of their materials, enlightened 
to judge of the truth and importance of those accounts 
from which they borrowed their information, [and which he 
states afterwards, were accounts written by uninspired men] 
and prevented from recording any material error, ^^ He is here 
treating of the writers of the Old Testament ; of the writers of 
the New Testament, his sentiments are the same. He savs, 
** If we iH'lieve that God sent Christ into the world to 
found a universal religion, and that, by the miraculous gifts 
i>f the Holy Ghost, he emi)Owercd the apostles to propa- 
gate the gospel, as stated in these books, we can not but 
Inlieve that he wouM by his immediate interposition, enable 
tl.oso whom he appointed to record the gospel for the use 
of future ages, to write without the omission of any 
important truth, or the insertion of any material error. ^^ 
And these sentiments are generally received as orthodox — 
we quoted from IJishop Law, and recommended, though 
not expressly adopted, by the late Bishop Watson in his 
answer to Paine, and are laid down in numerous works as 
tlie true principles of scripture inspiration. What itleas 
the profoundly learned Bishop Marsh, one of the professors 
of Divinity at Cambridge, [England] entertains of the 
inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures, is evident from liis 
lal»ored scheme to account for the composition of the thn'c 
first go>pel8, as given with his translation of Michaelis* 
Introduction to the Xew Testament, in which he supjioscs a 
principal and a supj)lemental 'sketch of the Saviour's life, 
and discourses to have been first drawn up by unknown 
authors, — to have had various additions made to them as 
they passed through various unknown hands, — and at last 
have lieen digested by Matthew, Mark and Luke, with 
further ail<litions into the form of tlieir re-pective gospels. 
ni>h«tp Lowth, well known for his Vrekctions on Ihhrew 
Pcdry and Versu>n of Isainh, re])resents tlie prophets us 
horrowing ideas from one sinoih«r, and im|>rovin;r or debns- 
i&g what thoy thus borrowe<i, :u* onling to the subliiriity 
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of their poetical p:enins, and the pnrity of their critical 
taste — and in so doinj^ does he not degrade them in a preat 
dep^rec from prophets to mere poets ? He certainly endea- 
vours to eh'vate onr esteem for their talents as men ; but 
he assists in abolishing our reverence for their writings as 
flowing from the immediate dictate of God. Bishop Hinds 
of Norwich savs, ** It is not therefore truths of ail kinds 
that the Bible is inspired to teach, but only such truth as 
tends to religious edification ; and the Bible is consequently 
infallible as far as regards this, and this alone.'' That is 
to say, all the remarks in the Bible about history, the 
creation of the world, science and morality as independent 
of religion, may be entirely false. And Bishop Hampden 
of Herefonl expresses himself in a similar manner : 
** Christianity in fact leaves ethical science precisely where 
it fonnd it ; all the duties which ethical science prescribes, 
remain on their own footing, not altered or weakened, but 
affirmed and strengthened by the association of religion. 
And so inde|>endent is the science of ethics of the snpitort 
and ennobling which it receives f^m religion, that it would 
be nothing strange or objectionable in a relevation, were we 
to find embodied in its language much of the false ethical 
philosophy which systems may have established." That 
means that we must not anticipate as a certainty, that God 
would throw any light on the truths of morality, much less 
on those of science, in a book-revelittion. And Archbishop 
Whatelv lends his countenance to these doctrines: "In 
matters unconnected indeed with religion, such a.< points 
of hi?5tory or natural philosophy, a writer who professes 
(as the ap'X^tles do) to be communicating a divine revela- 
tion, imparteii to him through the means of miracles, may 
be as liable to error as othei^men. without any disparage* 
ment to his pretensions ; but if we reject as false any pari 
of the reiifu-n which he profes^ses himself divinely sent to 
teach, we cannot but lielieve that his pretensions are either 
an im|>oisture or a delusion, and that he is whoUv nnworthj 
of heW^r Bishop Kittos Cpclopedia of Bibiiaii LUa^ 
aturt in the artK'lc on *' David" c«>alaius the following pas- 
sap*. •* In th«* •vlvbratc^i naroberinsr of the |MHiple by 
JiMb :2 c^" XXIV, *.> there are SOO.Oi^O warriors 'v\ Israel, 
ar.«* ,"»v vOO :::»', =11 :•. ::U*:!-* : tvr according to 1 Chro*i€U$ 
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XXI. 5, io Israel 1,100,000, and in Jodah 470,000. The 
two results in Kings and in Chronicles are here inconsistent ; 
iu both also we see the marks of a later narrator, who is 
accustomed to use the words Israel and Judah to mean iht 
ten, and tht two tribes [as they were divided about half a 
century after the death of David.]" Such are the opinions 
common among the leaders of the English hierarchy — that 
body which is the most conservative and slow-motioned of 
all the Protestant Church. The opinions of a multitude 
of other clergymen, reputed to be orthodox, and occupying 
le&s prominent positions, might easily be adduced, but a 
mere mention of the names of Coleridge, Morell, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Arnold and Macnaught must suffice with the fol- 
lowing from Neander : " It must be regarded as one of 
the greatest boons which the purifying process of protestant 
Theology in Germany has conferred on the faith, as well as 
science, that the old mechanical view of inspiration, has 
been so generally abandoned. That doctrine, and the forced 
harmonies to which it led, demanded a clerk-like accuracy 
in the eyangelical account!^, and could not admit of even 
the slightest contradiction in them.'' 

Some of the orthodox, however, object greatly to these 
opinions. For instance the Rev. Mr. Noble* asks : " Now, 
how do the freethinkers receive these concessions, so liber- 
ally made ? The advocates of revelation may be regarded 
ms saying to them * Sec ! we have come half way to meet 
TOO ; purely you will not obstinately refuse belief, now, that 
we require you to l>elieve so little.' What does the free- 
thinker answer ? He says ' You arc admitting, as fast 
%A yon can, that we are in the right. If you, who view the 
Biibjeet through the prejudices of your profession, arc 
constrained to give np half of what we demand, unbiassed 
persons will angur from the admission, that truth would 
ivfjuire a surrender of the whole.' No, my friends and 
brethren !" exclaims the reverend gentleman, " he who would 
fflei'tuallv defend the Christian faith must take his stand 

m 

<»:i higher gtound than this. What I tell the world that to 
c^i'apc the increa.sin^ influtMico of infidelity, they must sur- 
r»nidtr the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures 1 A*i well 
tuightwe tell them that to oljtain secnrity when a floo4i is 

• Ob the Plenary In^piriition nf 'he Sacre«l Siriptums. 
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rising, tliej shonld qait the top of a mountain to take refuge 
in a cave at its base. 

•* Assuredly, this is a state of thinprs calculated to fill the 
breast of the sincere and humble Chritian with profound 
concern, if not with deep alarm. On the one hand, he be- 
holds divine revelation assaulted with unprecedented fury 
and subtlety by those who avow themselves as its enemies ; 
on the other he sees it half betrayed and deserted by those 
who regard themselves as its friends. Every devout be- 
liever in revelation feels an inward predilection for the 
0))inion that the inspiration of a divinely communicated 
writing must be plenary and absolute. He feels great 
pain on being told that this is a mistaken notion ; that he 
must surrender many things, in the sacred writing, to the 
enemy, to retain any chance of preserving the rest ; that he 
must believe the writers of the Scriptures to have been men 
liable to error, as a preliminary to his assurance that the 
religion of the Scriptures is true. Surely, every one whoso 
heart does not take part with the assailant of his faith, 
must be glad to be relieved from the necessity of making 
surrenders so fatal. The bowed staff eagerly springs back 
to its natural straightness, when lightened of the weight 
under which it bent, — so he who has relinquished the doc- 
trine of plenary inspiration, only because he saw no other 
way of accounting for the difficulties which have been pointed 
out in the v<acreil writings, will return to it with joy as 
soon as he sees how those difficulties may be explained 
without the hypothesis of error in the insjiired |)enman." I 
object to the abandonment of the theory of plenary inspira- 
tion no less than does Mr. Noble ; such an abandonment is 
evidently an evasion — a mere shift to escape responsibility, 
— a device of a person who sees himself lost in oi>en and fair 
encounter, and feels forced to resort to every pitiful dodge 
by which he may hope to prolong a sneaking existence. 
Under tliis theory the Christian can listen complacently, 
while the freethinker proves that no such man as Mosea 
ever existed ; that the Pentateuch was patched. together 
after the reiirn of David ; that the Mosaic cosmogony w 
absurd! V f;\ls!» from beirinnini' to end : that the storv of the 
flood contain-: a niullitude of physical impossibilities ; that 
the moralitv of bo:h the OM and the New Testament, U 
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decidedly bad, and that the whole Bible is full of contra- 
dictions and defects of composition, — to all this the Chris- 
tian who rejects plenary inspiration, can listen complacently, 
and at last answer : " Well, what of it ? Those fellows, 
that wrote the Bible, were men like you and me, and it is 
none of my business, if they did lie and make mistakes oc- 
casionally in matters not connected with religion. You 
can't prove the doctrine of the Trinity to be false, and until 
you can do that, it is of no use for you to argue at me ! " 
A revelation should be perfectly clear in its meaning, 
and tlie lanjniage should be interpreted according to the 
oniiiiary meaning of the words. No figurative meaning 
should be understood, unless words were evidently used iu 
a fiirurntive sense, and could not have been intended to be 
taken literally. In plain historical passages no meaning 
should be found except the plain historical signification ; 
and in jwetlcal jmssages, the figures should not be inter- 
preted to mean more than they would mean in similar poe- 
try, makin«r no claim to inspiration. In no case should pas- 
sages be interpreted as" having two significations, for that 
would imply that they have no sense at all. The Christians, 
however, seeing the difficulties into which they are brought 
by the plain rules of common sense interpretation, object to 
them. They say that a passage, which taken literally, is 
alisur<I or evidently untrue, should be interpreted so as to 
appear reasonable and true. Such rules are adopted in 
inltqiretinir human laws which, as all know, are frequently 
%9Ty d«ffctivt» on account of the ignorance, careh'ssncss, or 
oit'ntal weakness of their compilers. But how shall we jus- 
tify the application of tlicse rules to the interpretation of a 
b«*«jk which claims to be of divine origin, to have come from 
an author free from the ignorance, carelessness, and mental 
weakness of human lawgivers 'i A genuine revelation needs 
no such protection ; false ones might be and have been 
wref-ned by it from exposure. Kant remarks that ** the 
iLoral philosojihers of Greece and Rome explained the gros- 
wi^t ligemls of tin ir ]M)ly theism as the mere symbolical 
n^prescntntioii of the attributes of the one divine being, and 
pre a my>tieal sms** to the many vieiou«« actions of their 
Go«U. a».d to the wildest dreams of their poets, in (»rder to 
bring the j.opulnr faitii, which it was not expidient to des- 
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troj, into agreement with the doetriQes of morality. The 
Mohammedans gave a spiritaal meaning to the sensaal de- 
scriptions of their paradise, and thus the Hindoos, or at least 
the more enlightened part of them, interpreted their 
Yedas.'' If we were arguing against the divine authority 
of the Koran, or any other pretended revelation, we should 
object to such rules of interpretation as woold deny the 
plain meaning of all the untrue and objectionable passages ; 
and so we must do with the Bible. If the advocates of 
forged gospels are permitted to hide behind the screens of 
partial inspiration and figurative language, and are justified 
by the public in such hiding, then their entire expnlsion 
from the fields of philosophy must become a matter of ex- 
ceeding difficulty ; but if they will stand up and fight fairly 
on the ground of plenary inspiration, and plain interpreta- 
tion, they shall at least have the glory of honorable death. 
** Some, indeed, there are," says Jenyns, ** who by pervert- 
ing the established signification of words (which they call 
explaining,) have ventured to expunge important doctrines 
out of tlie Scriptures for no other cause than that their 
weak reason rebels against the mysterious truths of revela- 
tion, and they argue thus : 'The Scriptures are the word of 
God ; in this word no propositions contrary to reason can 
have a place. These propositions are contradictory to rea- 
'.on, and therefore they are not there \ But if these bold 
assertors f^'ould claim any regard, they should reverse their 
argument, and 8;iy : * These doctrines make a part and a 
material part of the Scriptures ; they are contradictory to 
reason ; no proposition contradictory to reason, can he 
a part of the word of God, and therefore neither the Scrip- 
tures, nor the pretended revelations contained in them, can 
be derivcil from him ^ ". 

§ 9^ I shall endeavor to prove that the Gods and he- 
roes of the Bible, — Jehovah, Jesus, .Paul, the Prophets, 
Ai)ostles, and the Jewish people, — were subject to a full 
share of human weakness and wickedness, and that they are 
not proper mo<lels for the practice of enlightened nations of 
this n^Q ; that the Biblical doctrines of a personal devil, 
a material hell, immediate divine government, and the 
entrance of devils into the human body, are most gross 
and siii>crstitious ; that the story of creation in Genesis is 
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false ; that the Scriptures are full of glaring dtscrepancic<i 
aod inconsistencies ; that the morality of Jehovah and Je- 
sus is bad ; that the Biblical doctrines are not onginal ; 
that Christianitj is a source of evil, independently of its false- 
hood ; that the record of the so-called miracles and prophe- 
cies of the Bible prove the antruth of the book ; that the 
Biblical books were not written by their alleged authors ; 
and that the fundamental speculative doctrines of Christianity 
are false. 

§ 10. Before commencing the argument, it maybe pro- 
per for me to admit, in whole, or in part, such allegations 
of the Christians as have a bearing upon the question at 
issue, and which I do qot intend to deny. I admit then 
that the Jews were enslaved in Egypt ; that they emigrated 
theoce to Palestine about 1300 B. C. ; that their history 
from 1000 B. C, to 400 B. C, as recorded in the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles, is in the main correct ; that the 
Pentateuch was received by them as of divine authority as 
early as 500 B. C. ; that about 175 B. C , they received 
mn iusi>ired all the books of the Old Testament, substantially 
the Ramc as we now have it ; tliat about the beginning of 
the common era a man, named Jesus, was born in Judea ; 
that be claimed to have a divine mission ; that he was exe- 
cuted by the Ilomans ; that persons claiming to be his fol- 
lowers, laid the foundation of the present Christian 
diurrhes ; that the four first books of the New Testament, 
{•robably nearly the same as we have them now, were writ- 
tern by members of these churches, extensively circulated, 
and received as inspired as early as 150 A. D. ; that all the 
hookn of the present New Testament were received as iu- 
r\imd by Christian churches about 400 A . D. ; that the 
geof ral outlines of Paul's hivStory, as given in the New Tes- 
tament are correct ; and that all the epistles ascribed to 
hia, except that to the Uebrews, are genuine. 
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JEHOVAH A BARBAROUS DIVINITT. 

" O thon, wha In the bcATens dost dwell, 
WhA, M it pleaflM bent thjrKel*, 
Sendv uic to bearen and ten to bell, 

A' for tbj glory 
And no for onj ini'l* f^ HI 

Tbej're done afore thee I '*• 



*' Frcrj m%n's eleration U to be meaiured first and chleflj 
bjr bU conception of tbiji ^reat being." — OuAXXora. 

§ 11. Nearly all known nations or tribes of men bcIieTe 
in the existence of a divine person or persons, upon whom 
they bestow the qualities which form their ideal of perfec- 
tion. To use the words of Schiller, " Man paints himaeif 
in his po<ls." Barbarous tribes have barbarous |i^ods with 
gross material forms : and enlightened men have immaterial 
gmls with high moral and intellectual attributes. Thiriwall 
in his Ilutory of Greece, siMjaking of tlie Grecian concep- 
tion of Jujiiter, the supreme divinity, says '* Even this 
greatest and most glorious of beings, as he is called, is 
subject like other gods to passion and frailty, for though 
secure from dissolution, though surpassingly beautiful and 
strong, and warmed with a purer blood than fills the Tciiis 
of men, their heavenly frames are not insensible to pleasure 
and pain ; they need the refreshment of ambrosial food, 
and inhale a grateful savor from the sacrifices of their 
worshi])ers. Their other affections correspond to the grofi»- 
ness of their animal appetites. Capricious love and hatred, 
anger and jealousy, often disturb tlie calm of their bosoms : 
the peace of the Olympian state might be broken by fac- 
tions and even by conspiracies formed against its chief, 
lie himself cannot keep perfectly aloof from their quarrels ; 
he occasionally wavers in his purposes, is overreached by 
artifice, blinded by desire, and hurried hj resentment into 
unseemly violence." Such was the Olympiau Jupiter, 
whose character is adduced by the Christians as \^xi{ in 
itself of the fnlsehooil of the (Jreck nivth.olo'jv, ind thcT 
point with Iriuinph to tlw exalted .J'liovah, as rvid'M»»v «»f 
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t?ic truth of their creed. Bishop Watson, in replying to 
IViine, suiil, ** An honest man^ sincere in hie endeavors to 
search out troth, would examine first whether the Bible 
attrihute<l to the Supreme Being any attributes repugnant 
to holiness, truth, justice, goodness — whether it represented 
him as subject to human infirmities." We shall theik 
examine. The Hebrew Scriptures were published among a 
rule jwople, and, if of liuman origin, probably represent Jeho- 
vah as a coarse, rude being ; but if those Scriptures were 
written by Jehovah himself, we shall find the divine nature 
represented as pure and perfect. 

§ 12. Jehovah is a biped. According to Genesis (/. 26. 
27 ) man was created in Jehovah's *' image :" and since 
m:m is a biped, Jehovah must be the same. It was the 
<'onimon belief in ancient times that the gods have bodies 
like men, and if Moses had had a different opinion he would 
not only have said so in unequivocal language, but he would 
have carefully avoided any assertion that divinity and 
humanity are encased in similar " images.'' Jehovah not 
only has the biped organization bnt he also uses his organs 
a.s m«*n do. He walked " in the garden in the cool of the 
day ** ( Gen III 8), selecting an agreeable time for a prome- 
nade He ** appeared " to Abraham, and took dinner with 
the patriarch, the meal being composed of veal, butter and 
luilk. The two had a long conversation, which is preserved 
word for word. The mortal bij)ed gave some very good 
advice to the immortal, who was about to "go down and 
see whether" Sodom and Gomorrah were so wicked as 
fieople said (Gen XVIII). So t>o he went "down" to 
Cfiuibund the Balx'lites. He " spoke unto Moses face to 
face, as a man spoakcth unto his friend" {Ex. XXXIII. 
i 1 ), and afterwanls he was so ^Ta-'ious as to show to the 
law-giver his " back-p irts " ( Kr. XXXIIL 23), whereby the 
latter was no doubt highly c«liri(Ml. As becomes a great jwten- 
tatc Jehovah has reception days, v.hcu he welcomes angels 
who are employed in carrying his nn'ssa;^es and attending 
to his bu-iness in places wlicre he cannot attend in person. 
Jt was on such a day, " wlien the soms of (lod at me to pre.'ient 
th"»n<''lvt's bpforo the T,ord, uud Satan came also amonir 
ll'-tn." that the «-«»n>j»ir.n*y was f(»rincd bctwivMi lloavr'n 
and ll-M f»r th»M»vrrnin»\v if Jn'i (A A. /. d ). Tlial Jclio- 
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yah lias a voice is clearly implied bj the nrnneroos coaver- 
satious which lie held with Abraham, Moses aod othera : 
and we learu that his voice bears a great resemblaDce to 
that of mun. Samuel, when he heard it, supposed that it 
was the voice of Eli (1. S. Ill 8). The Ahiiighty is not 
without mechanical skill, for it is written that " unto Adam 
also and unto his wife did the Lord God make coats of 
skin and clothed them" {Gen III. 21), and a3 the Father 
thus tried his hand at tailoring, so the Son subsequently 
became a carpenter (Mark VL 3). After work, rest is 
required for Gods as well as men : and so " In six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth and on the seventh day he 
rested and was refreshid" {Ex. XXXI. 17). He dwelt 
only among his chosen people, never making himself mani- 
fest to the Heathens unless when fighting for his followers. 
Jndca was his country, Jerusalem was his city, the Temple 
was his house, and the Ark was his throne. The Jews 
exclaimed ** Oh thou God that dwellest between the chemb- 
bim" iPs. LXXX 1), which were figures on the ark. 
Jesus said his Father was in '* heaven," and when he was bap- 
tizf^, the Holy Ghost in the shape of a dove came down 
from the home of the Three: and the divine Jesus **is 
gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God" O- 
yV/. Ill 22). So far as we can form an opinion from the 
language of Genesis, the authors of that book 8up]X)6ed 
man's mental constitution to have been originally different 
from tiiat t^f Jehovah chiefly in the knowletlge of good and 
evil ; aiul after that difference had been removed by eating 
the ft»rl>i«lilen fruit, the creator remarked that the mortal 
had ** bectmie as one of us" {Gen III 22). Tliis doctrine 
that the Deity is similar to man in his material organization, 
physical form, and his mental constitution, is called Anthro- 
pomorphism. 

Palfrey* speaks as follows of tlie narrative in the eigh- 
teenth chapter of Genesis: "Jehovah jonmeying like an 
opulent traveller with two attendants, approaches Abra- 
huin's tent iu the heat of noon, and accepts his hospitabl*^ 
offers of water f<»r his feet, and refreshment for his hnnger. 
In recon!i>ensc of this entertainment, he makes a promise 
to his attentive hosts of that blessing on which their hearts 

• Lectures on Jenish AoUquitics. Ihjc. XXIII. 
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arc most set, while he rebukes Sarah for her incredulity, 
and the iudecorous levity of its expression. The interview 
over, he proceeds on his way towards Sodora, and tells 
Abraham, who has respectfully accompanied him, that his 
puqHkse is to see whether tidings which have been brought 
to him of the iniquity of that place, are well founded. Like 
an obliged and grateful guest, he listens patiently, as they 
walk, to Abndiam's solicitations for mercy for his neigli- 
bors. He sends his servants forward to make the scrutiny 
on which he is intent ; and the truth of the unfavorable 
reports being ascertained by their experience, he proceeds 
to the accomplishment of his work of vengeance, sparing 
only the family in which his messengers had found safety 
and protection. What intelligent friend to the Divine 
Mission of Moses will be prepared to say that such views 
of God and of his agency as arc presented in these particu- 
lars, were set down by him as jnst representations T* 

§ 13. Jehovah is represenied in the Bible as cruel and 
lUfodihirsty, 

The Lord hath sworn that he will have war with Ama- 
lek from generation to generation. Gtn. XVII. 16. 

He slew 500,000 men of Israel. 2 Ch, XIIL 15-17. 

He sent a pestilence to destroy 70,000 Israelites. 1 
Ck XXL 15. 

He vexed Israel with all adversity. 2 Ch. XV, 6. 

He punished his true prophet for being innocently de- 
reired, and permitted the deceiver to go unharmed. 1 K, 
XUL 1-25. 

The Samaritan women with child shonld be ripped up. 
Hosea XIIL 16. 

Jehovah dcstroved 185,000 men in one night. 2 K. 

XIX 35. 

He slew 50,070 Bethshomites for innocently looking 
into the ark. 2 S. VI. 19. 

He emote Uzzah for piously putting up his hand to save 
the ark from fulling. 2 5. VI. 6, 7. 

He inflicts punishment on the third and fourth genera- 
tion, Ikut, V. 1) : 

•'The anger of the Lord was kindled gainst I>rael 
and he moved David aguin>t tlum to say, 'Go numlM?r 
lirael and Judah'^'. -. iS. XXIV. 1. In accordance with 
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that iofitigatioD of Jehorab, David took a censns of nil the 
Jews. After he had done so, he came to the conclusion , 
for reasons not explained, that he had committed a great 
sin and prayed to the Lord for pardon (2. S. XXIV. lOJ. 
The latter however had determined to avail himself of the 
pretext to gratify his hate against his " peculiar i>eople", and 
refused to be appeased. Nevertheless he was willing to 
give David a choice of etils, and sent word to him, saying, 
** Choose thee either three years famine, or three months 
to be destroyed before thy foes, while that the sword of 
thine enemies overtaketh thee, or else three days the sword 
of the Lord, even the pestilence in the land, and the angel 
of the Lord destroying throughout all the coasts of Israel**. 
•* And David said", " Let me fall now into the hand of the 
Lord ". " So the Lord sent pestilence upon Israel ; and 
there fell of Israel seventy thousand men" (\. Ch, XXI. 
12-14^. Here is a precious case of barbarity I Jehovah 
wants an excuse for gratifying his malice against a whole 
people, and he induces their monarch to do an act which 
was not evil in itself and which does not appear from the 
record in the Bible to have been undertaken with anv bad 
motives or to have been executed in an evil or inefficient 
maimer, and when the act is done, although the agent con- 
fi'sses his sin ("where none existed j, and prays for panion, 
the Lord persists in taking vengeance by slaying seventy 
tliousaiid jKTsons, and inflicting great consequent misery 
u)>on their nunuTous relatives : and all this upon persons 
who had nothing to do with the alleged sin, which was no 
sin, and wliieh, even if it had been sin, would properly have 
been chargeable only to Jehovah, its instigator. 

" Israel joincNl him>clf to Baal-pcor ; and the jinircr of the Lord 
was kindled again.<^t Israeli. And the lx)nl said unto Moe^^s. * Take 
all the heads of the people and hang them up Ixjfore the Lird 
against the 8un, that the fierce anpr of the Lord may he timied 
avcny from Israel.' Ami Mosos said unto the judgcis of Israel, 
* Slay yc every one his men that were joined unt«) IJoal-ptH^r.* And. 
Iiehold, one of the children of Israel came and brought onto his 
brethcm a Midianitish woman in the siirht of Moses, antl in the 
siiirht of all the con;rn^?at ion of the children of I*Tael. who were 
w«vi)in:r lK'fnro*tlM' dv r of the t:ilH.Tnael«' of tin' cnnirrrinition. 
And wIh'u l'Iiini':i<. ih ' sf>n of Klt'-.i/jir. tin* s'Mi of Aaron, tlie 
priest saw it, he rikre up fnun amuii' thr i*nM;j[r?ritiiMi. and took a 
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jarolin in hi?* haiwl ; Am] he went after the man of Israel into the 
tA*nt atid thrust both of them through, the man of L<rael and the 
woman, thrwufh her bellj. So tlie plague was stayed from the 
childn-n of krael." Num. XXV. 3—13. 

Jehovah appeased by human sacrifice, not only stayed 
the plagfue, but he honored Fhineas and his seed with ever- 
Listinjr priesthood, because he was zealous for his Goil, and 
his deed was " counted to him for righteousness unto all 
geuemtions of men forever more**. Ps. CVI. 31. 

** I [Jehovah] jrave them [the Jews] al?o ptatutos that were 
not pood and jud^nnents whereby they should not live, and I pol- 
Inte*! them in their o^ii pifts, in that they causetl to pa.s3 through 
the fire all tliat opened the womb, that I might make tliem desolate, 
to the end that they might know that I am the Lord.'* Ezek. XX. 25. 

Thus God ** caused" the Jews to be guilty of offering 
haman sacrifices I 

•* Tliibs Kiith the I/ml of Hosts/ [to Saul, King of the Jews] 

* I n-nM-nilxT that which Amalek did to Israel, how he laid wait 
f«»r him in the way, when he came un from Egj'pt [400 years pn»vi- 
cuLslyJ. Now go and suiito AmalcK, and utterly dtvtroy all that 
thi'Y iiavr, and sfNire them not ; but slay lK)th man and woman, in- 
fant anil snckling. o\ and slu-cp. camel ami ass. ♦ ♦ ♦ And Saul 
MiMti* tht* Amah-kites. ♦ ♦ ♦ Hut Saul and the people sjKired 
AsiiiZ [the- kini:] ainl the liost of the slux-p. and of the oxen, and 
of tin* rutlinirs. and the lamlw. ♦ ♦ ♦ Then came thewonlof the 
lyrd to Samm>l sa\*ing. ' It repcnteth me that I have set up Saul to 
U' kinjj : for he b< turne<l back from f»>llowin£r me and hath not 
perf'jmK'd my commandment-^ ' [in saving Agag and the cattle]. 

* * ♦ And Saul sai«l unto Sanni«*l ♦ ♦ ♦ * The pe<n»le took ot 
tlie Fpoil. sheep and oxen, the chief of the thing which snould have 
Ittf-n utterly destroytti. to sa<Titi«v unt<i the I^>rd.thy Hod in Gilgal. 

* • * I havesiiHM.nl ; for I have traius:rri*sse<l the conuimndment ot 
tlK? Lord, ami tliy wonN ; l>ecaii«^e I fi-annl the people and obeyed 
their voiw. Now therefore 1 pray the<». pardon my sin, and turn 
AlT&in with nje that 1 may worship the I»nl.* And Samuel said 
until Saul. * I will not n-turn with thee; for thou hast njecteil the 
Word of the I>»ni and the I/jni hath nji.H'ted thee fn>m Ixinjr king 
OTiT Israel.' ♦ ♦ ♦ And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the 
1>^ in Gilgal." 1 S. XV. 2—33. 

" And the ljon\ sjii<l. • Who shall <*nticc Ahab, King of Israel, 
that he may go np and fall at I^nnoth-dihwl ? * And one spake, 
nyini; after this niann<T, ami aii"th«T after that manmT. Ilien 
raim- tlwa* out a spirit an<l &to<j«l lieP»re the lx>rd, and said, • 1 will 
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entite him/ And the I»rd said unto him, * Wherewith ? * And 
he said, ' I will po out, and be a \fm*x {Spirit in the mouth of all his 
proi)het8/ And the Lord said. * Thou shalt entice him. and thou 
sliaft also prevail ; go out and do even ao.' " 2 Ch. XVIIL 19 — ^21. 

The seventh chapter of the book of Joshua contains an 
interesting story of Achan. This individual was a soldier 
in the gang of robbers or fiUibusters, with which Joshua 
conquered Jericho. Contrary to the orders of his leader, 
Achan kept some of the spoil of the city, for the prophet 
had ordered that not only all the men, women, and children 
in the city should be slaughtered, but that the property 
should be destroyed, and nothing kept as spoil. This was 
Jehovistic morality in early ages, and although we should 
consider such conduct highly barbarous now, perhaps it was 
very proper and humane then. Well ! nobody noticed at 
the time that Achan took of the forbidden spoil ; but not 
long afterwards, an army, sent by Joshua to treat the city 
of Ai to the same benevolence shown to Jericho, was de- 
feated. Joshua was greatly afflicted at the news, and 
began to think that Jehovah was not so valuable a friend 
OS he had once supposed. He lamented that his tribe had 
followed the directions of the Lord in entering Canaan, and 
exclaimed, " Alas I Oh Lord God, wherefore hast thoa at 
all brought this people over Jordan to deliver us into the 
hands of the Amorites, to destroy us" ? God Almighty re- 
plied, not without indignation : " Get thee up ! Wherefore 
liest thou thus upon thy face ? Israel hath sinned '', Achan 
actually took several pieces of jewelry and other trifles at 
the destruction of Jericho, and now has them in his possc»- 
sion. Now, therefore, let hun *' be burned with fire, he, 
and all that he hath " ; and '' neither will I be with you 
any more, unless ye destroy the accursed thing from among 
you ". Thereupon, Achan, ** and his sons, and daughters ", 
(what business had they to be a sinner's children ?) " were 
stoned with stones", and " burned with fire ". This act of ho- 
manity and piety having been faithfully performed, " the Lord 
turned from the fierceness of his anger ", and to show that 
be was really propitiated, he directed Joshua to send an- 
other army against Ai, which he did, and the result was 
the destniction of Ai, and the massacre of all \U inhabi- 
tants, who were *' utterly destroyed " 
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** All the spoil of these cities [the capitals of five kingdoms hos- 
tile to the Hebrews] and the cattle^ the children of Israel took for 
a prej unto themselves ; but every man they smote with the edge 
of the sword, until they had d^troyed them, neither left they any to 
breathe. As the Lord commanded Moses, his servant, so did Moses 
command Joshua, and so did Joshua ; he left nothing undone of all 
that the Lord commanded Moses. » ♦ ♦ ♦ There was not a 
city that made peace with the children of Israd, save the Hivites, 
the inhabitants of Qibeon ; all other they took in battle. For it 
was of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they should come 
against Israd in battle, that he mip^ht destroy *them utterly, and 
ihiLt they imght have no favor, but that he might destroy them, as 
the Lord commanded Moses ". Joshua^ XL 14—20. 

While David reigned, a three-years' famine came upon 
tlic land of Israel, and oppressed the people sorely. The 
royal prophet, knowing that not a sparrow falls, except by 
the will of Jehovah, who rules the whole nnivcrse by the 
immediate exercise of his will, applied to the Lord to know 
why this famine had been inflicted upon the land. The Al- 
mighty replied, that it was because Saul had oppressed the 
Gibeoniteg, with whom the Israelites had entered into a 
treaty of friendship in the days of Joshua (Josh. IX. 3. 16), 
Saul's motive in this oppression was " zeal to the children 
of Israel and Judah " (2, S. XXI. 2). But the Lord 
was highly dissatisfied with that mode of showing zeal, and 
was determined to have revenge. Instead of takiuj? it, bow- 
erer, upon Saul, or upon his people during the lifetime of 
that monarch, TIehovah waited until many years after his 
death, and then took vengeance, not upon the descendants, 
or friends of Saul, but upon the whole nation. David, be- 
ing a prophet, understood that he should wash the hands 
of Israel free from this stain, and for that purpose he sent 
asking the Gibconites. what atonement they would have 
for the injustice wrought npon them by SmuI. They replied 
that they would he satisfied, if David should deliver to them 
seven «if the sons of Saul to he hanged. David, withont 
hesitation, complied by giving them two sons and live grand- 
sonj* of Saul. These sons were the brothers of David^s wife, 
Michal. and the five grand-sons of Saul were sons of Michal 
by another husband. Thus David gave up two brothers- 
in-law, and five step-sons to tlie hangman ; but Jehovah 
appears to have lieen satisfied with the atonement, for after 
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the sacrifice he " was entreated for the land ^ (2 S. XXI. 
li), and he put a stop to the famine. 

The XXX I St chapter of Numbers contains an account 
of a war between Israel and Midian, commenced bj the or- 
der of Jehovah, who ordered his chosen people to take ven- 
geance on the heathen tribe. The Jewish army inyaded 
the Midian territory, " slew all the males", "burned all 
their cities ^, and " took all the women of Midian captives 
with their little ones '^ No sooner had Moses learned that 
the army had spared the women, than he " was wroth 
with the officers of the host ", and forthwith issncd his or- 
ders as follows : ** Kill every male amon^ the little ones, 
and kill every woman that hath known man by lying with 
him. But all the women-children that have not known a 
man by lyin<^ with him, keep alive for yourselves ". Of 
women that had not known man by lying with him ", there 
were thirty-two thousand, and of these " the Lord's tri- 
bute " was thirty-two persons. " Bishop Watson, in his 
Apology for tht^ Bible, says : * I see uotliing in this proceed- 
ing but good )>olicy, coml lined with mercy * I This remark 
is followed by some ill-advised declamation. The coarse 
writer (Paine\ against whom he professes to argue, had 
said that the Midinnitish virgins ' were consigned to de- 
bauchery by the order of Moses *. ' Prove this \ says the 
Bishop, * and I will allow that the Bible is what you call it, 
— a book of lies and wickedness, and blasjihemy '. The 
promised concession is cqnaHy liljcral and injudicious. As 
a matter of fair statomtMit, the word * debauchery * is ob- 
jectionable from its a^ssociation with modern manners and 
sentiments. But if we receive the Pentateuch as true, the 
difference between the actual lot of the Mitlianitish virgins, 
and what it is represented to have been by the use of that 
word, is very narrow and unsafe ground on which to peril 
the whole credil/ility of revealed religion. 

" It may be said, in defense of the Jews, that their con- 
duct toward the Midianites was not more barbarous than 
that of other ancient nations in their wars with each other. 
This defense, if the massacre, according to the account, had 
not been [)erj>et rated by the express order of Mosc?*, Is iu 
opposition to the more humane }iur[>ose of the army and its 
leiulers. As the case now stands, this apology implies the 
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l»roi>«»siii«»n Unit M><cs was coinmissionod by God to sanc- 
tion :iii(l jKTp<»Hiate the barbarism of his a^e"* 

The followinir are instructions ^iven by Jehovah to guide 
bU •* holy people" in conduct toward heathen nations. 

*• When tJiou ctmH^t nijj^h unto a city to light against it, then 
pnHrlaim peace unto it. And it shall be if it make thee answer of 
p^ce, and opi'n auto thee, then it shall be, tliat all the people that 
!:[$ fuam] therein, shall be tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve 
tlioe. Ami if it will make no jXiace with thee, but will make war 
ainiinst thee, then thou shalt besit^ it. And when the Lord thy 
Vtod, liath delivercxl it into thy hands, then tbou shalt smite every 
inak* thereof with the edgt* of the swonl. But the women, ami the 
iMie oites, ami the cattle, aiid all that is m the citij, even all the spoils 
thfn'<»f, shalt thou take unto thysi»lf ; and thou shalt eat the spoil 
of thirwj enemies, which the Lord, thy God, hath j^iven thee. Thus 
fhall tljou do unto all the cities which are very far off from thee 
which are n«it of the cities of these nations [the heathen occupanta 
of tlje promLsi'd land]. But of the cities of these people, which 
the ljm\. thy (iod, <loth pive thee for an inheritance, thou shalt 
■ivc {ytthinnr alive that breatheth.'* Dcui. XX. 10-16. 

The land which was to be treated in this style by a 
Iwnd of barbarians from the wilderness, under divine com- 
mand/ was alreaily hijj^hly civilized, with larjre cities 
•• walled up to heaven," and the land was hij^hly cnltivateil, 
•* flowinjr with milk and honev." Ex. III. 8. Num. X/IL 
27. 5S. i>tt/. 17//. 7-l>, I'X. 1. 

§ 14. I know of only one noteworthy attempt to jasti!'y 

Jeliovah for such deeds of cold-blooded cruelty as are 

ni*«'rded of him in this section in selections from his own 

antt>h!o;rrap)iy. Watson, in replyin^r to the strictures of 

Paine n|,H>u the command for the destruction of all the 

mahs and married women of a heathen tribe, savs : *' Y<>a 

think it repnj^nant to his [God^sJ moral justice, that he 

FhouM iloom to destructioii the cryinjf or smiling infants of 

lh*» Canaanitcs. W^hy do you not maintain it to be repuji^- 

D»nt to his moral justice, that he should suffer cryinjr or 

gmilinir infants to be swallowed up by an earthquake, 

dn*wned by an inundation, consumed by a fire, starved by 

a famine, or destroyed by a pestilence ? The Word of Gmi 

i* in perfet't harmony with his work ; crying or sinilinp: in- 

lknt8 arc subjected to death in both. We believe that tho 

• NoKTo:f. 
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earth, at the express command of God opened her month, 
and swallowed up Korah, Da than, and Abiram, with their 
wives, their sons, and their little ones. This you esteem so 
repujrnant to God*8 moral justice, that you spurn as 
spurious, the book in which the circumstance is related. 
AVhen Catania, Lima and Lisbon were severally destroyed 
by earthquakes, men, with their wives and their sous, and 
their little ones were swallowed up alive, — why do you not 
spurn as spurious the book of Nature in which this fact is 
certainly written ; and from the perusal of which you infer 
the moral justice of God ?" This argument implies that 
Jehovah is the author of evil, a doctrine which Christian 
philosophers do not assert. But if Jehovah be the author 
of evil, can he be worthy of worship ? Shall we adore in 
a God the same act which we punish in men with death ? 
When a man sets a ship on fire and causes the death of 
several hundred persons by burning and drowning, he is a 
horrible wretch, against whom all the world is in arms ; 
but if Jehovah strikes another ship with lightning, and 
burns it up, causing equal misery and loss of life, it is 
all right. • 

§ 15. The Bihlt represents Jehovah as ^partial. He 
selected the Jews to be his favorite nation ; he gave them 
laws and rulers, and cared for their welfare, while he was 
utterly careless for the fate of other nations. 

" Thou [Israel] art an holy people unto the Lord thy (Jod, the 
liOrd thy God hatn chosen thee to be a special people unto himself, 
above all people that arc on the face of the earth." Deut. ML 6. 

** I will take you to me for a people, and I wiU be to you a 
God.' Ex, VI. 7. 

" Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy naUoo.*' 
Ex. XIX, 6. 

J<'hovah hath chosen the Jews " for his inheritance." P*. 
XXXllL 12. 

" Ye sliall not eat of anvthin^ tliat dieth of itself ; them shalt 
give it to the stranger that b in thy gates that he may eat it ; or 
thou mavst sell it unto an alien." DcxU. XIV, 2L 

" ITiou shalt have all the heathen in derision." Ps, LIX. 8. 

" I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance." Ps. 11. 8. 

§ 16. The BihU represents Jehovah as ignorant and wtak. 
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JehoTah tried to find oat what was in Hezekiab's heart. 
2 Ch. XXXJI. 31. 

He sent to have the length and breadth of Jernsaleiu 
mea<nred with a tape. Zfch. II. 2. 

He went to Balaam for information. Kitm. XXII. 9. 

He inquired for information. 2 Ch. XVIII. 19. 

He could not conquer chariots with scythes. Jud. 
I. 19. 

*• And it came to pass by tlie way that the Lord met 
him [Moses] and sought to kill him" (Ex. IV. 24), but as 
it appears, did not succeed, for Moses lived forty years or 
more afterwards. I wonder whether it was a fair fight. 
Perhaps Moses took " a foul hold.** 

Some years after Jehovah had selected Abraham to be 
the father of the chosen people, and had notified him of the 
choice, and had repeatedly spoken to him al)out that and 
other matters, after Isaac was born in accordance with the 
divine promise and in violation of all the rules of probabi- 
lity, after the Divine Majesty had repeatedly appeared in 
person to the eyes of the great patriarch, after the memor- 
able destruction of Sodom and many other striking exhibi- 
tions of divine power, the Lord was still in doubt whether 
Abraham really believed in Him ; and, to satisfy Himself, 
He ordered Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac. Abraham 
did not stop to parley as he had previously done with suc- 
cess in pleading for Sodom, but he prepared the altar, tied 
his SOD hand and foot, and raised the sacrificial knife to let 
oat the blood of the intended victim, when the Lord, satis- 
fied that Abraham was in earnest, revoked the order of the 
sacrifice, saying, '*noir I know that thou fearest God. 5««njif 
that thon hast not withheld thy son" ( Gen. XXII. 1- 
14). It is singular that God did not know it before. 

*- Tbrni shall remcmljor all the way, which the Lonl thy God, 
V<3 tb»Y these forty years in the wildcme:^ to humble thee, and to 
prore thee, to know what wa«^ in thine heart, whether thou wouldst 
kf«p his c()mmaDdment.<^'' JJeut. VIII. 2. 

§ 17. Tlie Father of the Universe u depirted in the 
Ikbrtv Scriptures as chungenble and frequently repentant. 

Jehovah wavered in his intention. Num. XXX III, 
55,66. 
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He repented havinjr make Saul king (1 S. XV. 10, 
11, 35). He had previously piven Saul another heart and 
promised to be with him. I S. X. 7, 9. 

The Lord repented of the evil he was about to do to 
Jerusalem. 2 S. XXIV, 16. 

lie was jrrieved for the misery iuflicted by himself on 
Israel. Jud. X. 16, 

He rejK'nted of the evil he had done to Israel. 1 CA. 
AAV. U, 15. 

He repented of the evil he was about to do to Israel. 
Jtr, XXVI. 13. 

** And it repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, 
and it prievod him at his heart" Gen. VI. 6. 

** And the children of Israel did evil again in the sijrht of the 
XiOnl, and ser\ed Baalim and Ashtaroth, and the jrods of Syria, 
and tlie gods of Zidon, and the gods of Moah. and tlie gods of the 
children of Ammon, and the gods of the Philistines, ami forsook 
the Lord and served him not. And the anger of the Lord was liot 
against Israel, and he sold them into the hands of the Philistines, 
and into the hiin<ls of the children of Ammon. And that year they 
vexed and oppresstxl the children of Israel eijpchteen years, all the 
children of Israel that were on the other side Jordan, in the land 
of the Amoriti^s, which is in (iilead. Moreover, tlie children of 
Ammon passed over tfordan to fight also against Judah and against 
Benjamin, and against the house of Kphraim ; so that Israel was 
sore distre?se<L And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord 
saving, * We have sinned against th(»e, both iKvause we have for- 
saken our God. and also served Baalim.* And the I^ord said unto 
the children of Israel, * Did n(^t I deliver you from the l^g}•ptian!^ 
and from the Aniorites, from the children of Amnion and from tlie 
Philistines ? The Zidonians also and the Amalekiti^ and the Mao- 
nites did oppress you ; and ye crie<l to me and I delivered you out 
of th<*ir hand. Yet ye have forsaken me and ser\*ed other gods ; 
whenTore I will deliver you no more. Go and cry unto the goda 
whom ye have chosen ; \vi them deliver you in the time of yoar 
tribulation.' And the children of Israel said unto the Ijord, *'We 
have sinned ; do thou unto us, whatsoever seemeth goo<l unto thee ; 
deliver us only, we pray thee this day.' Ami thev put away the 
strange go<ls fn^m among them, and served the liOnf ; and his* soul 
w:is grievetl for the misery of IsraH." /»///. A'. C-lf). And the 
Lord niL-e up .Jephthah who dilivcrcd them. Jtul. XI. 29. 32. 

Hezekiah was *' sick unto death ", and the Lord sent 
word to him. saying, *' Let thine house in order, for thoo 
shall die." Hezekiah demurred saying, " Rcmeml)er Lord, 
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I beseech thee, how I bare walked before thee in tnith and 
with a perfect heart/' And Jehovah wsls tamed from hU 
paq>06e and sent word to Hezekiah, '^ I have heard thy 
prajer, I have seen thy tears ; behold I will add unto thy 
days fifteen years." Is. XXXVIU. 1—5. 

^ And the Lord said, ' Because the cry of Sodom and Gomor- 
nh i§ grvat, and because their sin is very grievous, I will go down 
now, ajjd see whether they have done altogether according to tha 
cry of it, which is come unto me : and if not, I will know ! And 
the men [Jehovah*! angelic spies] turned their fiices from thence 
mnd went toward Sodom ; but Abraham stood yet before the LonL 
And Abraham drew near, and said, ' Wilt thou also destroy the 
nghteoQS with the wicked? Feradventurc there be fifty righteous 
within the city ; wilt thou also destroy and not spare the place for 
the fifty righteous that are therein ? That be far from thee to do 
after this manner, to slay the righteous with the wicked ; and that 
the righteous should be as the wicked, that be far from tlice ; shall 

t& judge of all the earth do right ? ' And the Lord said, * If 



I tod m Sodom fifty righteous within the city, then I will spare all 
the pfaioe for their sakcs.* And Abraham answered and said, * Be- 
hold now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, which am 
hot dq»t and asbc« ; perad vent ore there shall lack five of the fifty 
righteous ; wilt thou destroy all the city for lack of five ? ' And 
He mid. * If I find forty and five. I will not destroy it' And he 
ipoke to Ilim yet asrain and said. * Feradventurc there shall be forty 
fomd there.' And lie said. * I will not do it for forty's sake.' And 
he Mi onto Ilim, ' Oh. let not the Jjord be angry, and I will speak ; 
pendventnre thcTe shall thirty Ix; found there.' And He said, ^ I 
wiD Doi do iU if I find thirty there.' And he said, * Behold now I 
have taken upon me to sfieak unto the I»rd ; peradventure there 
■haQ be twenty found there.' Ami Ho said, * I will not destroy it 
f»jr twentv's sake.' And he Siiiil, • Oh, let not the I>onl be angry, 
Um\ I will «pKik yet but thii* omv, |H»radventure ten shall be found 
thcpe*.* And Hf said. * I will not dt-stnjy it for ten's .sake.' Ami 
thp Lord went His way as soon a^ he had left communing* witli 
Abrmham ; and Abraham retiirnc^l unto bis place." Gen. XVlll. 
2fr— 33. 

In old times Jeliovah was much more sociable with men 
than he is now-a-<lavs. as the above narrative mav testifv. 

m mm 

lie jseem-* to have taken the ailvioe and rehukoN aihninis- 
t-re«l to him by the mortal bipe.l in a very ehri>ti:in spirit. 
Tfte preceding and the two succtetlinir extracts contain the 
rprtffds of the most remarkable confabs which he ever held 
vith men. 
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" And the Lord said onto Moees, ' Go, fxi ihce down : for thy 
people, which thou broaghtest out of the knd of Ejrypt, have cor- 
rupted themselves : they have turned aside quickly out of the way 
which I commanded them : they have made them a molten calf, and 
have worshipped it, and have sacrificed thereunto, and said, tbeee 
\h} thy Gods, O Israel, which have brought thee up. out of the land 
of Egypt '. And tlie Lord said unto Moses, * I have seen Uiis peo- 
ple, and, behold, it is a stiff-necked people : now, therefore, let mc 
alone, that my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I mar 
consume them : and I will make of thee a great nation '. An& 
Moees besought the Lord, his God, and said * Lord, why doth thr 
wrath wax hot against thy people, which thoo hast brought forth 
out of the land of Egypt, with great power, and with a mighty 
hand '. Wherefore should the Egyptian speak and say, * For mis- 
chief did he bring them out, to slay them m the mountains, and to 
consume them from the face of the earth.' Turn from thy fierce 
wrath and repent of this evil against thy people. Remember Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Israel, thy servants, to whom thou swearest by 
thine own self, and saidst unto them, I will multiply your seed as 
the stars of heaven, and all this land that I have spoken of, wiU I 
give unto your seed, and they shall inherit it forever. And the 
Ijord repented of the evil which he thought to do unto his people.** 
Ex, XXXIL 7-14. 

Moses who was learned in all the wisdom of Egypt 
was a gage counsellor, and his superiority to Jehorah, who 
had probably had little intercourse with polite society, is 
evident from this story. Nevertheless it appears from the 
following narrative that the Lord did not profit much by 
the good advice of his Prime Minister. 

*" And the Lord said unto Moses, ' How long will this people 
provoke me ? And how long will it be ere they believe me, for all 
the signs which I have showed them ? I will smite them with the 
pestilence and disinherit them, and will make of thee a greater 
nation and mightier than they '. And Moses said onto the Lord, 
' Then the Egyptians shall hear it, (for thou broughtest up this peo- 
ple in thy might from among them); and they will tell it to the 
inhabitants of this land : for they have heard that thou, O Lord, 
art among this people, that thou Lord, art seen face to face, and 
that thy cloud standeth over them, and that thou goest before 
them by day-time in a pillar of cloud, and in a pillar of fire by night. 
Now if thou shalt kill all this people as one man, tht-n the nations 
which have heard the fame of thee, will speak saying. Behold the 
Lord was not able to bring this people into the land whidi be 
swore unto them, therefore he hath slain them in the wikkmess. 
And now, I beseech thee, let the power of my LcNrd be great, accord- 
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iog tt thoQ hast spoken, Buymg The Lord is loog-eofiGring and of 
great mercy, foiriTuig iniquity and tnuiBgrcssion, and by no means 
dealing the gouty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children nnto the'third and fourth generation. Pardon, I beseech 
thee, the iniqnity of this people^ according unto th^ greatness of 
thy mercy, aod as thou hast forgiven this people from Egypt, even 
ontil now '. And the Lord said ' I liave psirdoned according to 
thy word ' ". Numbers XIV, 11-20. 

§ 18. Is the reader not satisfied that Jehovah was a 
barbarous divinity ? Was he not a horrible divinity, suited 
to the ideas of a superstitions, semi-barbarous people, filled 
with presumption that they alone had favor with God, and 
rights among men? If a powerful, unscrupuloas, tyran- 
nical priesthood had desired to fill their followers with hatred 
and contempt for all foreigners, could they have devised a 
more efficient means for attaining their end, than that of 
establishing the worship of a deity with such a character 
as the Hebrew Jehovah ? Reader, is he your God ? Do 
jOQ worship him ? Do you believe the quotations, which 
I have made in this chapter from the Bible, to have been 
written originally at his dictation ? Do you thiuk the 
words and deeds, ascribed to him iu those quotations, to be 
consistent with the attributes of perfect love, mercy, justice, 
and wisdom ? Or if you reject such portions of the Bible, 
why not reject all of it ? How can one portion of it be 
inspired, and another portion be not only uninspired, but 
written oiider the influence of baleful superstitions ? If you 
deny the troth of Moses when he described himself as more 
wise a^d merciful than Jehovah, (as he does virtually in 
the last quotation made) how can you accept with full 
€aith the story of Adam*8 fall, written by that same Moses? 
And if yon reject the myth of the fall by Adam, how were 
yoQ tared by Jesus? And how could Jesas have possessed 
more than human wisdom, when he recognized the imme- 
diate divine authority of Moses ? 

There are some passages ("comparatively few in the 
Old Testament), which represent Jehovah as just, merciful 
and loving ; but they are contradicted by those quoted, 
and by hundreds of others, and indeed by the general 
i|jirit of the law. The deity of the New Testament as com- 
pared with the Mosaic divinity, is a )>attern of mildness and 
good faanners in his ordinary conduct, but his barbarous 

8 
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character is eYideot from his condemnation of all, who do 
not worship him, to infinite and eternal safTering in a lake 
of fire and brimstone. Paol sajs '* It is a fearfnl thing to 
fall into the hands of the li?ing God'' IHeb, X 31.). He 
might have added " It is a fearful thing to Ml into the jaws 
of a blood-thirst J and infuriated Hger". 



CHAPTER IV. 

JESU8 NOT A PERFECT MORAL IIERO. 

"Ton win nnt rawl tb« XevTMtaacnt It ia 
tbehbtory ofa peraooafpcftl1«d J«ii«« Ktcy la 
joar eje tb« opptMite prPtMwttHM ; lint of tiMM* 
who mj be was bi>if»tt«i b^ God, bora of a 
▼irfia, «itfpeod«d aiwl rrrwW the kwa of nataro 
at vQl, an.l a«ceod«^l binMlj ioto beam ; aad 
•moMtlly. of tbo^ vbo mj be wmm a man of (Dv^ 
fritimate birth, of a beoer^k^ot heart, eathaaiaa- 
tic mind, vbo tet oat without preteiwinoa, ciWd 
in bt^i^vinc them, and wa« punkhrd capitaBj 
K»r Mditiim. br beiofr (phbet^ acoordinf to tte 
Roman law . — ta< tJUM JtntMMXS. 

§ 19. The Bihlc represents Christ, the alleged Sarior 
and great teacher of mankind, as a character with little 
title to onr reverence or adminition. Althoagh uomioallj 
a God, he was in every essential respect a man, and 
and as snch he uiiist be jail<;ed. If the Christian doctrines 
be tme, Jesus, whetht-r human or divine, b, in either case, 
the great teacher, the representative on earth of the Deitj, 
and he should be our greatest and most admirable 
character — a hero in every true sense of the word — pure 
and great alK)ve all other men. This purity and greatness 
should be not only existent but also penn*ptilde. ITnleas 
such qualities were exercised, they would be of no benefit ; 
and if tliey were exercised the inspired wrileri? of hu? life 
must have known, and should have mail«« a record of their 
inanifestatious. The advocates of Christianity boast loudly 
of the pure and exalted character of their Redeemer, as 
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shown in the history of his life, and point to his words and 
deeils as greater taken together than the words and 
deeds of any other man ever were or ever can be — as in 
themselves conclusive evidence of his divine mission. Infi- 
dels, while denying all claims of the Bible to inspiration, 
and asserting that Jesns was a man like other men, have 
generally admitted that he was a very great and good man. 
Soch men as Hennell, Franklin, Strauss, Roussean, 
GcDthe, Voltaire, Paine, Wieland, Byron, Rammohun Roy, 
Emerson and Carlyle, have paid high tributes to his moral 
character, some of them saying that he never had an equal 
among men. Almost, if not entirely alone, in taking ground 
against such great authority, yet in justice to the subject, 
and to my own views, I must contend that an examination 
of the record will show that Jesus exhibited no high talent, 
or heroic character, but on the contrary will show that his 
doctrines were all borrowed, that his moral teachings were 
in many important particulars unsound and defective, that 
his conduct was frequently that of a weak and timorous 
man, that he often prevaricated in regard to his doctrine, 
that he adopted ancient superstitions, and that not Jesus, 
but Paul is the hero of the New Testament, the author of 
the hooks, the teacher of the doctrine and the founder of 
the Christian Churches now in existence. 

§ 20. We must consider the overthrow of the exclusive 
rude, tyrannical and form-bound creed of Moses, and the 
establishment on its ruins of the mild, comparatively lil>eral 
and universal Christian religion as a blessing to humanity, 
more particularly since that religion, under the concnrrencc 
of a multitude of causes, has been adopted by a multitude 
of nations who were previously under the domiiiiun of 
worse forms of faith. Jesus was undeniably the ocnsion of 
that reform, and while engaged in the labors which aided 
to bring it about, he was put to death. There is a true 
nobility in working for a good cause, with a clear compre- 
hension of its goodness, and from pure motives ; thore is a 
hitrh heroi.sm in the continuation ot such work, when faith- 
fulness to it is threatened with death ; and moral ^Teatness 
rises nearly if not quite to its highest possible manifestation 
in the wise, enlightened and prudent man who ui^fulteringly 
faces and meets death rather than fail in what he considers 
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Ills doty to troth. Jesus was executed ; he was executed 
because his conduct or his doctrines were obnoxious to j>er- 
soos in power ; and we have no reason to question the 
purity of his motives. If his doctrines were enliirhteiuHl 
and good, and if his death was caused by his per>isti>nce in 
teaching them, after he foresaw tlie danger of death, we 
cannot deny our warm admiration to him. High heroism 
requires, as I understand it, a large degree of both intellect 
and moral purpose. Great genius without goodness, and 
great goodness without perspicuous sense are both, to some 
extent, unadmirable. The good purposes, and the great 
dcvoutness of Jesus I admit, but I deny his claim to high 
heroism, because his mind was narrow, and many of bin 
teachings false — as I hope to prove presently. 

If it be plain that Jesus sought to overthrow the Jewish 
law, that he sought to establish upon its ruins, a perma- 
nent, universal and form-free religion, — if he foresaw and 
sought the development of Christianity as interpreted of 
late years by Channing, Palfrey, Arnold, Milman, Morell, 
Schleiermacher and hundreds of other good, great, and in 
every respect admirable men — or even if he foresaw and 
sought only the development of his religion as illustrated in 
the history of Christendom for the last eighteen centuries, 
then we can not for one moment deny his heroic merit 
But what evidence is there that he had such foresight and 
purposes ? It is true that, accor(fing to the Evangelists, 
he used many expressions implying the overthrow of the 
Mosaic law, and the adoption in its place, of a universal 
faith. He said the " law was until John" the Baptist, thus 
giving his hearers to understand, that the old Jewish law 
was of no force subsequent to the preaching of John. He 
said that the man who should follow him, renounce pecu- 
niary wealth and observe the ten commandments, would 
be perfectly righteous. He said that the whole law con- 
sisted in doing to others as we would have them do to 
ourselves. He declared *' Not that which goeth into the 
mouth of a man defileth, but tliat which cometh out.^ He 
made a practice of speaking with great disrespect of 
the Scribes and Pharisees — by whom he meant the Levites 
(the heirs of Jehovah's ministry forever, according toithe 
Mosaic law), and he said, a man could not enter the king- 
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dom of Heaven unless he were more righteous than they ; 
and he declared that no man born of woman, was greater 
than John the Baptist who styled the LcYites '* a generation 
of vipers" and paid no regard to the Mosaic ceremonial. 
Finally it is reported that Jesus, in his last charge to hU 
disciples, directed them to preach the gospel to " all nations." 
If we admit these statements to be true, we must also 
admit that Jesus intended to overthrow the Mosaic Law : 
but unless they be proved to be true, we have no reason 
to l>elieve that he had any such intention. By examining 
the New Testament, we find them to be contradicfted, in a 
great many passages — the contradiction being absolutely 
irreconcilable ; and the weight of the passages and infe- 
rences being entirely against the above statements. But 
we find that Jesus admitted the inspiration of the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; he declared he had not come to destroy the 
law and the prophets, of which every jot and tittle should 
be fulfilled ; that he spoke approvingly of sacrifices (Aia^ V. 
23 j, and of fasting {Mat. VI. 18) ; that when accused of 
violating the Sabbath, he did not deny the sanctity of the 
day, but pleaded in justification that his actions had not 
violated its holiness ; that he s;)oke of Jerusalem as the 
Holy City, and the Temple as the House of his Father ; 
that he directed a cleansed leper to show himself to the 
|>riesta, and " offer the gift that Moses commanded for a tes- 
timony unto them" {3Tat. VIII. \) ; that he said the 
priests sat in ** Moses* seat" and directed the peopU to obey 
them (Mat. XXII L 3, i.) ; that when a Gentile woman ad- 
dressed him, he repulsed her rudely, and said his mission 
was only to the Jews (Mat. X V. 23) ; that he ordered his 
apostles to preach to the children of Israel only (Mat. X. 
5. 6 J ; that he never preached to the Gentiles, and had no 
(tentile among his ajHJstles, and none among his disciples. 
Here are two classes of statements entirely irreconcilable, 
n'j)«irted by the same authorities, and if considered by 
themselves, of equal probability. We must then look to 
tiie cont«*xt, and the history of the Christian Gospel and 
Church, for additional li*:ht, and we shall find mnch testi- 
n»ony, going to show that Jesus was not an enemy of the 
ceremonial observances of the Mosaic law, but that ho 
tanght his followers to believe that sacrifices, circumcision, 
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and the blood of Abraham were absolatelj necessary as 
passports to divine favor. 

In the first place, we mnst remember that the early 
Christians were divided into two classes of the Jew and 
Gentile converts ; and that many of the Jewish Christians 
were " Judaizing" in their creed ; that is to say, they assert- 
ted that Jesas had not abrogated any portion of the 
Mosaic law, nor denied the superior merit of the blood of 
Abraham. The Gentile Christians said that the blood 
of Abraham had no preference before God, and that all 
the law of Moses, save the commandments was set aside. 
The New Testament was selected by councils composed 
entirely of the Gentile converts, and of course they would 
not be disposed to adopt a gospel denying their own ad- 
missibility into Heaven. There were early gospels current 
among the Judaizing sects^ but they are now lost, and we do 
not know their contents. We have no record of the history of 
the early Christian churches in Jerusalem or Judea ; and, so 
far as we know, there is no church now existing, which derives 
its doctrines from them. Thus we derive all our informa- 
tion of the teaching and history of Jesus, from a sect 
which was engaged in a dispute in regard to the nature of 
his doctrines. 

Secondly : ** Jesus * faithfully observed the forms of 
the Jewish law" ; and when he was accused of violating it, 
be always justified himself by acknowledging its yalidity, 
but urging that his act was not in violation of it. Now, 
such conduct is entirely inconsistent with the supposition 
that he considered the ceremonial law to be a mere mum- 
mery. The earnest religious reformer, who seeks to estab- 
lish a new faith, and believes the ceremonies of the old faith, 
which stands in his way, to be useless observances, will de- 
clare himself their bitter enemy ; for, indeed, he must wean 
the people from them, before he can make way for his new 
doctrine. He who directly or indirectly countenances a re- 
ligious mummery, gives aid and comfort to the church and 
creed with which it is connected. 

Thirdly : The twelve apostles who had been tanght 

and ordained by Jesus, complied during his life and after 

his death with the ceremonial commands of the Mosaic law, 

* Neander. rUoting of the ChristUn Church. Book, III. Ch. IIL 
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and they had no thonght of recognizing anyone as a Chris- 
tian who should neglect them. Some years after the cru- 
oifixiou (eight years according to the chronology in the 
I>ihlt» pa1>lishcd by the American Bible Society), Peter, the 
chief of the apostles, made a visit to Cesarea (Ads X. 24 
— 48), where he fell in with some Gentiles, who believed, 
having been converted probably by Paul. He delivered a 
sermon to them, beginning " of a truth, Ipercdve that God 
is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation, he that 
feareth hira, and worketh righteousness, is accepted of him ". 
The whole expression shows tliat the doctrine was a new 
one to him. When Peter returned to Jerusalem, " the 
a^K>stles and brethren that were in Judea", having heard of 
liis keeping company with uncircumcised Gentiles, eating 
with them, and even recognizing them as brethren in Christ, 
were so much alarmed at his unheard-of conduct, that they 
called him to a public account for it (Ads XL 1 — 18). He 
confd-ssed the charges against liini, and made a speech in 
self-defense. And how did he justify himself ? By appeal- 
ing to the notorious doctrine of the Church ? Not at all. 
By appealing to the words of Jesus, as authority for admit- 
tinjf uncircumcised Gentiles into the Church ? Never a word 
of it. He did not recall to the mind of his hearers any 
tt-ac'hings of their divine master in regard to the equality of 
all men before God, to the absurdity of all ceremonies, ihe 
all importance of form-free love of God and man. No I 
These new f>rinciples he had learned not from Christ, not 
from his brother apoj^tles, not from the church. How then 
di<i he learn them ? He learned them from a dream — from 
a dream which he had all to himself a few weeks |)reviously. 
While he was in Joppa, just before going to Cesarea, ho 
bad a vision, in which a cloth was let down from heaven, 
containing a number of clean and unclean animals, and a 
voict» ordt-red him to slay and eat. Peter, in vision, accus- 
tomed to communication in that way with the heavenly 
|iowers, and knowing Jehovairs voice, with a very com- 
m«'ndal)lc dc/rree of pnidonce refused, and ^aid : ** Not so, 
Lord, for nothing oonmion or unclean hath ever at any time 
entered into my month." But the voice answered me [Pe- 
ter], again from heavrn : * What God huth cleansed, that 
call not thou common '. And this was done three times ; 
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and all were drawn np again into hearen ". That was how 
Peter learned that eircameision was l)ad, and pork good. 
*' The apostles and brethren that were in Jndea ", believed 
Ills story of the vision, and received it as a complete justifi- 
cation ; but they were nevertheless astonished at it, and 
exclaimed *' Then hath Ood also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance onto life " ! Previous to that time, thej did not 
even know that Gentiles conld get to heaven at all ! Snch 
is the inevitable conclusion from the whole narrative. Then 
Jesos never taught his apostles that his purpose was to 
overthrow the Mosaic law, and establish in its place a uni- 
versal religion. lie never taught that the Gentiles should 
be admitted into the church, never tanght that they should 
be saved without circumcision. 

Fourthly : The first and chief Christian missionary to 
the Gentiles, the missionary who claimed them as his exclu- 
sive field, was Paul, who received none of his teaching 
from Jesus, and was a bitter enemy, a savage persecutor of 
the Christians until two years after the crucifixion. Peter 
said "God made a choice among us, that the Gentiles by 
my mouth should liear the word of the Gospel and believe " 
(Ads XV. 1). In that phrase Peter recognized no asso- 
ciate as chosen by God to aid him in converting the 
heathen. But what does Paul say to that ? He says : 
"The Gospel of the uncircuracision was committed unto roe, 
as the Gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter" (Gal. 
II. *l). He claimed that the field of the nncircumcised 
was his own exclusively. And how was it that, if Peter 
was chasen by God as a|>ostle to the Gentiles, that he had 
no vision until after Paul was converted, and' had preached 
to the heathen for six years ? (Ads IX. 20— X. 20). Pe- 
ter's vision was a great waste of drcara-stuff ; he might 
have obtained all his information from Paul, who had made 
that same doctrine common about the country for years. 
Paul was proud of the originality of his doctrine, and he 
says " I neither received it from man, neither was I taught 
it, but bv the [special and secret] revclatiou of Jesos 
Christ" Gal. 7.12. 

Fifthly : All the Christians in Jerusalem a quarter of a 
century after the death of Jesus, were " zealous " observers 
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of the Jewish law (Ads XXL 20;. " The * Jews and 
Christians onited in the worship of the temple antil the des- 
traction of the citj. The evidences of this fact are to be 
found not only in the New Testament, bat it is clear that 
there most have been a continnal war between Levites and 
the followers of Jesns, if the latter had neglected the scr- 
rice of the temple, of which we have no ramor ''. " The 
Jewish Christians f from their first appearance as a hereti- 
cal sect [that is as I understand it from the time that Paul 
b^an to preach the neglect of the Mosaic ceremonies] did 
not regani the books of the New Testament as sacred 
books. Their sacred books consisted of the Old Testament 
of which they considered the canon as closed. They re- 
jected the epistles of St. Paul, not because they doubted 
their genoineness, but believing them to be genuine, and 
riewing him as an apostate from their law. No Gospel, 
except that of Matthew, nor any other books of the New 
Testament, was in common use among them. They did not, 
like the vast majority of Christians, regard Jesus as the 
founder of a new religion, but only ajTa restorer of their old 
religioo to its original purity. To think otherwise wju5 in 
their opinion * to apastatize from Mo>es * (Ads XXI. 21), 
as St. Paul had taught his disciples to do. In acknowledg- 
ing Jesus to be the Messiah, they regarded him as the Mes- 
siah of his followers amoug the nation, and of such others 
as might, upon certain terms, be associated with them ; 
and prohttbly thought much less of what he had done or 
taught, than of what he would hereafter do for them at his 
exfiected re-appearance upon earth. According to Jerome, 
they were anticipating, even in his time, the worldly de- 
lights of the coming millenium ". *' At the end of the second 
century, the Jewish Christians, in general, with, perhaps, 
w>rae individnal acceptioni?, were repinled as heretics under 
the nam«* of Ehionites '\ J and before the end of the fifth 
century, that sect ha«l disap|x*arod, and wjlh it the rcm- 
uskuU of the Jewish churches (if that name could be given 
them) c^tttbli-'hed by Jesus aud his npostlns. From first to 
U?t we find these Jewi.^h Christians differing in doctrino 

• S4^i-KfKnMA< iiKR. Gc3<hirhte iloF rhristlicheD Kirchc. 
^ Noim^.x, (JeDuincnevs of Uic Gospels. 
I Tike Same. 
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from Paul ; and when we consider the great improbabilitj 
that the J should change their faith, while they most baTe 
known that it was rapidly gaining ground elsewhere, we 
mast conclude that their creed was the same at the end of 
the j^econd centnry as in the middle of the first. 

Sixthly : Jesus selected twelve apostles — one for eadi 
Jewish tribe and none for the Gentiles ; and he promised 
them that '* When the son of man shall sit on the throne 
of glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, jndging the 
twelve tribes of Israel " {Mat. XIX. 28). No place is left 
here for a thirteenth apostle, nor is any accoont taken of 
those whom he should convert. 

Seventhly : Jesus did not teach the doctrines which haTe 
been made the corner-stones of the new faith built upon 
the mins of the Mosaic ceremonies. If he had intended 
to teach a new religion he woold certainly have nsed the 
words **new covenant" or some equivalent, but that was 
left for the author of Hebrews. If Jesus had intended to 
toach that his religion should l)e universal, he most have 
t^aid something of the expiatory virtue of his blood, as 
sufficing to wash out the sin of Adam, but he said nothii^ 
of that kind. lie never used the words "expiate", "expia- 
tion ", " atone ", " atonement ", " redeem " or " redemption", 
or any equivalents. He never used any words implying 
that by Adam's sin, men were condemned to hell. He 
knew very well that the Jews understood the punishment 
of Adam to have been confined to this world alone, and 
yet he never corrected the opinion, which according to 
Tuul is entirelv erroneous. It was because all men were 
condemned to hell for Adam's sin that salvation became 
possible, but Jesus never hinted the possibility of snch sal- 
vation. Now, surely modesty could not have prevented 
Jesus from teachinp: the main points of the religion which 
his followers were to believe, neither could he have omitted 
such teaching out of mere neglect nor if he had taught it, 
could his biographers have failed to record it : therefore 
we must conclude that the present Christian doctrines ot 
salvation and atonement formed no part of his teaching. 
It was by virtue of the atonement that salvation was placed 
within the reach of all men, according to the present Chris- 
tian doctrine, but Jesus taught nothing of that kind to his 
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aposUefl. A child twelve years of age, could now teach 
Peter and John in the fundamental doctrines of Ghristtao- 
ity I Such a child could teach even Jesus himself, for when 
the latter was asked bj a young man what he should do 
that he might hare ''eternal life" {Mat XIX. 16-22), he 
gave an answer which entirely ignored the chief truths of 
his Gosp<;l as now taaght. The twelve apostles might well 
distrust Paul when he taneht doctrines which, as he pre- 
tended, were revealed to him by Jesus, and which were 
irreconcileabie with the doctrines which Jesus had taught 
while on earth. Besides if he had seen fit to make a sub- 
sequent revelation he was bound in honor and policy to 
oaake it to them, at least as soon as to any one else, more 
especially after he had promised them that he would "guide 
them into all truth" {JoAn XVI. 13), and that the Holy 
Ghost should teach them "all things" (John XIV, 26). 
Neither did Jesus use the words " Incarnation " or " Trin- 
ity", qr any equivalent words, signifying doctrines entirely 
irreconcileabie with the Mosaic theology. When we con- 
sider these things, we must conclude cither that the Chris- 
tianity of the present age is not the teaching of Jesus, or 
else that his teaching is not truely represented in the four 
Gospels. It is clear to any reasonable man that the teach- 
ings of Jesus, as given by the Evangelists, could not be made 
the basis of a separate and durable church, and his teach- 
ings would have expired with the Ebionitcs, if Paul had 
not seen fit to take them as a foundation for a great scheme 
which proved successful beyond example. 

The weight of this evidence appears to me irresistible. 
Jesus respected and taught his disciples to respect the cere- 
monial law of Moses : he thought that Israclitish blood, 
circumcision, sacrifices, and fasting were necessary as means 
of attaining the favor of Jehovah : and he did not intend 
or conceive the establishment of a universal religion, in 
which all men should l>e considered as equal before God. 
Ills highest ambition was either to found a new Jewish 
sei't, or to lead his people in a revolt against the Romans, 
and to discover which of these was his purpose is now im- 
pi»-*»ible for want of information. In no case docs his teach- 
ifiir. so far as consi<lered in itself, entitle him to our admira- 
\\*y.i ai a great moral hero. 
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§ 21. It will hereafter in the conne of this work (Cb. 
XYI.) be conclusively shown that there is no important 
original doctrine among the teachings of Jesns ; and it has 
never been asserted that he famished any new light to tho 
> nnderstanding, or produced any new evidence of the dog- 
mas which he taught at second hand. What proof have 
the Christians to-day of the tmth of the immortality of the 
8oal, more than Socrates had? Not a particle, except 
such as they get by shotting the eyes of tneir reason and 
opening the month of their credulity. The morality of the 
Bible is properly the subject of a separate chapter, (see 
Cb. XYJ, but a few remarks may be made here on the 
more prominent doctrines of Jesus. Many of his Tirtoea 
were of a monkish cast. He taught humility, charity, iore 
to all men, utter neglect of pecuniary wealth, passive sob- 
mission to evil and oppression, and fasting (Mai. VI, 18^. 
He never directed his disciples to marry, or to labor, or to 
exercise that prudence in |)ecaniary matters which is neces- 
sary fur the welfare of the family. He even went so fur 
as to recommend self-castration. He neglected to teach 
much which a great moralist should have taught : he never 
condemned polypramy and slavery, those ** twin-relics of 
barbarism'', he never taught the rights of self-government 
and religions toleration : indeed, be never hinted that men 
had any inalienable rights. He never recognized, directly 
or indirectly, the great maxims of political, social and relig- 
ious freedom and equality, on which much of our modem 
morality is based. 

§ 22. The conduct of Jesus was frequently that of a 
weak and timorous man. The Jews sought repeatedly to 
kill him, and when he had an opportunity he as often fled 
and concealed himself {John VIII. 59, XL 54), exhibiting 
little of that heroism which tanght Socrates to refuse to 
escape when his friends had bribed the jailor. He spent 
little time in the cities, having gone to Jerusalem only three 
or four times in his life, and having remained there only a 
few davs at a timo. He was unable to make converts in 

m 

the towns, and did most of his teaching among the mde 

Galileans. He oven prohibited his disciples to reveal his 

claim to the Messiahship {Mat. XVL 20—28. Mark. 

VIII. 30). When the Roman soldiers at last arrested 
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bim, tbey found him if not secreted, at least on a solitarj 
poitioD of the Moant of Olires. Tbey required a guide not 
onlj to point out the place, but also the person. So little 
was this king of the Jews known, that the Romans were 
compelled to paj one of his apostles to turn traitor and act 
as guide. 

The near approach of death was so fearful to him that 
be was quite unmanned. He prayed, '* ' Father, if thou be 
wiliinsr, rtwunt this cup from me ; neTertbeless, not mj will 
but thine be done.' And there appeared an angel unto 
bim from hearen, strengthening him. And being in an 
ogcmif he prayed earnestly ; and his sweat was it were 
frreat dro|is of blood falling down to the ground" (Luke 
XXII. 4i, 4i.) Is that the conduct of a great man ? 
How different the deportment of Socrates who drank the 
fatal hemlock in the midst of his disciples, not sweating, 
and praying in agony, but apparently the happiest and most 
composed of the whole company ! His personal character 
was such that his friends were never more attentive and re- 
Terential than after bis arrest, while the followers of Jesus 
with the exception of one or two ded at the approach of 
misfortune and never went near him, until after his cruci- 
fixion. Socrates died contentedly with no repining at his 
£it« ; while the agony and despair of Jesus appear to have 
iocreased till the final moment of his life, and with his last 
words, he uttered a reproach against his Deity, '* My God, 
my God ! Why hast tbou forsaken me ? " Mark. X V. 34. 

It seems that Jesus was a )NX)r judge of character and 
not capable of exercising any great influence on his inti- 
mate acquaintances ; othei^ise he would not have been be- 
trared. He admitted that he had been deceived in Judas 
by saying that the treachery of the latter was the fulfil- 
nieDt of the words of David, *' Mine awn fawuliar friend in 
wham I trusted, which did eat of mv bread hath lifted up 
Lis heel against me" John XIII. 18. Ps XLI. 9. 

Jesux was not free from many low superstitions recieved 
by the Jews of bis age. He l>elieved that certain diseases, 
common among men, were cansf^l by the entrance of devils 
into the human IkkIv {Mat. XII. 22—28) ; be admitted 
the power of sorcerers to |)erfunn miracles (Mat. VII. 22, 
%Zj ; and on one occasion be asserted that a man had been 
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blind from his birth, " that the works of Qod should be 
made manifest in him,'' by a miracoloos core at the hands 
of Jesns. The poor blind man wonld probably hare pr^ 
ferred that God had found some other occasion for making 
bis works manifest. 

§ 23. In several recorded instances, Jesns showed a 
petty spitefulness, inconsistent with greatness of sonL Once 
npon a time {Mark, XI. 11 — H, 20, 21), he, with some 
disciples, was going from Bethany to Jerusalem, when he 
was hungry, 

" And seeing a fig-tree afiir off, having leaves, he came if haply 
be might find anything thereon ; and when he came to it, he foand 
nothing bat leaves ; for the time of figs teas not yet. And Jesns 
anstcered [was that word inspired t] and said anto it, ' No mao eat 
fruit of thee hereafter forever.' And his disciples heard it * ^ ^ 
And in the morning, as they passed by, they saw the fig-tree dried 
up from the roots. And Peter calling to remembrance, saith nnto 
hmi, * Master, behold the fig-tree, which thoa cnrsedst, is withered 
away.' " 

It is said that Zeno, the Stoic, once ran against a stone- 
table in the dark and harting himself npon it, was so en- 
raged that he took revenge by breaking the table to pieces 
with a hammer : so the act of Jesns was not without a 

7 • 

precedent. Zeno, however, did not know that the table 
was there ; but Jesus knew it was not the season for figs. 
Notwithstanding the fact that "most of his mighty 
works " were done in Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernanm, 
those towns furnished no converts to his doctrine and he 
vented his spite in curses npon them, saying 

** Woe unto thee, Chorazin I Woe nnto thee, Bethsaida I for if 
the works, which were done in you, had been done in IHre and 
Sidon, tliey would have repented long ago, in sackcloth and ashes. 
But, I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for I'yre and Sidoo 
at the day of judgment than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which 
art exalted unto heaven, thou shalt be brought down to bell ; for if 
the mighty works which were done in thee, had been done in Sodom, 
it wouM have remained till this day. But I sav unto you, that it 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom, in the day of judg- 
ment than for thee'* Mat. XL 20-24. 

Is that ndruirablo? Arc cities monilly responsible 7 
Were there not many people in those towns, who had nerer 
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heard his doctrine f Were they worse than the Sodomites 7 
Were miracles a proper proof of doctrines ? 

§ 24. The language ascribed to Jesns in his conversar 
tion and disputation, often exhibits a narrow mind and a 
quibbling, shuffling disposition. Matthew {IV. 1, 2, 8, 9, 
10) relates that "Jesus was led up of the spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the Deyil. And when he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, he was afterwards a- 
hungered. * ♦ ♦ The devil taketh him up into an ex- 
ceeding high mountain and showeth him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them ; and saith unto him, 
'All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.' Then saitb Jesus unto him, ' Get thee 
hence Satan, for it is written, thou shalt worship the Lord, 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.' " This story is 
related with all gravity by the first three Evangelists as 
though they believed it to be literally true. They make 
Je^ms as great a pedant as themselves. He refused to 
worship the devil, not because it was wrong, but because it 
was contrary to Scripture. 

Jesn.s while speaking to the Jews in the temple, said, '' 'I 
and my Father are one.' 'Then the Jews took up stones 
again to stone him. Jesus answered them, ' Many good 
works have I shewed you from my Father ; for which of 
thosse works do ye stone me ? ' The Jews answered him 
saying ' For a good work we stone thee not ; but for 
blasphemy and because that thou being a man, makest thy- 
self God.' Jesus answered them, ' Is it not written in the 
law, I said ye arc gods ? ' " What pitiful subterfuges for a 
divinity ! He claimed divinity fas the Trinitarians say) 
equal to that of Jehovah — rank blasphemy as a man could 
commit ; and when threatened with the punishment affixed 
to the crime bv law, he pleads that Jehovah had once said, 
'• Ye [all the Jews] are gods ; and all of you are children 
of the Most High" (Ps. LXXXIl 6;. He sneaks out 
of the danger by pretending that in saying he was a god, 
he meant no more than that he was a god in the sense that 
all the Jews were. Such a miserable dodge would disgrace 
a second-rate village petti fog j:^er. And then his pretense 
of i;ni'>rance that lu; had coinmittcd blasphemy by asking 
for which of his *' good works *' they would stone him I 
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As thongb I shonld go oat into the street, and furnLih aid 
to a uamher of soffering persona, and then knock a man 
down anjnstiiiably, and upon being arrested for the offense 
shonld ask the policeman for which deed of charitj he had 
arrested me. 

^ There came to him [walking in the Temple! the chief-priests, 
and scribes, and the elders, and said mito him : ' by what aathori^ 
doest thou these things [his miraclcsl ? and who gave thee this 
aathority to do these things ?' And Jesus answered and said onto 
them * I will also ask of yon one qaesUon, and answer me« and I 
will tell yon by what authority I do these things. The baptism of 
John, was it from Heaven or of men ? Answer me !' And they 
reasoned with themselves, saying * If we shall say * from Heaven,' 
he will say ' Why then did ye liOt believe him.' Bat, if we shall say 
< of men' : they feared the people ; for all men coonted John, that 
be was a prophet, indeed. And they answered and said unto Jesos, 
' We cannot tell !' And Jesns answering said unto them, ' Neither 
do I tell yon, by what aothority I do these things.'" Mark 
XL 27-33. 

It is singnlar that inspiration did not protect the Evan- 
gelist from such confusion and absurdity, as results from 
his awkward change from *' we" to ** they" in the remarks 
of the Pharisees, when they ** reasoned with themselves." 
Jesus dodged their question which threatened to get him 
into trouble, by asking one which, if answered candidly, 
would get them into trouble, and the parties quit evenly ; 
neither having acquired any honor, or having shown any 
Tery candid disposition. It is not stated that they had any 
improper object in making this inquiry which was in itnelf 
perfectly proper, himself having admitted that wicked men 
might prophesy, and cast out devils, and do wonderful works 
{Mat. VII. 22, 23). If the question was asked from good 
motives, he should have answered it directly, and explicitly ; 
if it was asked from bad motives, he should not have 
answered it at all. 

So on another occasion, certain Pharisees sought to 
embroil him, by getting him to commit himself for or against 
the Roman dominion. If he spoke against the Emperor 
he would l>e guilty of treason, and in danger of losing his 
bead ; if he spoke in favor of the Romamt, he would offend 
the Jews, who had a bitter hatred for the foreign yoke, ami 
whom it was necessary to conciliate bvfore he could convert. 
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The Pharisees asked, " ' Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar 
or oot V Bat Jesus perceived their wickedness and said ; 
• Whj tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? Show me the tribute 
money.' And they brought unto him a penny. And he 
said unto them, ' Whose is this image and superscription V 
They said unto him, ' Cesars.' Then said he unto them, 
' Render iherefore unto Cesar the things which are Cesars.' " 

In this reply Jesus used a contemptible quibble, speak- 
ing as though the image and superscription on the coin gave 
C^r an everlasting property in it, and as though the Roman 
government had not paid it out for a fair consideration. 
' Render therefore ' because Cesar's head and name were on 
the coin. II ow would it have been if the coin had been 
from a Greek mint ? He asked for the " tribute money." 
Now the question was, whether there should be any tribute 
money. Had not his opponents been so simple as to submit to 
his assumption of the question at issue by offering him a coin 
as •• tribute money," they would have effectually prevented 
his quibbling reply. The question which they asked was a 
proper one — it was an important and intricate moral ques- 
tion on which the views of the people were divided ; and as 
a teacher of morality, it was his duty to meet it fairly, to 
give a correct decision, and to base it on correct grounds. 
The decision as given is right, but its effect is spoiled by 
the reasons why. If a man say, he is a memt)er of the 
democratic party, I find no fault with him for that ; but if 
he say, he is a democrat because Qen. Jackson appointed 
his father to a postmastership, I must despise his demo- 
cracy. If Jesus had said, " Moral duty requires you to 
pay tribute to Rome," or if he had said, ** Pay tribute to 
Rome, because a refusal will bring war and disaster on our 
country," no one could find fault ; but he makes himself 
ridicokms when he says that tribute should be paid, becjinsc 
C^sBfs name was on the coin. No baseness of motive on 
the part of the Pharisees could justify his reply ; tw a 
moralist his words were addressed to the whole human race. 

The conduct of Jesus in the case of the woman taken 
in wdulterj {John VII f. 1-1*2), is praised very much, with 
very little reason. When he was in the temple one morn- 
ing, the Pharisees, '* that they might have to accuse him," 
took to him a woman, who had been arrested in the act of 
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adoltery, and asked him what should be done with her. 
Under the Jewish law, adnlterj was a crime ponishable 
with death (Deut.XXII. 22.). Jesas assumed the function 
of judge unhesitatingly, and without inquiring into the tes- 
timony to see whether the woman was really g^lty, or 
what the circumstances, if guilty, he replied " He, that ia 
without sin among you, let him cast the first stone." And 
the Pharisees let the woman go. Now, certainly Jesus was 
not the only man in the world who would be loth to see 
every woman stoned to death, who might be taken in 
adultery — an offense seldom productive of any direct evil, 
and often committed under palliating circumstanc^^^ !&r~ 
for the idea that men should be slow to stone others for 
sins no greater than their own — that the beams in one's 
own eyes should be considered, as well as the motes in the 
eyes of others, — that was as old as human nature. Adam 
probably made some such remark as that, the first time that 
Eve scolded him. But Jesus said, " let him that is vitktnU 
sin; ^ did he mean that none but sinless men have a right 
to punish others ? or what was his meaning ? 

A Gentile woman applied to Jesus, calling him the son of 
David, to cure her sick chiU. He answered her, " I am 
not sent, but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel." 
Then came she and worshipped him, saying, ** Lord help 
me I" But he answered and said, ' It is not meet to take 
the children*s bread and throw it to the dogs'^ {Mai. XV, 
23-28). He was very complimentary to the OentileSw 
They were but " dogs "as coni|>areil with the precious Jews, 
who would be robbed of their exclusive privileges, if he 
should speak a word to effect a miraculous and instant* 
aneous cure of the suffering child. The poor woman con- 
tinued her solicitation, and in consideration of her great 
faith — and not for the sake of afflicted humanity at all, 
without any al>atement from his general principle that it 
would be great waste to heal or save a Gentile — he wroogfat 
the cure. 

§ 25. I shall next endeavor to show that Jesns was 
probably rx(*cuted for scilitiou, under the Roman laws. 
The violation of human laws docs not uecetssarily imply 
moral wrong ; for the laws may l»e unjust. But in the case 
of the Roman laws against treason, Jesus himself admitted 
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their sobstantial justice. He told his followers that sedition 
was a SID, aod thereby indirectly approved substantially of 
the laws providing for the punishment of that crime. He 
was executed in accordance with the forms of law, after 
trial before a Roman court. The Evangelists say that the 
only accusation against him was violation of the Mosaic 
Law, and that the sentence of death was given under that 
accusation. There is cause to doubt whether this assertion 
be true. The Mosaic code was not recognized as sacred 
or binding, nor it^ violation as criminal by the Roman law ; 
and it is not probable that a sentence of death would be 
pronounced in notorious disregard of the law, by officers 
wlio could take no interest in the alleged transgression. 
Be:^ides we 6ud that Jesus might legally have been exe- 
cuted for offenses against the Roman law. While he was 
oo trial he admitted that he claimed the title of " the King 
of the Jews,^ and the mere assumption of that title, under 
his circumstances was a capital crime — more particularly, if 
a««umed without the explanation which Christians now 
ffive, that his kingdom was entirely spiritual, and which 
Jtfui himself refused to give to the court. Indeed, 
imder the circumstances, if Jesus had been accused of 
•rdition, tli^ Romans must have found him guilty under 
their law, and have sentenced him to death. The Jews 
were very imi>atieut of the Roman yoke, and anxiously 
wishing that some one would raise the standard of rcl>eIlion 
with a prospect of success. They were expecting a Messiah, 
IbretoKl by their prophets, who should be a descendant of 
David, should become their King, should free them from 
foreign servitude, and reestablish the kingdom of Israel 
with all the glury, power and prosperity, which it has 
e&joyed during the reign of David. So soon as this Mes- 
siah should appear, it was a well-understood matter among 
the Jews that they should all rally to his standard against 
the impure Gentile oppressor. Under this state of ufTairs, 
the Romans heard that an obscure individual was going 
about among the |)eopIe in the different provinces of Juden, 
(ireaching and organizing a party, and ordering his ailhcrenU 
to follow him. In time, they heard that this would-lie 
leajer of men was named Jesus, that he claimed to be a 
dncendunt of David, and 4^ ho the Messiah. Of course, 
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the Romans conid not nnderstand that word in anj other 
meaning than the one given to it by all the Jews, — the 
founder of a new era of national independence and prospe- 
rity — the leader of a revolt. lie was arrested, and he 
asserted in open court that he was ** the King of the Jews.** 
That assertion unexplained was the confession of a capital 
crime for one in his circumstances. He refused to explaio. 
If he had had no intention to violate the Roman law, be 
could certainly have produced abundant evidence that he 
had no criminal intent, and refusing to produce it, he was 
the cause of his own death. 

The theory that Jesns was crucified for sedition is con- 
firmed by the superscription placed on the cross, and by the 
taunts of the people. Pilate, far from being indiflerent to 
the execution, wrote the taunting sign " This is the king of 
the Jews." And the spectators wagged their heads at him, 
and ridiculed " the king of the Jews." They said nothing 
of his enmity to the laws of Moses, nothing of his being 
a false prophet or a blaspliemer. Now, if he had been exe- 
cuted at the instance of the Jews for violation of their 
laws, they would have taunted him with words referring to 
his religious pretensions ; and they would never have ridi- 
culed an attempt, made by him to free them from the yoke 
which every day galled every man of the race to the bone. 
They might think a proposed revolt injudicious, but the 
fear of others of their race, if not their own sympathies 
would prevent them from ridiculing its author. It is not 
the nature of men sorely oppressed to insult the memory 
of one of their kin, who has died in resisting the oppressor. 

§ 26. Let it l>e granted, however, that Jesus was exe- 
cuted, not for sedition, but for offenses against the Jewish 
law ; and let us ask whether he was guilty of any capital 
off«*nse under that law. The Levites said ** We have a 
law, and by our law he ought to die" (John XIX. T). 
The law is in our possession, and we can examine whether 
he was guilty. Jesus had a«lmitted the divine authority of 
that law, and therefore Christians have no right to com- 
plain on the score of justice, provided that the execution 
was legal. The question is not one of morality, but of 
legality. Was Jesus guilty of bla.sphemy ? And was the 
punishment of blasphemy death ? If both these questions be 
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mnswered in the affirmative, then we mnst say that he was 
pat to death legally nnder laws which he {pretended to have 
liim-self written ; and his followers could have no right to 
complain of his having been executed unjastlj. 

The claim of divinity is recognized by all lexicographers 
as a kind of blasphemy, and nnder all codes of ecclesiastical 
law, it is held to be one of the most flagrant fonns of the 
crime. If a man should say now that he is God Almighty, 
Christians would say he blasphemes. Bnt that is the very 
offense of which Jesus was guilty. He said " I and my 
Father [Jehovah] are one " (John X. 30;. This he re- 
tracted when the Jews were abont to stone him, by saying 
that he was a god in the sense that all the Jews were 
gnds, and sons of the most High, as the Psalmist had dc> 
clared them to be. That retraction, however, did not des- 
troy the previous crime. Afterwards, on trial, he said that 
be was the son of God, and should be seen " sitting on the 
ri^t hand of j>ower, and coming in the clouds of heaven " 
(Mat. XX VI. 6-4 J. These words as well as tliose above quoted 
were immediately declared to be blasphemy by the Jews 
who beard them : and on the former occasion, Jesus did not 
deny the blasphemy of the meaning as understood by them, 
bat said that they had misunderstood him. The repetition 
of words amounting to the same thing on trial, must have 
removed any doubt upon the mind of the judges. The 
Christian may say that the claim of divinity, though blas- 
pbemoas if made by any man, was not so when made by 
Jesos, because he was really divine. But he bore the shape 
of a man ; he had used words which were criminal by the 
law ; he was arrest o<l like a man for the offense ; he was 
triM by human judges ; the use of words, blasphemous in 
their ordinary acceptation, was proved ; and this proof was 
Miffirient, if not rebutted, to reqnire his condemnation. The 
Kanlen of proof then rested upon him ; it was his place to 
%how that the words were not criminal, or that, what was 
blaisphemy in others, was not blasphemy in him. He failed 
to fomish that proof, and he was le«rally found guilty. 

In co-les of criinifinl law it is, and was customary to pro- 
hibit and affix p'nalties to crimes such as murder, robbery, 
etc., and leave the meaning of those words to be fixed by 
jvdidftl decisions. Thus, *' blasphemy ^' is declared to be a 
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capital crime in the Pentateuch ; but there is no definition 
of the word in the Bible. It, however, appears to have been 
applicable to manr oflfenses against the dignity of God, and 
the inspiration of his law. Thus the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ( X. 2S) says '* He who despised Moses* 
law, died without mercj ". Now, Jesus despised the Mo- 
saic law ; that is to saj, he treated some portions of it mf 
of no authority, more particularly in regard to marriage, 
divorce, swearing, revenge, etc., and for this he was gniltj 
of a capital crime. 

Moses gave his law to last forever, forbade any chai^ 
in it by addition or diminution (Deut. IV. 2 j, and called down 
cnrses on him who should not confirm all its words to do 
them (Deut. XX Vll. 26 j. He also said that the Levites were 
the heirs of Jehovah*s ministry forever (DaU. XV HI. 5), 
ordered the children of Israel to forsake them not so long 
as they should live upon the earth (DaU. XII. 19^ and de- 
creed that he who should '' do presumptuously ^ and sboold 
not *' hearken unto the priest that standeth to minister 
there before the Lord", should die {DnU. XVII 12). All 
the various offenses here prohibited, are not expressly 
classed under the head of blasphemy, yet they were proba- 
bly understood to belong there. That Jesus committed 
these offenses, is not to be denied. The punishment of 
blasphemy, under the Mosaic code, was death. " He thiit 
blasphenieth the name of the Lord ", says the Lawgiver 
{Lev. XXIV 16) "shall surely be put to death". Again, 
the prophet, who should speak words which God had not 
commanded him to speak, should die {Dtut. XVIII 20). 
The prophet here would be interpreted to mean any one 
who claimiHi a divine mission ; and when put upon trial, 
the accused would have to prove the truth of his prophetic 
character by doing such miracles, as were reported to bare 
been done by the early prophets of the nation, when they 
sought to convince the people of their authority. Such 
miracles Jesus did not perform before the court, nor before 
tlie Scribes and Pharisees who asked for ** signs " from him, 
and thus ntrain we must conclude that he was guilty of a 
capital offense against the law of Moses, and that be de- 
served death, if the law was just. 

§ 2T. The history of Jesus may be bunted throogli bi 
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the Tmin semrch for the record of one noble actioo, of one 
f^remt and origrinal doctrine, of one eloqoeot speech. No 
man cookl live to the age of thirtj years, without having 
freqoent opportnnities to show his disposition and abilities 
in his actions. A magnanimous sonl will find occasions to 
perform magnanimous deeds ; and since the EvangelistSy 
•knowing, as thej did, bj inspiration, all that he had ever 
dooe, have recorded no magnanimous deeds of him, we most 
presome that he never did anj, and that he wanted great- 
ness of mind. No one has claimed that his miracles, if 
WToqght as reported, evince anj great moral qualities ; for 
it was a Biblical doctrine that bad men might perform *mi- 
radesL The sermon on the mount [Mat. VI V. VIL), is 
widoebtebly more creditable to Jesus than anj thing else 
that he ever said or did ; bnt there is no divine wisdom 
aboot it It appears very holj to those who believe the 
New Testament inspired, for such a belief is like a pair of 
Btroogij colored spectacles — it completely changes the ap- 
pearance of every thing which a man looks at. 

The tnie hero of the New Testament, the author of the 
books, the teacher of the doctrine, and the builder of the 
choielies was not Jesus, but Paul Jesus taught his doc- 
trine for only two or three years, and spent a considerable 
portion of that time in the wilderness. He made few eon- 
^irts ; he did not commit his doctrine to writing. There 
it nothing of his composition in the New Testament, though 
the Evangelists pretend to report his literal words on many 
occasions. We know nothing of the events of his life from 
the time he was twelve, until he was thirty years of age. 
We know little of the details of his travels after he declared 
his mission. Of Paul, on the contrary, we know much. 
The Ads is a better and more complete history of Paul 
than can be found of Jesus in all the four Evangelists. His 
voyaees and their incidents are related with a historic con- 
lecativeness and detail. Uis word.s arc Mrritten down par- 
ticnlariy. Paul preached the Qo.<peI actively for a qaarter 
of a century, an*) was fortunate enough to k>e enabled to 
commit his teachin<r to writinir, which i^ now the la^rest 
and most impi^rtant portion of the New Testament. Paul 
wa« the author of much of the present Christian doctrine. 
Jesas prevaricated, as we have seen ; Paul " took the bull 
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by the horns "; from the very beginning, he declared " ivar 
to the knife '' against all the Mosaic ceremonial, and he 
fonght the battle vigorously, never yielding ground, except 
on one occasion, when he saw that he must lie, or suffer 
martyrdom : and he preferred the lying. It is to Paul that 
the Christian world is indebted for the abolition of circam- 
cision, of sacrifice, the Mosaic Sabbath, the hereditary 
priesthood, the law of unclean meats, and all the ceremo- 
nials of the old law ; or rather, it is to Paul that Chris- 
tianity owes its existence, for without his agency, it would 
never have extended beyond Judea, and there it would 
soon have died out, because it lacked vital power as taught 
by Jesus and the legitimate apostles. Jesus organized no 
Churches, and established no congregations, without which 
there could be no permanency, and extensive influence. 
Paul did organize Churches, and h^ organized nearly, if not 
quite all the Churches from the which Christian world has 
obtained its teachers and doctrines. The Jewish Christians, 
those who had been converted by Jesus and his legitimate 
apostles, adhered so strictly to the Mosaic law, that Paul's 
followers would not recognize them, and they were soon 
given over to the devil as hopeless heretics. Paul then is 
the true hero of the New Testament, and what kind of a 
hero, we shall see in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

PAUL AN IMPOSTOR. 

" That Mlow Vzxa—lke porwmu ". 

St. HimcR, InUu Visicm (fJudgmen!. 

§ 28. In this chapter I shall attempt to prove that 
Paul was not a trne convert to the doctrine of Christ, that 
he joined the church from base motives, that he was not 
recojrnired as a pood Christian by the Churches in Jndea, 
Dor as an a|)Ostle by the twelve chosen by Jesus, and that 
tlie Jewish Cliristiaus hated him to such an extent that his 
life was not safe among tl\rm. This proof, if produced, will 
be a severe Wow at the dTvine inspinition of the New Tes- 
tament, the true hero of which is Paul. 

Some reader may say in the beginning, that "such 
attempt to prove Paul an impostor, must fail, for the proofs 
of his piety are familiar to all. No one can be ignorant of 
his piwerful exhortations to humility, charity, forbearance, 
forgiveness of injuries, brotherly love, and submission to the 
iwwcrs that be : and no one who comprehends the force of 
these exhortations can believe them to come from a wicked 
man.** But to this I reply that it is an easy matter for a 
knave to repeat pious doctrines, and even the devil has 
fn-en known to quote Scripture with a good grace. Besides 
many men preach morality with all sincerity but do not al- 
ways practise it, — the flesh being often to strong for the 
wt-akness of the spirit. Society is not always governed in 
its views of a mans character, by the doctrines which he 
tea<-hes. When a priest or clergyman is accused before 
the Church of adultery, people do not say he must be inno- 
cfnt l>ecau«e he preaches ** sucA virtuous doctrines", but 
they ask, " What are the proofs"? " Call up the witnesses !'' 
••liom- manv are there"? "What did he do to them"? 

m 

Even the most pious like to know the full particulars, for 
althoagh we do not wish that an honest man were a rogue, 

4 
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jet we wish to know who the rogues are. Now, I accuse 
Paul of imposture, aud demaod an exanunation of the 
witnesses. 

All our knowledge of the Christian Churches for thirty- 
fire years subsequent to the crucifixion of Jesus is derived 
from the Ads of the Apostles and the epistles of Paul as 
contained in the New Testament. In giving the historr 
of Christianity, during this period, the b^t modem Chorch 
historians place very little reliance upon information from 
any other source. They refer to traditions given in the 
writings of the Christian fathers, but speak of them as 
wanting in trustworthiness. The book of the Ads was 
written by a friend and companion of Paul (Ads XXVII. 
2 ), and tradition says it was read and approved by him. 
It is to a great extent a history of Paul, and much of the 
information in it was evidently obtained from his lips. In* 
deed, most of the information, which will appear important 
to us here, could have been obtained by no other means, so 
easily and naturally. Thus, we may consider all our church* 
history for half a century subsequent to the crucifixion as 
coming from Paul. The only security for his truthfulness, 
the only external check upon him, was the knowledge of 
other men, who might bring him into disgrace, if he sbonld 
lie. But the more important facts, those which might be 
disputed, and which he might be interested in misrepresent- 
ing, occurred in Judea, fur from his place of residence (Koioe) 
a quarter of a century before the records were published : 
and the publication was made among the Greeks and Ro- 
man congregations, who knew nothing of the facts, who 
had little intercourse with Jerusalem, and who were inter- 
ested with Paul in the matters in dispute. The genuine- 
ness of the Ep'islle to the IJebrews is denied by many of 
the Christians and by me. There is a tradition that Peter 
went to Rome, but the tradition comes on a very qnestion- 
able shape and from unreliable source ; and it is contra- 
dicted by the silence of Paul in all his Epistles, and parti- 
cularly in one passage (Col. IV 10. W) where he reffrs 
to his associates, and by the express language of the fir^t 
Epistle of Peter, (\. Pd. I \), which mentions him as an 
apostle to "the strangers throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Rithyuia*', and is written from 
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Babjlon (L Prf. V. IS), Catholics say that by Babylon 
he means Rome : for they want to prove that Peter was 
at Rome and founded their holy church. Many Protestants 
say he meant Rome, when he said Babylon : for they want 
to prove that Rome is the "whore of Babylon" spoken of 
in Kevelations. But when we remember that in the time 
of Jesns there were still many Jews about Babylon, descend- 
ants of the Babylonian captives, we cannot reject the plain 
meaning of the word, confirmed by the first verse of the 
EpLnle. 

There is no reason why we should not exercise a w^hole- 
some discretion in rending Paul, for we know that the apos- 
tles, chosen by Jesns during his life, and benefited by his 
constant companionship and teaching, were not free from 
sin. Witness the conduct of Peter in denying his Savior, 
that of John in presumptuously asking for scats on the 
right hand and on the left in the new kin<2rdom, and of 
James in desiring to destroy an unbelieving village. These 
were the favorite apostles t>f Jesus during his life, and the 
leaders of the Church after his death. Surely, if they might 
sin, Paul might too. Let us beware then, that if he should 
sin, we.be not deceived by him. 

The first mention, made of Paul in the New Testament, 
is in the Ads, where it is said that when he, then called 
Saal, was going to Damascus f two years after the crucifix- 
ion, according to the chronology received by the Church j 
to persecute the Christians, he was suddenly surrounded 
by a great light, and a voice from heaven demandeil why 
he persecuted Jesns, and ordered him to become a preacher 
of the Gospel. This miracle made him a Christian : he 
went on to Damascus, and a few days afterwards began to 
preach the religion of Christ. There are three accounts of 
this miracle in the New Testament, and each is inconsistent 
with the other two. One account says the men with Paul 
fell down : another that they stood up : one says that Paul 
received his commission as a|)ostle on the spot : another 
that his orders were communicated to him in Damascus. 
Tiie first narrative tells us that the men with Paul heard 
a voice, but saw no man : the second narrative says they 
saw the light, but heard not the voice. For the particn- 
Imrs of these and other contradictions m the accounts of 
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this miracle, see Ch. XIII. All these stories come from 
Paiil, aud their contradictions naturally throw a snspicioa 
on his honesty, lie does nol tell the names of the men 
who were with him, nor the place or the date of the occur- 
rence. There is do appeal to living witnesses — no attempt 
to prevent the possibility of doubt or denial in the minds 
of sensible and honest men. And what does Paul do after 
this wonderful conversion ? Does he go to the apostles in 
Jerusalem to be cheered and instructed by them ? Does 
he ask them to relate to him the words of their master ? 
Does he lament his blindness for not believing while the 
Savior was alive ? Does he sorrow over his misfortane in 
not having enjoyed the pleasure of the society, and the 
benefit of the teaching of that divine man ? Does he ex- 
press his n-pentance for his persecutions? Does he ask 
them to confirm him ? Does he beg them to lay their hands 
uix)n him, and breathe upon him. as Christ had breathed 
the Holy Ghost ujK)n them? Not at all! He boasted 
that he was not taught by man, he had "conferred not 
with flesh and blood : " ** neither went I up to Jerusa1f*m, 
[says he] to them which were ajwstles l>efore me ; but I 
went into Arabia and returned again to Damascus" (Gal, 
I. 1C>. 17 J. The only confirmation, received by Paul, was 
that a certain Ananias, a Christian of Damascus of unknown 
character and eirloiastical jx^digree, laid hands u|>on him : 
and with that, and the stock of sanctity aud light acquirf^i 
in his conversion, he s<ts out at once to preach the Gospel, 
without a>king any advice of the legitimate heads of the chnrvh 
as to the how, where and when: and he presumes to teach doc- 
trines which Jesus and the ii}>ostles never taught. Paul 
even goes so far as to call himself **an apostle'' {^Rcm I. 
\.\ though Jesus had restrictixi that title to tweke, and 
had never intimated the remotest possibility of there being 
a thirteenth. Paul said, that he did not gro to Jemsalem 
after his conversion, but this was a falsehood, to which he 
might have been incited by n^ortification at the manner in 
which he was received, lie did go to Jerusalem within a 
few days after his conversion, and '* assayed to join himself 
to the' diM'ii>les ; but they were all afraid of him, and 
believed not that he was a' disciple" {Ads IX. 26). The 
a|x>stlcs were told of the woodezful conversion of this per- 
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w»<wtor of the cbnrch, of this accomplice in tlie murder of 
Stephen {Ads VIII. 1. XXII. 20; : but he did not tell 
them that he was apostle ; tliej did not recognise him as an 
n|>ostle : tbej did not counsel with him as to what he should 
do ; hut "they sent him forth to Tarsus" (Ads IX. ZO) 
nfter " which had the churches rest tliroughout all Judea." 
Three vears afterwards, a? he himself says, he was ".unknown 
!>T face unto the churches in Judea, which were in Christ" 
( Gal. I. 1 2 j : ami yet on another occasion he said tliat he 
preached first at " Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and throuprh- 
out all the coasts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles" 
{Ads XVI. 20). After considering these plain facts, who 
can l>eIieTe that Paid was a sincere convert to the teach- 
ings of Jesus ? 

When this miracle-begotten apOstle had been preaching 
to the Gentiles for three years, he went to Jerusalem, and 
staid two weeks with Peter. He saw no apostles save 
Peter and James, and so far as the record suys, did not 
consult with them alx)ut religious doctrines, nor preach to 
the people (Gal. I. 18-22^. Fourteen years later he 
went up to Jerusalem again. During all this time he had 
lieen preaching among the Gentiles, and preaching doctrines 
.acceptable to them. He found that they would not become 
Christians, if it were necessary for them to oliserve the 
cen*monia1 law of Moses. The Greeks and other heathen 
would not submit to circumcision, nor observe the Sabbaths 
or the feast days, nor abstain from pork, nor refuse to eat 
with pagans. Converted these heathen must be ; converted 
they would not l>e, if they were required to adopt the mum- 
m^-ries of Mo-ses ; converted they might jjossibly be, if they 
mere permitted to disregard those mummeries : and Paul 
gave them that permission. Ilis go^pel was difikrent from 
that preached in Judea. 

When he went to Jerusalem the second time, he says, 
•* I went bv revelation and communicated unto them that 

m 

go<f>el which I preach among the Gentiles, but privately 
t«» tlicm which were of reputation, le-t by any moans I 
flouM run or ha.l run, in vain" {Gal. if. 2 . lie evi- 
dently gives us to understand that his gos])eI was difTerent 
from tlmt of every body eUe, and so far diflferent, that it 
wai eveo necessary for him to teach it in private. What 
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was " that gofjpel " which he preached among the Gentiles ? 
Let his own words answer. 

" By the deeds of the law, there shall no flesh be justi- 
fied" {Rom. III. 20). He meant of coarse the Mosaic law, 
US tliat was known to Jews and Christians as '' the law," 
and that was the only law, the obserrance of which was 
said among Jews and Christians to serve as jnatification. 
He thus spoke very disparagingly of the whole law on 
which all the Mosaic ceremonies were founded. 

** There is nothing unclean of itself" (Rom. XIV. \i) ; 
'' One believeth he may eat all things ; another, who is 
tteak, cateth herbs" (Rom. XIV 2.) Thus he sets aside 
the Mosaic law of andean meats. 

" One man esteemeth one day above another. Another 
esteemeth every day alike" {Rom. XIV. 6.). -"In the 
Gentile churches [all the churches established by Paul]" 
says Neander* " all days of the week were considered alike 
suitable for the service of the church ; and all preference 
of one day to another was regarded as quite foreign to the 
genius of the gospel ;" but in after times, Sunday was found 
to be an excellent institution for aiding the priests to pat 
money in their purse, and accordingly they reestablished 
it, as of divine ordinance. 

** Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is no- 
thing'* {Cor VII 18.). Thus he declared that the 
surgical operation, which Jehovah had ordered the Israe- 
lites to perform on all their children was of no nse 
whatever ; and the man who practiced it was making a 
fool of himself, by taking oseless trouble. 

*• There is no difference between the Jew and the Greek" 
{Rom. X. 12). Jehovah might have had a peculiar friend- 
ship for the seed of Abraham once, bat be had learned 
better, since he had counselled with Paul. 

As a consequence of these doctrines, Paal established 
churches entirely independent of the Synagogues, since the 
faithful Jews would have nothing to do with sach a renegade. 
He also taught that Jesus came to establish a new religion, 
that Jesus was divine, that all men had been condemned to 
eternal hell for Adam\s sin, that the blood of Jesns had 
atoned for this sin, that God was not one but three, &c 

• Planting of tho Church, Book TIL Ch, V. 
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Socb was thai gospel, preached by the thirteenth apostle, 
which he commanicated in private to them that were of 
rrpatation in Jcmsalem. This commanication in priTate, 
however, did not suffice to keep him oat of trouble. All 
the leaders in the charch were against him. He complains 
{ Gal. 11. 4) of false brethren " who came in privily to spy out 
our lil)erty, which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might 
bring OS into bondage." This complaint was made to the 
charch at Galatia, converts from the Gentiles. The 
** lilierty" referred to, was freedom from the Mosaic cere- 
monies ; the bondage was subjection to those ceremonies. 
Pan] woald not yield to these false brethren : "to whom 
we pave place by subjection, no not for one hour." And 
then they snabbed htm ; " but of those who seemed to be 
itomewhat, whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to 
me ; God accepteth no man's person ; for they, who seemed 
to be somewhat in conference, added nothing to me". 
(Gal. IT. 6.). He would not yield an inch to them ; 
he was just as good as they were ; and when they wanted 
to perform a slight amputation on his friend, convert and 
companion, Titus, he answered indignantly to the purport 
that he would see them damned first. At last, these charch 
leaders at Jerusalem gave way, according to Paul's account. 
"When James, Cephas [Peter], and John, who seemed 
to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, 
they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship ; 
that we should go unto the heathen, and they unto the cir- 
cumcision." The fact is, James, Cephas and John found they 
could not help themselves, and they told Paul, he might 
go away and preach as he pleased. That at least is a rear 
aonable presumption. 

Another account of this visit of Paul to Jerusalem, or 
rather of the council there ou the occasion of the visit, is 
given in chapter XV. of the Ads. The author of that 
book says a council was called for the express purpose 
of considering what should be done about the observance 
of the Mosaic ceremonies among the Gentile converts made 
by Panl ; and the decisi<»ii of the council was that Paul 
was right. In this council, both James and Peter spoke 
to favor of Paul's view. 

8ooa after this council was held, Peter went down to 
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Antioch, and there he and Paal got into a great qnarrel. 
Paul tells the story, thus : ** When Peter was come to 
Autioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
blamed. For before that certain oime from James, he did 
cat with the Gentiles ; but whpn they were come, he with- 
drew and separated himself, fearing them which were of the 
circumcision. And the other Jews dissembled likewise with 
him ; insomuch that Buriiabas also was carried away with 
their dissimulation. But, when I saw that they walked m4 
uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, I said auto 
Peter, before them all, — * If thou' " Ac. There was a 
beautiful state of aSiiirs 1 If that be true, Peter most 
have been an abominable hypocrite. He, the prince of the 
apostles, who in the council held only a few days before had 
been the first one to justify Paul ; he, that on coming to 
Antioch, had eaten with the Gentiles, to turn about so soon 
as others came who held a different doctrine ! And this 
same Peter, if the writer of Acts lie not, had preached to 
the Gentiles years before, and had eaten with them, and 
beinc^ called to account in Jerusalem had publicly defended 
himself before the church, {Ads XI. 1 — 18) and had been 
openly justified by the church, llow mean then was this 
dissimulation in him — the head of the Church I And when 
there was no occasion for it whatever ; for this James — 
the coming of whose friends frightened Peter — did not he 
zealously stand by him in the council to support Paul in 
disregarding the Mosaic ceremonies ? I say, if all this as 
^vritten by Paul be true ? But, perhaps Paul lied. One 
thing is certain, either Peter is guilty of vile hyjKxrrisy, or 
Paul of still viler falsehood. I am inclined to the belief 
that Paul is the sinner ; he said once that he was '* the 
chief of sinners" (1 Tim. I. 15). We have only his ver- 
sion of all these affairs. In all probability, Peter never 
approved of the neglect of the Mosaic ceremonies. It is 
not likely that he would desert the teachings of Jesus to 
follow those of such an interlo}>cr as Paul And how could 
Barnabas, SauVs companion for many years in teaching 
the neglect of the Mosaic law, have joined Peter in re- 
fusing to eat with Gentiles, if he, Barnabas, had been pre- 
sent at a solemn council, where it had been decided — Peter 
voting " ay " — that it was proper to eat with the Gentiles T 
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We shall find, before we get done with Mr. Paul, that he 
could lie considerably, and if such be the fact, we maj as 
well find him guilty of Ijiitg on this occasion, and hold 
Peter innocent. 

The last time that Paul went to Jerusalem, he got into 
a difficulty which led to a lawsuit, and ended in his bein;; 
sent to Rome as a prisoner, to be tried there on appeal 
from a court in Judea. This difficulty, occurred in the year 
58 A.D., and six years after the alleged date of the alleged 
council When Paul told his friends and fellow-believers 
in Tyre and Cesarea of his purpose to visit Jerusalem, they 
opposed it strenuously, and begged him to abandon the 
idea. At Cesarea, one Agabus, ** a prophet ", took PauFs 
girdle and said, " Thus saith the Holy Ohost, ' So shall the 
Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this girdle, 
and shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.'" 
Other persons present I>esought Paul so urgently to stay 
away from Jerusalem that he replied » " What mean ye to 
weep and break mine heart ? for I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem '' (Ads XXL 11. 
13). All his friends seemed to anticipate some great 
danger for him in the Holy City. What was that danger ? 
It does not appear that Peter and James and their Chris- 
tian disciples were in any peculiar danger at this time ? 
None of the Christians had been killed there of late. Be- 
sides Paul was not out of danger in any place. The Da- 
mascene had sought to kill him, and he had been arrested, 
beaten, anti threatened with death in several cities. Why 
this) peculiar danger for Paul ? We shall see hereafter 
that it was because he was an enemy of the Mosaic law ; 
bei^use he taught his followers to disregard that law. But, 
if the record in the Acts be true, Paul was not the only 
one who taught this doctrine. Peter had taught it ten or 
twelve years liefore ; and six years previous to this visit, a 
iiolemn council of the Church at Jerusalem, had under the 
leaderi^hip of Peter and James, o|)enly and deliberately 
ap|»rov#'d of Paul's course in tca<'hing neglect of the Jewish 
law. Why then was the latter peculiarly obnoxious to the 
friend:* of the Jewi.sh laws, ** the Jews " spoken of by Aga- 
\m< t Tlie rca>oii was that Paul was the only prouiincnt 
111:11, known a8 an enemy of the law ; the story of the 
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coniicil is a lie. Now, to the evidence which supports that 
assertion, that fact. 

Paul went to Jernsalem in accordance with his purpose, 
as announced. While in that city he did not stop at the 
house of Peter or James, or of any great teacher or rich 
member of the church, but with " one Mnason of Cyprus" 
who went in his own company. The day after his arrival 
he went to see James, and ** all the elders were present," 
but no apostle save James. Peter probably had had 
enough of the thirteenth apostle at Antioch. Panl opened 
the conference by telling " What things God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry, and when they heard 
it, they glorified the Lord, [making their glorification ap- 
parently very short] and said unto him, 'Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which be- 
lieve ; and they are all zealous of the law ; and they are 
informed of thee that thou teachest all the Jews which are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that they 
ought not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after 
the customs. What is it therefore ? [Something must be 
done]. The multitude must needs come together, for they 
will hear that thou art come. [Look out Paul, or theae 
Jews which believe, will lynch you]. Do therefore this 
that we say to thee ; we have four men which have a vow 
on them. Them take and jnirify thyself with them^ and be 
at charges with them, that they may shave their heads ; 
and all may know that those things^ whereof they were informed 
amcerning thee^ are nothing; h%U that thou, thyself also 
walkest orderly, and keepest the law. [Lie and swear to it, 
Paul, or the mob of Jews, which believe, will stone you]. 
Then Paul took the men, and the next day purifying him- 
self with them, entered the Temple, to signify the accom- 
plishment of the days of purification, until an offering should 
be offered for every one of them" (Acts XXI, 15 — 32). 
Paul concluded to accept the advice of James and the 
elders, and he entered the Temple to purify himself from a 
charge which we know to be true ; but *' the Jews ^ did 
not wait for the " accomplishment of the days of punfic»- 
tion", but raised a mob, siezed the purifier and were about 
to practice " eternal vigilance '^ by putting an end to his 
mortal career, when the llouian soldiers came and rescucil 
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him. The Roman ja(%c tried Paul, bat finding his alleged 
iTJmes to be no offenses against the Roman law, was aboat 
to discharge him, when Paul, perhaps fearing to be left in 
Jerusalem without military protection, appealed to the 
Emperor at Rome ; and the judge accordingly sent him a 
pnsoner to Rome, and freed the East from a turbulent 
fellow. 

In considering the story of this mob, it is important to 
keep in Tiew that the first thought of James and the elders 
in speaking to Paul was to let him know his danger — his 
great danger ; and the only dangerous persons referred to 
were " Jews which believe *', who were very ** zealous of the 
law ". There were two kinds of ** Jews " — Jews by birth 
and Jews by faith. The Christians of Greece and Rome 
generally spoke of the Jewish Christians as " Jews ". The 
record of the occurrences on the occasion of this visit ei 
Paul to the Holy City shows some interesting Ihets. 
Firsi : All the Jewbh Christians at Jerusalem were aealous 
observers of the Mosaic ceremonial law. Secondif : Chris- 
tianity in Jerusalem was something very different from 
ChriHtianity in Antioch. Thirdly : The Church at Jerusa- 
lem had never justified Paul in disregarding the Mosaic 
ceremonies. Fourtklf : The stories, told of the approval 
of Paul's conduct by the apostles and Church in a general 
coQucil, are false — straight-up-and-down lies. Fifthly: 
The Jewish Christians at Jerusalem had such a bitter hatred 
for Paul, that the first thought of James and the elders was 
to advise him to do something to save himself from their 
vengeance. Sixthly : James and the ciders do not hesitate 
to advise Paul to lie. The ceremony of purification which 
ihey recommended, was that of taking the vow of a Naza- 
rite, as described in Chapter VI. of Numbers, and as Mil- 
nan ♦ says, was an ** acknowledgment not merely of re- 
spect for, but of zeal beyond, the law ". The ceremony 
required repeated sacrifices and offerings, and implied an 
oath of zeal for the law beyond the respect and observance 
necessary from all faithful followers of Moses. Could Paul 
honestly take such an oath ? Seventhly : Paul does not 
hesitate to lie, to take a solemn oath with four compurg^ 
tore, that the charges against him were '* nothing ^\ that 

• llUlorv of Christiaoilv. 
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he walked " orderly '', and kept " *e law ^ Eighthly : 
I'aiil was never recognized as an orthodox Christian, mocb 
less as an apostle bj the Christians in Jenwalem. 

Paul himself confessed that thej would have nothing to 
do with him. lie said that, while he was in the Temple, 
taking that false and solemn oath, he felt into a trance, 
'* and saw him [Christ] sf^ing unto me, ' Make baste and 
get thee qnicklj out of Jerusalem, for thej will not reeeiye 
thy testimony concerning me '" [Christ] {Ads XXII. Id), 
" They " were of course Jewish Christians, for Paul could 
not hope for any body else to believe his testimony of 
Christ. He could not expect to convert at once the unbe- 
lievers who had turned a d^fC ear to the legitimate apostles 
for year after year. In fact, he avowed that his mission 
was only to the Gentiles. Those Jewish Christians consid- 
ered Paul an impostor ; they would not receive his testi- 
mony alK)nt his miraculous conversion, the appearance of 
Christ to him, and the revelation to him of truths beyond 
those which Jesus taught. 

Paul probably thought it would be of no use to deny 
the manner in which he lied in Jerusalem ; he even came 
out, and avowed his policy of being "all thin^ to all men ''. 
" For, though I be free from all men, yet have 1 made my- 
self servant unto all, that I might gain the more. And 
unto the Jews, I became as a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews ; to them that are under the law, as under the law, 
that 1 nii^rht gain them that are under the law ; to them 
that are without law, as without law, (being not without 
law to God, but under the law to Christ) that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak, became I as 
weak, that I might gain the weak ; I am made all things 
to all men, that 1 might by all means save some. And this 
I do for the GospeFs sake ; that I might be partaker 
thereof with you" (1. Cor. IX. 19-23). 

As remarked already, we have only Paul's version of 
all these different events. The other side we have not ; 
but we know that the writings which have come down to 
u^ under the nnnie of Barnabas, do not take sides with the 
thirteenth aposllc. We know also that there is i^ood rea- 
son to btiieve that instead of the Christians at Jerusalem 
having np^iroved of the course of Paul in teaching the Gen- 
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tiles, they sent out tnissionaries to oppose turn. A very 
able aud learned German commentator on the New Testar 
raent * says, " Embittered at the spread of the Pauline 
Christians, the Judaizing Christians (probably of Palestine) 
sent missionaries to thase places where Paul had made con- 
verts for the purpose of drawing them away from him and 
his doctrine. At least, without supposing such to have 
been the fact, we cannot explain several events which oo 
cnrred in the congregations of Paul, and several passages 
in his epistles. But on the supposition of such missions, 
we can explain the sndden abandonment of Paul by con- 
gregations which had held to his teaching for years, such as 
the Galatians and the Corinthians. How could such a 
change of opinion occur among Gentile Christians so rapidly 
— a change so contrary to their iuterests, implying a sub- 
mission of the males to the painful operation of circumcision 
— if not by the influence of men high in the Church who 
taaght them that obedience to the Mosaic law was neces- 
sary to salvation ? The enemies of Paulas teaching sought 
to increase their importance by representing themselves as 
the immediate pupils of the apostles in Jerusalem, particu- 
larly of Peter, James and John (2. Cor. XII. 11. 12. Ual, 
I. II. 1 — 10). Does not this show that they were Jewish 
Christians ? They travelled with letters of recommendation 
(2. Cor. III. 1. //. 4), and asserted that Paul was no longer 
as they were, that he broke loose from the Mosaic law only 
to gain the applause of the Heathen, and that by so doing 
he corrupted the doctrines of Jesus (Gal. I. lOj. Does not 
this show that they were 6j>eciul mis«ioiiaries ? And does 
not the title of ' apostles \ which they claimed for them- 
selves f2. Cor. XI. 5, 13-15 J, remove every doubt"? 

"Tiie Epistle'' [to the Galatians] says Paley, f " sup- 
poses that certain [Christians] designing adherents of the 
Jewish law had crept into the churches of G alalia ; aud 
bad l>een endeavoring but too successfully to i>ersuade the 
Galatic converts that they had been taught the new religion 
imp*rfectly and at second hand ; that the founder of tluir 
Church himself jK)ssessed only an inferior and deputed com- 
mission, the seat of truth and authority being in the a|>os- 

* J. G. KiciiiioRX. Einleitunt^ in das Xcue TesUmenL 
f lltrai i*auilinK. Chap. V. SSvc. 1. 
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ties and elders of Jerusalem ; moreover that, whaterer ho 
might profess amongst them, he had himself in other times, 
and in other places, given way to the doctrine of circnmci- 
sion. Referring therefore to this, as to what had actoall/ 
passed, we find Saint Panl treating so nnjust an attempt to 
undermine his credit, and to introduce amongst his con- 
verts a doctrine which he had uniformly reprobated, in terms 
of great asperity and indignation ". 

In writing to the Corinthian Church about the persons 
who had been endeavoring to lead that congre^tiolf away 
from him, he declared them to be " false apostles, deceitful 
workers, transforming themselves into apostles of Christ '*, 
and he said " I suppose I was not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles ". " Are they Hebrews ? So am I. Are 
they Israelites ? So am I. Are they the seed of Abraham f 
So am I. Are they ministers of Christ ? I am more ". He 
claims to be as good as any of these false apostles ", and 
enumerates his labors and the sufferings which he had un- 
dergone for the sake of his faith, among which were ' 'perils 
among false brethren " (2 Cor, XI. 6. 13. 22. 23. 26). It 
does not appear that he kept up any correspondence with 
the apostles in Jerusalem, or sent, or received any friendly 
messages to or from them. He makes no reference to the 
htato of affairs there, and if not hostile to the twelve, he 
appears at least indifferent to their proceedings and their 
welfare. He never appeals to any Church record, or Qos- 
l>el of the Jerusalem Church, but orders his converts to read 
his own Epistles as the only guide to salvation. 

And this fellow was St. Paul whose writings are sacred, 
divinely inspired — St. Paul, who contributed more inspira- 
tion to the New Testament than any other man — St Paul, 
' who set aside the teachings of Jesus — St. Paul, who made 
Christianity what it is,' and laid the foundation of all the 
Christian Churches now in existence ! This is the mighty 
man who overthrew the Paganism of Greece and Rome I 
This is the inventor of the creed before which Milton, Locke, 
Newton, and Burke bowed in adoration. This is the man 
who, if he did not first originate the Christian doctrines of 
the eternal damnation of all mankind for Adam's sin, salva- 
tion by Jesus, the incarnation and the trinity, was at least 
the |)cr8on who firmly engrafted them upon the rising 
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Church, aod thos established them as portions of the creed 
of Christendoin for several thousand years I Alas, for the 
follies, vanities, and deceptions of earth I 



CHAPTER VL 

DATID A SCOUNDREL. 

*' Tbe Lord hath fooght hhn a maa after his own htart''— 

1 S. Z^in. 14. 

§ 29. If an all-wise, all-good, and all-powerful personal 
Governor of the Universe should see fit to teach mankind, 
and should select men to be his amanuenses, we must sup- 
pose that he would select, for that purpose, good men — at 
least not scoundrels. That is a proposition which Christians 
will scarcely venture to deny. Now I say that David, the 
roost important character in the Bible, after Moses, Jesus 
aod Paul, and one of its chief authors — was what we 
should now-a-days call a scoundrel. He was guilty of 
murder, robbery, and adultery ; he betrayed his friends, 
inflicted most barbarous punishments on his enemies, gave 
op his brothers-in-law and sons-in-law to be hanged, when 
Amj had conmiitted^o offense, and divorced his wife with- 
oR good cause. These and similar offenses were committed 
not once, but often ; not in the heat of passion, but in the 
coolness of considerate forethought ; not under palliating, 
but under the most inexcu.sable circumstances ; besides the 
doer never repented for them ; never confessed his sins to 
himself or to his God ; never asked pardon of the injured, 
of humanity, or of the Deity. On the contrary, he assumed 
that he was a person of the most exalted merit, boasted 
that Jehovah had promised the throne of Israel to his dea- 
ceodants forever, and frequently reminded said Jehovah of 
the promise. I do not know whether such conduct suffices 
to juirtify me in calling him a " scoundrel," but I rather think 
It does. Whether he was guilty of such conduct, we shall 
see presently. 
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David is properlj the hero of the Old Testament. 
Moses is the great prophet aud writer, bat David is the 
great Kinp:, the fouuder of the glory of the nation. 
Besides he is a prophet of high position — second to none 
after Moses. Bishop Home, a writer mnch respected 
among ortho<lox Protestants, speaks as follows of the son 
of Jesse : — " His invaluable Psalms convey to others those 
comforts which they offered to himself. Composed npon 
particular occasions, yet designe\l for general use ; delivered 
out as services for Israelites under the Law, yet no less 
adapted to the circumstances of Christians under the Gos- 
pel ; they present religion to us in the most engaging 
dress, communicating truths which Philosophy can never 
investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal. Cal- 
culated alike to profit and to please, they inform the under- 
standing, elevate the affections, and entertain the imagina- 
tion. Indited under the influence of Him to whom all hearts 
are open, aud all events foreknown, they suit mankind in 
all situations, grateful as the manna wliich descended 
from above and conformed itself to every {>alate. The 
fairest productions of human wit after a few |)erusals, like 
gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose their fra- 
grancy ; but these unfading plants of Paradise become, 
as we are more accustomed to them, still more and more 
beautiful ; their bloom a))pears to be daily heightened, 
fresh odors are eraittcil and new «weets are extracted from 
them. He, who has once tasted their excellences, w^ 
desire to taste them again ; and he wfio tastes them oftSF 
est, will relish them best." **The inspiration and canonical 
authority of the Psalms," says Bishop Kitto,* ** are estab- 
lished by the most abundant aud convincing evidence. They 
never can lie rejected except by impious impugners of aU 
divine revelation. Not to mention other ancient testimonies, 
we find complete evidence in the New Testament, where 
the book is (}uoted and referred to as divine, by Christ 
and his apostles at least seventy times. No other writing 
is so frequently cited.* « In every age the Psalms have 
been extolled for tlieir excellonee and their use for godly 
edifying. Indeed, if PanPs estimate of the ancient inspired 
scripture (2. Tim, III. 15-17) can be justly applied to 

• Cyclopedia of Biblical Litcn»ture,— Article Psaluia. 
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any book, that book must be the Pimlms.'' The Rev. 
Matthew Henrj, id his exposition of the Bible, says, the 
book of Psalms is " one of the choicest and most excellent 
parts of all the Old Testament" — and even " the abstract 
and sammarj of both Testaments." Dr. Adam Clarke 
sajs even '* God himself had created none greater [as a 
poet than Darid] either before or since. In this science 
and gift, he is therefore the cAeftTctuvre [master-piece] of the 
Almighty." David was the type of Christ {Jer. XXX, 9. 
Ezek. XXXIV. 23. Ilosea III. 5, etc.; and a man of God 
{Xdk. XII. 36). Jehovah himself declared that David 
had done that which was right in his eyes, keeping his 
"sUtutes" and his "judgments" ( 1. K. XI. 33;. He 
promised to Solomon that he would make his dynasty 
eternal, "provided," says Jehovah "thou wilt walk before 
me, as David thy father walked, in integrity of heart and 
in oprightness, to do according to all that I have com- 
maoded thee" (1 K. IX. 4). Jehovah, though he changed 
bis mind occasionally, continued to have a high opinion of 
David's piety and virtue, and he declared that David " did 
that which was right in the eyes of the Lord, and turned 
Dot aside from anything that lie commanded him, all the 
days of life, save only in the matter of Uriah" ( 1 K. XV. b). 
All the other transactions of David were perfectly proper ; 
and even that one exception appears to have been forgotten 
in later years, and Paul declared by inspiration that David 
was " a man after God's own heart" who fulfilled all his 
will (Ads XIII. 22;. This was the man whose blood was 
necessary for the redemption of mankind, and whose piety 
was so pure, that Jesus died quoting his words. Ps. 
XXII. 1. XXXI. 5. 

§ 30. The history of David, as an adult man, may be 
Eaid to begin, when he fled from the court of Saul, and 
took refuge with Achish, the heathen King of Gath, who 
kindly offered him a place of rtfuge from the murderous 
designs of the Hebrew monarch. Having* staid some- 
time in the capital of King Achish, with his little band of 
600 liolil adventurers, he was afraid of being burthensomo 
to tliat prince, and begged he would assign him another 

* Most i^ the foUowing remarks upon Daviirs histon* and character 
•ft tekta ftom the (amoua article on Iktvid in Bayle*i Dictionary. 
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habitation. Achish appointed him the citj of Ziklag. 
Dayid removed thither with his followers, and did not suf- 
fer their swords to rest in their scabbards. He often led 
tbem out on parties, and killed man and woman without 
mercy ; he left only the cattle alive which was all the 
booty he retnrned with ; he was afraid lest prisoners should 
discover the whole mystery to Achish, for which reason he 
carried none with him but put both sexes to the sword. 
The mystery which he would not have discovered was that 
these ravages were committed not on the lands of the 
Israelites, as he made the King of Gath believe, but in the 
lands of the ancient inhabitants of Palestine, {IS. XXVII, 
8-12), the snbjccts, allies and kin of his protector. To 
say the truth, this conduct was very unjustifiable ; to cover 
one fault, he committed a greater. He deceived a King 
to whom he had obligations ; and to conceal this de- 
ception, he exercised extreme cruelty. If David has been 
asked By what authority dost thou these things ? What could 
he have answered ? Has a private man, as he was, a fugi- 
tive who finds shelter in the territories of a neighboring 
prince, a right to commit hostilities, for his own account, 
and without a commission from the sovereign of the 
country ? Had David any such commission ? On the 
contrary did he not act contrary to the intention and 
interests of the King of Gath ? It is certain, that if a 
private person, let his birth be ever so great, should behave 
at this day as David did on this occasion, he would 
unavoidably have no very honorable names given to him. 
I know very well that the most illustrious heroes, and the 
most famous prophets of the Old Testament, have some- 
times approved the destroying all things which had life. 
with the edge of the sword ; and therefore I should be far 
from calling what David did inhumanity, if he had been 
authorized by the orders of any prophet, or if God had 
himself by inspiration conhnanded him to act as he did ; 
but it plainly appears from the silence of the Scripture 
that he did all this of his own head. 

David purchased his first wife Micah with a singular 
kind of coin, which however, current in those times, woukl 
be rejected by the banks in our days, or would be subjected 
at least to a heavy discount. Saul proposed to sell 
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daughter for the foreskins of a handred Philistines, but 
David thought she was worth more than that, ko he slew 
two handred of the heathen, and having circumcised them, 
presented the amputated parts to the monarch, who was 
delighted with the gift and gave his daughter willingly for 
Boch a yaluable contribution to his treasury. David never 
practised the barbarous custom of " scalping " the enemies 
whom he killed or took prisoners in war — that was left for 
the North American savages to practice. 

§ 31. I shall say a word concerning what he had deter- 
mioed to do with Kabal. While that man, who was very 
rich, was shearing his sheep, David sent to ask him very 
dvilly for some gratification : his messengers failed not to 
represent that Nabal's shepherds had never received any 
damage from David's people. As Nabal was very churlish, 
he asked in a rode manner who David was, and reproached 
him with having thrown off his master's yoke ; in a word, 
be declared that he was not such a fool as to give what he 
had provided for his domestics to strangers and vagabonds. 
David, enraged at this answer, armed four hundred of his 
soldiers, and put himself at their head ; fully resolved not to 
suffer one soul to escape the edge of the sword. He even 
boond himself to it by an oath ; and if he did not execute 
this bloody purpose, it was because Abigail came to appease 
him by fair speeches and presents (IS. XX V, 18 J. Abi- 
gail was Nabal's wife, and a woman of great merit, beau- 
tiful and witty, and she pleased David so well that he mar- 
ried her so soon as she became a widow (IS. XXV, 43). 
Let us speak sincerely ; is it not incontestable that David 
was going to commit a very criminal action ? He had no 
right to Nabal's goods, nor any authority to punish him for 
his incivility. He ranged up and down with a band of 
tmsty friends ; he might indeed be allowed to ask some 
grsttfcation of people who were at their ease ; but if they 
refused, he ought to have taken it patiently, nor could he 
compel them to it by military execution, without plunging 
the world again into the terrible confusion which is railed 
the state of nature, wherein no other law is acknowledged 
bttt that of the strongest. What should wc say at this 
day of a Prince of the royal blood of France, who, being 
diigraced at court, should take refuge where he could, with 
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such friends, as shoald be willing to follow his fortone T 
What judgment I say should ^e ratike of him, if he shoald 
take it into his head to raise contribatious in the countries 
where he should canton himself, and to put all to theswoni 
in the villages which should refuse to pfty the taxes ? What 
should we saj, if this Prince should fit out vessels and cruize 
at sea to take all the merchant ships be could light oo f 
Sincerely speaking, had David a better authority to exact 
contributions from Xabal, and to massacre all the men and 
women in the country of the Amalekites, &c., and to take 
all the cattle he found there ? I agree it may be answered 
mc that we are at this day better acquainted v»ith the Law 
of Nations, and the rights of wan and peace, of which 
such fine systems have been written ; and therefore such 
behavior was more excusable in those times than it would 
be now. But the profound respect which we ought to 
entertain for this great king, this great prophet, ongfat not 
to hinder us from disapproving the blemishes which are to 
be found in his life ; otherwise we should give occasion to 
the profane to reproach us, and to say, it is suflBcient to 
make an action just that it l>e done by certain persons whom 
we reverence ; than which nothing could be more fatal to 
Christian morality. It is of great concern to true religion 
that the lives of the orthodox be judged by the general 
ideas of right and order. 

§ 32. While David with his little flying camp was ex- 
terminating the inhabitants of all the infidel conntries 
wherever he could penetrate, the Philistines were making 
preparations in their dominions for war against the Israelites. 
They assembled all their forces ; and David with his bold 
adventurers joined the army of Achish, and they woold 
have fought like lions against their brethren, if the distrust* 
ful Philistines had not constraineii Achish to dismiss them. 
It was feared lest in the heat of the battle they shoald fall 
on the Philistines in order to make their peace with SaoL 
When David was infonned that by reason of these sns- 
]»icions he would have to (juit the army, he was concerned 
at it, an<l said unto Achish " What have I done ? And 
what hast thou found in thy servant, so long as I have 
been with thee unto this day, that I may not go to fiirht 
against the enemies of my Lord, the King T" (15. XXIJL 
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8) He had resoked therefore to contribate with all his 
might to tlie victory of the nncircumcised Philistines, over 
his own brethren, the people of God, and the professors of 
the true religion. I leave nice casuists to jndge whether 
these were sentiments worthy of a true Israelite. 

{ 33. So soon as he heard of Saul's death, he set him- 
self without loss of time to secure the succession. IIo 
went to Hebron, and immediately on las arrival there, the 
whole tribe of Judah, of which he had gained the principal 
men by bribes, acknowledged him for king. If Abner had 
not preserved the rest of the succession for SauFs son, 
there is no doubt but by the same method, I mean by gain- 
ing the principal men with presents, David would have be- 
come King of all Israel. But what happened, after Abner 
hftd preserved eleven whole tribes for Ishbosheth ? The 
same which would have happeneil between two infidel and 
mwt ambitious princes I David and Ishbosheth made in- 
cessant war on one another (2 5. ///. 1) to try which of 
the two could get the other's share, in order to enjoy the 
whole kingdom without division. What I am going to say 
is a great deal worse. Abner being discontented with the 
king, his master, resolves to dispossess him of his dominions, 
and to deliver them up to David ; he acquaints David with 
his intentions, and goes to him to concert measures for put- 
ting them in execution. David gives ear to the traitor and 
in willing to gain a kingdom by intrigues of this nature (2 
S. III. 12). Oan it be said that these are the actions of 
a saint? I own that there is nothing in all this but what 
is agreeable to the precepts of policy, and the methods of 
baman prudence ; but I shull never be persuaded that the 
strict laws of equity, the severe morals of a good servant 
of Gal can approve such conduct. Take notice that David 
did not pretend that Saul's son reigned by usurpation ; he 
cofifessed that Ishbosheth was a righteous man (2 S. IV, 
ll), and consequently a lawful king. 

§ 34. David's long reign was disturbed only by the 
criminal attempts of his own chihlren. The most consider- 
\ aWc of these distnrbances was the revolt of Absalom, who 
fort*ed this great rrinoc to fly from Jerusalem in a mouru- 
fnl condition, with his head covereil, his feet bare, melting 
into tears, and his ears saluted by nothing but the groans 
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of his faithfal sabjects (2 S, X F. 23;. Absalom entered 
Jerusalem, as it were, in triamph ; and that the zeal of his 
adherents might not grow cool on an imagination that this 
qoarrei between the father and the son might be made np, 
he did a thing very proper to persuade them that he would 
never be reconciled to David. He laj with the ten concii- 
bines of that Prince in the sight of all the world {2 S. 
XF/. 22). It is very probable that this crime would hare 
been forgiven him ; the extreme affliction into which hit 
death threw David is a proof of it. He was the best 
father that ever was ; his indulgence to his children was 
excessive, and he himself was the first who suffered by it. 
For if he had punished the infamous action of his son Am- 
mon, who ravished his sister Tamar, and was slain for the 
crime by Absalom's order {2 S, XIIL 28) as the thing 
deserved, he would not have had the shame and displeasure 
to see another avenge the injury to Tamar ; and if he had 
chastised him who took that revenge, he would not have 
run the risk of being absolutely dethroned. David's destinj 
was the same with that of most great Princes — ^he was no- 
happy in his family. His eldest son violated his own sister, 
and was killed by one of his own brothers for that incest ; 
and the author of that fratricide lay with his father's con- 
cubines in the most public manner. What a scandal most 
it be to pious souls to see so many infamous actions cooh 
mitted in the family of this king ? 

§ 35. David made use of means to defeat the rebellion 
of Absalom, similar to those by which he bad gained the 
throne. He would not permit Hushai, one of his best 
friends, to follow him, but ordered him to go over to Absa- 
lom's party that he might give ill counsel to that rebellions 
son, and be able to inform David of all the designs of the 
new king (2 iS. X F. 34). This stratagem, withoat donbl, 
is very commendable, if we judge of things according U> 
human prudence, and the policy of sovereigns. It sared 
David, and from that age to our own inclnsivdy, has pro- 
duced an infinite number of adventures, useful to some and 
pernicious to others ; but a rigid moralist will never take 
this for an action worthy of a prophet, a saint, or an honest 
man. An honest man, as such, would rather lose a crown, 
than be the cause of his firiend's damnation ; and it is to 
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damn our friend as much as in as lies, to pnsb bim on to 
commit a crime ; and it is a crime to feign to embrace a man's 
part with zeal ; to feign it, I say, in order to ruin that man 
bj giving him evil counsel, and revealing all the secrets of 
his cabinet. Can there be a more treacheroos piece of vil- 
lanj than Uiis of Hnshai ? So soon as he perceives Absa- 
lom, be cries ont ** God save the king I God save the king I '' 
and when he is asked the reason of bis ingiatitnde in not 
following bis intimate friend, he gives himself airs of devo- 
tloD, and alleges reasons of conscience — " I will be his whom 
the Lord bath chosen ". 

§ 36. David has long been blamed for having committed 
m crying injustice against Mephibosheth, the son of his in- 
timate friend, Jonathan. The fact is, David, standing no 
more in fear of Sanl's faction, was well pleased to show him- 
self liberal to all those who might yet remain of that family. 
He was informed that there was left a poor cripple, named 
Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan. He sent for him, and 
gave him all the lands which had belonged to King Sanl, 
and ordered Ziba, an old servant of that family, to improve 
those lands for his benefit, and for the maintenance oi Me- 

eiibosheth's son ; for as to Mephibosheth, he was to eat at 
ing David's table as long as he lived (2 S. IX. *l). 
When that Prince fled from Jemsalem, for fear of falling 
kito the hands of Absalom, he met Ziba, who bronght him 
some refreshments, and told him in a few words that Me- 
phibosheUi staid at Jemsalem, in hopes that among those 
revolations he might recover the kingdom. Wherenpon 
David gave him all that belonged to Mephibosheth (2 S, 
XVI, i). After the death of Absalom, he fonnd that 
Ziba bad been a false accuser, and yet he only took from 
him the half of what he had given him ; and restored to 
Jiephibosheth but one half of his estate. This sin was the 
greater in David, because he was under great obligations 
to Jonathan. 

§ 37. The most notable of all David's offenses against 
the dictates of morality was his affair with Bathsheba. 
After he had conquered all his enemies within the bounds 
of hhi own nation, and while bis armies were engaged in 
conquering the Heathen round about Judea, the monarch 
had opportnnity to rehix his soul in pleasure after the severe 
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toils and trials which he had undergone while in exile 
abroad, or in ciril war at home. It happened one eventide 
that, as he was walking npon the roof of his hoase, he saw 
a woman washing herself, and he was decidedly pleased 
with her appearance, for she was very beantifal to look n]>- 
on, and b^at j lost none of its charms in his ejes by being 
unadorned. He forthwith sent to inquire who she was, 
and reply came that she was Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, 
a general in his army of mnch reputation as a " mighty man 
of war " (I Ck, XI. 41), agdinst whose valor, faithfolness^ 
and uprightness not a word bad ever been breathed. l>a- 
▼id, however, appears to have cared as little for Uriah*i 
faithfulness as for the sacredness of the marringe-rite, and 
he sent and took Bathsheba — she making no resistance. 
At this time David was alx>ut forty years of age, so thai 
the Christians cannot plead the hot blood of youth as an 
excuse for him. Besides, he had half a dozen wives at the time: 
and for twenty years he had been in the habit of consulting 
Jehovah on all important occasions — Jehovah answering 
his petitions invariably. David found so much pleasure in 
Bathsheba's company that he determined to have Uriah 
put out of the way ; and therefore he sent him with a letter 
to Joab, the commander-in-chief of the Hebrew army, who 
was besieginj? the city of Rabbah, in the land of the Am- 
monites. This letter is a model for epistolary correspon- 
dence, and may be inserted here entire, as follows : 

" Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle, and retire 
ye from him that he may be smitten and die ". 2 S. A7. 15. 

Joab, like a faithful servant, observed the city well, 
and assigned a place to Uriah, where he knew the valiant 
men were. The consequence was that some of the servanta 
of David were slain, and Uriah also. After this affair, the 
general sent an express to Jerusalem, with news of the 
projiress of events, instructing the messenjcer that, if the 
king should be angry at the death of his servants, he should 
add that Uriah was dead also. The messenger, however, 
told the whole story at once, so that David had no time to 
get angry, before hearing of the death of the troublesome 
husband. Tlie king put on a long face, and told the mes- 
senger to cc^mfort Joab for tlie loss : ** I^et not this thing 
displease thee for the sword dcvoureth one as well as an- 
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other. Make thy battle more strong " etc. (2 S. XL 25.) 
Having the field now eotirely to himself, the monarch took 
the widow to wife, and she became the mother of Solomon, 
and the ancestress of Jesns, that is if the latter was des- 
cended from David. A child was begotten in adultery 
prcvioos to the death of Uriah. 

§ 38. His polygamy cannot well be excused, for thongh 
Ood tolerated the practice in those days, we most not think 
it might be carried very fur, withont loosing the reins too 
mnch to sensuality. Michal, Saul's second daughter, wa& 
David's first wife ; she was taken from him during his dis* 
li^ce {IS. XXV. 44;) he successively married several 
others (2 S. ///. 5), and yet demanded the first again. To re- 
store her to him they were obliged to force her from a husband 
who loved her greatly ; and who followed her as far as he 
could, weeping like a child (2 S. III. 16). ** The possession'*' 
of 8Qch a wife was valuable to one who was aspiring to the 
kingdom. Accordingly, the unhappy Michal was torn 
away from a most affectionate husband, and passed over 
into the increasing harem of a man, to whom in his earliest 
youth, she had been a virgin bride ; but who now cared 
not for ker, hut for her name and its political uses. It is 
not wonderful that she could not adapt herself to her new 
lord, and that as soon as he was firm in the kingdom, he 
dtt^j^aced her^. David made no scruple to ally himself 
with the daughter of the uncircumcised king of Geshur 
(2. Sam. III. 3) ; and though he had children by several 
wives, he took concubines at Jerusalem. He chose, with- 
out doubt the handsomest he could meet with ; so that it 
cannot be said that he took much pains to mortify nature 
with reijpect to the pleasures of love. 

§ 39. Michal reproached David on account of the garb 
be put himself into when he danced in public. If he had 
discovered his nakedness, his action might be deemed 
ill, morally speaking ; but if he did no more than 
make himself contemptible by his postures, and by not 
ke<*ping up the majosty of his character, it was but an 
imprudence at most, and not a serious moral oflTfiise. It 
ought to l>e well considered on what occasion it was that 
he danced ; it was when the Ark wug carried to Jerusalem 

* UiAHor KxTro*t CjrdopedU of Biblical Literature. 
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(2 S. VI, li) ; and consequently the excess of his joj and 
of his leaping testified his attachment and his sensibility 
for holy things. Michal, from a window, saw her husband 
transported with a holy fervor, dancing and capering before 
the Ark of the Lord ; and despising him, in her heart, she 
said to him when they met '' How glorious was the king 
of Israel to-day, who uncovered himself in the eyes of the 
handmaids of his servants, as one of the vain fellows 
shamelessly uncovereth himself. From these words it seems 
that David had stripped himself stark naked, yet at the 
same text (v. 14), speaking of David's dancing before 
the Ark, it says he was girded with a linen ephod, which as 
Calmet says was a kind of sash. But he stri|^>ed so as to 
appear as it were, naked, and to make his behavior judged 
unworthy the gravity and majesty of a king ; and the more 
so, since the thing was done pablicly and before a great 
multitude. It would be thought very strange in any pari 
of Europe, if on a day of national rejoicing, the kings 
should dance in the streets with nothing but a small girdle 
on their bodies. 

§ 40. And for this deserved reproach he not only 
repudiated his wife, to whom he was bound by many ties of 
obligation, she haviug loved him while she was the daugh- 
ter of the reigning king, and while he was a poor adven- 
turer — he not only repudiated her, but he gave up two of 
her brothers and five of her sons to be hung — to be hung 
without cause, (see Sect. 11.) and they were his brothers- 
in-law and step-sons. It is true that he had a motive for 
consenting that they should be murdered, "since* it was 
desirable for the peace of his successors that the house of 
Saul should be exterminated''. 

§ 41. The conquests of David deserve a few observa- 
tions. There are some rigid moralists who do not think 
that a Christian prince can lawfully engage in war, merely 
out of a desire to aggrandize himself These moralists 
approve of none but of defensive wars, or, in general, those 
which only tend to get every man restored to the posses- 
sions which belong to him. If this maxim be correct, 
many of David*s wars were unjust ; for besides that the 
Scripture often represents him as the aggressor, we find 

* Bisuor KiTTo's Cyclopedia. Article Z>i(r»i. 
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that he extended the bounds of his empire from Egypt to 
the Euphrates. That we may not condemn David there- 
fore, we had better say that eonqaests may sometimes be 
permitted ; and that consequently care should be taken 
lest in declaring against modem Princes, our censures fall 
unawares on that great prophet. 

But, if generally speaking, the conquests of that holy 
Monarch have raised his glory without prejudice to his 
justice, it will be difficult to maintain this proposition when 
we enter into particulars. Let us not by our conjectures 
try to pry into secrets which history has not revealed to 
us ; let us not conclude that since David was willing to 
take advantage of the treason of Abner and Hushai, he 
therefore stuck not to make use of stratagems of almost 
every kind against the Pagan kings whom he subdued. 
Let us confine ourselves to what the sacred history has told us 
of the manner wherein he treated the vanquished. ** He also 
brought the people that were in Rabbah [chief city of the 
Ammonites], and put them under saws, and under harrows of 
iron, and under axes of iron, and made them pass through the 
brick-kiln ; and thus he did unto the cities of the children of 
Amroon" (2 S. XIII. 31). The Geneva Bible observes in 
the margin of this verse, that " these were different ways 
of patting people to death which were anciently practised '\ 
Let OS see how he treated the Moabites ; " he measured them 
with a line, casting them down to the ground ; even with 
two lines measured he put to death, and with one full line 
to keep alive" (2 S. VIII. 2). That is to say, he deter- 
mined to put to death precisely two-thirds of them, neither 
more nor less. Kdom received a yet harsher treatment ; 
he there slew all the males ; " six months did Joab remain 
there with all Israel, until he had cut off every male in 
Edom" {\ K.XIA^). Can this method of making war bo 
denied to be blameworthy ? Have not the Turks and Tar- 
tars a little more humanity? And if a vast number of 
books daily complain of the military executions of our own 
time, which are really cruel and hi^^hly to be blamed, though 
mild in comparison with David^s, what would not tho 
authors of those books say, had they such u.<ajj:e to censure 
aa the saws, the harrows, and the brick-kilns of David, and 
the general slaughter of all the males, old and young ? 
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§ 42. When David, bj reason of his great age, coold 
not get heat under all the clothes, with which they covered 
him, it came into their heads to seek for a jonDg girl to 
nnrse him. He snffered them to bring to him, for that 
purpose the most beantifal maiden that cqnld be found 
(1. jfiC J. 4,^. Can this be said to be the action of a very 
chaste man ? Will a man who is filled with the ideas of 
parity and perfectly resolved to do what decency and strict 
morality require of him, ever consent to these remedies ? 
Can a man consent to them, unless he prefers the instincts 
of nature, and the interests of the flesh before those of 
God's spirit ? 

§ 43. The same passions which appear to have ruled 
David daring his life, were strong when he was on the bed 
of death. He died in bed and in peace, with fall knowledge 
of his approaching dissolation, and abundant time to pre- 
pare for it. When he could retain the sceptre no longer 
he called Solomon, the heir of the throne, and gave him 
the crown with such advice, as he supposed was fitting, 
in an experienced monarch, and an inspired prophet, to a 
young and inexperienced man, about to take charge of a 
great kingdom. I shall quote his words here, in full, as it 
may perhaps be considered a proper piece of advice for all 
young monarchs, and perhaps for all young men about to 
commence life for themselves, and a good example for all 
old sinners about to die : — 

*' I go the way of all the earth : be thou stroi^ tberefoie, and 
shew thyself a man. And keep the charge of the Lord, thy God, 
to walk in his ways* to keep his statutes and his commaodmeDU, and 
his judgments, and his testimonies, as it is written in the law o( 
Moses, that thou mayst prosper in all that thou docst, and whither- 
soever thou tamest thyself: that the Lord may continoe his word 
which he spake concerning me, saying ' If thy children take heed 
to their way to walk before me in tnith, with all their heart and 
with all their sool, there shall not fail thee (sakl be) a man od the 
throne of Israel '. Moreover thou knowest what Joab, the sod of 
Zemiah did to me, and what he did to the two captains of the host 
of Israel, unto Abner the son of Ner. and onto Amasa, the son ck 
Jether, whom he slew and shed tljc blood of war in peace, and pat 
the blood of war upon his girdle that was about his loins, and in bis 
shoes that were on nis feet Do therefore according to thy wisdom, 
and let not his hoar head go down to the grave in peace, Mt them 
kindness unto the sons of Barzillai the Gikadite, and let them be 
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of those that eat at thj table ; for so they came to me when I fled 
became of Abmlom thj brother. And b^old thoa hast with 
thee Shiniei, the sod of GJcra, a Benjamite of Baharim, which cursed 
me with a grievoas curse in the day when I went to Mahanaira ; 
bat he came down to meet me at Jordan, and I sware to him by 
the Lord, saying ' I will not put thee to death with the sword.' Now 
therefore hold him not goiltiesB ; for thou art a wise man and know- 
est what thou ooghtest to do unto him ; but his hoar head bring 
tkou down to the grave trith blood". 1. K, IL 2-9. 

Is this the manner in which " a man of God " should 
die ? Not a word of his sins I Not a word of a future 
life ! Not a word of Jehoyah, except as the giyer of sor- 
did wealth and power and honor I Not a word of his peo- 
ple ! Not a word of prayer for bis own soul ! No, he 
dies cursing his fellowmcn ! False to his oath, he orders 
his son to do, what he had promised not to do I He orders 
the murder of those whom he had promised not to kill ! 
Let Christians consider fully the deeds of this ** man after 
God's own heart", admire his character, and go and name 
their children after him. 

§ 44. From all that has been said in the preceding 
remarks, it may easily be inferred that if the people of 
Syria had been as great writers of libels as the American 
editors of political newspapers in the present day, they 
would have strangely disfigured Dayid^s glory. With what 
infamous names and titles would they not have loaded that 
troop of adventurers, who went to join him after he left 
Saol's court ? The Scriptures inform us that all who were 
persecuted by their creditors, all the discontented and all 
who were in bad circumf^tances, repaired to him, and that 
he became their captain (\. IS. XXII. 2). Nothing is 
capable of being more maliciously misrepresented than a 
thing of this kind. Those who have written of Cataline, 
and of Walker, would furnish a satirical painter with a 
great many colors. History has preserved a small speci- 
men of the abuses to which David was exposed among the 
friends of Saul. This specimen shows that they accused 
him of being a man of blood, and looked on the rel)ellion 
of Absalom as a jn^^t pnuishment for the mischiefs which 
they said David had done to Saul and his whole family. 
Shiinei cursed him as follows : 

" Conie out, come out ! thou bloody man, and thou man of Be- 
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lial : the Lord hath retained apon thee all the blood of the boose of 
8aul, io whose stead thoa hast reigned, and the Lord hath deliTcred 
the kingdom into the hand of Absalom, thy son ; and behold, thoa 
art taken in thy mischief, becaase thoa art a bkx)dy man'*. 
2. 51 XVI. 7. 8. 

They who may think it strange that I should ^>eak 
my opinion of certain actions of David, as compared with 
the standard of natural morality, are desired to consider 
two things. First, that they are themselves obliged to 
confess that this Prince's behavior towards Uriah was one 
of the greatest crimes that can be committed. There is 
therefore no other difference between us than with r^j^rd 
to the number of his faults : for I acknowledge, as well as 
they, that the failings of this prophet are no argument, 
against his having been a man full of piety and extraordi- 
nary zeal for the glory of the Lord. He was subject to 
the alternatives of passions and grace : a fatality adhering 
to our nature ever since the sin of Adam. The grace m 
God guided him often, but in several instances his passions 
got the upper hand. Secondly, that great injury would be 
done to the eternal laws, and consequently to true religion 
also, if a handle were given to Infidels to object to us that 
so soon as a man has a share in the inspirations of God, we 
look on his conduct as the rule of manners ; so that we 
dare not condemn those actions which are diametrically 
opposite to human notions of equity, when it is he who has 
committed them. There is no possibility of compromise : 
either these are unworthy actions, or actions like these are 
not wicked. Now as we must necessarily choose one or 
the other of these two propositions, is it not better to con 
suit the interest of morality, rather than the glory of a 
particular person ? Otherwise should we not declare that 
we would rather prejudice the honor of God than that of a 
mortal man ? 

Such is the character of the man who is held up to us 
as a man proper to be gifted with royal powers, with divine 
inspiration — a man "after God's own heart" — the only 
man to whom such high praise was ever given — the man 
who was the dearest to Jehovah of all the descendants of 
Adam. If such men be saved, who will be damned? 



CHAPTER VIL 

BEBELUOUSNESS OF GOD's CHOSEN PEOPLE. 

** Ye aball be auto me a kingdom of prieiti and 
an hdjr nation ". — JwaaoYJLB. 

« It proAted the Jews Uttle to be God's people ; 
if they bad been the devil's, thejr eonld not 
hare tM>en more wicked or mlwrabto ".— 

VOLTAJKB. 

§ 45. The Bible informs qs that Jehovah selected the 
Jews to be his peculiar people, to whom he was a God, 
whom he took ander his especial charge to the entire ne^ 
gleet of all other nations, whom he provided with spiritaal 
ipiides and temporal rulers, to whom he gave written rules 
for their religious, political, social and moral government, 
among whom be made his home, in whose sight he fre- 
qaentiy manifested himself in the most wonderful miracles, 
and who nevertheless were almost continually in rebellion 
against him. * Subjoined is a list of the chief miracles don« 
before Israel, and the chief rebellions of that people against 
Jehovah from the time of Moses, 1500 B. C. to 600 B. C, 
when they were conquered and carried into captivity by the 
King of Babylon. The reader will please to remember, 
while reading, that he has before him an abstract, not made 
from a story in Baron Munchausen, or the Arabian Nights, 
but from the " Word of God '\ as Jesus called it. 

The Jews believed the miracles and first claims to di?ine 
aatbority made by Moses and Aaron, who sought to rid 
their tribe from the yoke of the Egyptians. Ex. /F. SO, 31. 

Jehovah renewed his promise of favor to Israel. Ez, 

r/. 4. 

He turned the waters of Egypt to blood. Ex, VIL 19. 

* I Crosl that no one will understand my lanpiapv, in this chapter 
or rifvwbere, as coantenandnfiC the vulj^ar prfjudices against the blno^ 
or faith of the modem Jews. If 1 can striko Christtianity through ancient 
Judaiun I feel liound to do so: but I wish that all Chrii^tcndoni may 
•oon feel toward the race, the sentiments cxprcs^kHl by Lessinf; in 
N^kan 4er WtU*. I know many of them to lie enlightened, liberal* 
, good men, and feel honored by their friendship. 
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He covered the land with frogs. Ex. VIIL 5. 

He turned the dust into lice. Ex.VIIL 15. 

He filled the land with flies. Ex, VUl 24. 

He slew all the cattle of Egypt. Ex. IX, 6. 

He covered the Egyptians with boils. Ex. /X 10. 

He sent a fiery hail upon Egypt. Ex. XI. 24. 

He filled Egypt with locusts. Ex, X 13. 

He covered £^ypt with a deep darkness. Ex. X 23. 

He slew the first-bom of every Egyptian family. Er. 
XII. 30. 

The Israelites murmured. Ex. XIV. 10. 

Jehovah sent clouds by day, and pillars of fire by night, 
to guide the Jews through the wilderness. Ex. XIV. 20. 

Passage of the Red Sea with a great miracle. JSr: 
XIV. 21. 

The Israelites murmured. Ex. XV. 24. 

Waters of Marah miraculously sweetened. Ex. XV. 25. 

" The whole con^egation of the children of Israel " ex- 
pressed their ro^et that they had not died in Egypt by 
God's hand. E.r, XVI. 3. 

Quails and Manna foretold and sent by miracle. Ex. 
XVI. 4-14. 

The Israelites disobeyed Moses. Ex. XVI 20, 2t. 

The Israelites murmured. (Ex. XVII \). This was the 
fifth rebellion of the Jews ajrainst Moses within the short 
space of three months (Ex. XIX. I), after leaving Egy]>t, 
and after having witnessed during that time the grreat mi- 
racles recorded above. And all these rebellions were with- 
out any reasonable pretext, so far as we can learn from the 
Scripture. 

Water furnished to the Jews by miracle. Ex. XVII. 6. 

The Jews conquered the Amalekites by the aid of a 
great miracle. Ex. XVII. 11, 12. 

Jehovah sent a message to the Jews, and they promised 
to obey. Ex. XIX. 8. 

Jehovah descended upon Sinai in fire and smoke. Ex. 
XIX. l<>-18. 

The Jews saw, feared, stood afar off and begged Moses 
"let not God speak to us lest we die". Ex. XX. 18, 19. 

All the Jews f>romised obedience to all the ordinances 
of God. Ex. XXIV. 3. 
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The Olory of the Lord dwelt six days on Moant Sinai, 
and the sight of it was like a deYonriug fire in the eyes of 
the Hebrews. Ex. XXIV. 16. 

Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abisha, seventy elders, and the 
nobles of Israel "saw** God. Ex. XXIV. 10, 11. 

While Moses was upon the Moant, the Israelites indnced 
AaroD, (previously consecrated as high priest of Jehovah), 
to make the Golden Calf, which they worshipped. Ex. 
XXXIL 1-4. 

" The Lord plagued the people because they made the 
calf which Aaron made ". Ex. XXXII. 35. 

Jehovah appeared in a cloud at the Tabernacle door, 
and the Hebrews ** every man at his tent door ^, worship- 
ped. Ex. XXXIU. 10. 

The Israelites willinprly brought offerings to the Lord. 
Ex. XXXV. 20 ; XXXVI 5. 

They did all that the Lord commanded to Moses. Ex. 
XXXIX. 32, 42, 43. 

The cloud of the Lord by day, and his fire by night 
rested u|>on the Tabernacle in the sight of all the house of 
Israel. Ex. XL. 38. 

The Glory of the Lord appeared to all the people ; and 
a fire, came from before the Lord and consumed upon the 
altar the burnt offering and the fat ; and all the people saw 
and shouted and fell on their faces. Lev. IX. 23, 24. 

The Israelites murmured. Num. XI 1-6. 

They lamented that they had not died in Egypt, and 
they proposed to return. Num. XIV. 2-4. 

Jehovah was exceedingly provoked, and his Glory ap- 
peared on the Tabernacle before all the children of Israel. 
Nuwi. XIV. 10, 1 1. 

Jehovah slew all who spake evil of the promised land. 
Num. XIV. 36. 

Two hundred and fifty princes of Israel, and the tribe 
of Korah rebelled against Moses and Aaron. Num. X VI. 
1-3. 

The next day, in the sight of all Israel, Moses and 
Aaron had a conference with the rebeln, and Moses prayed 
that the rebels might be swallowed up by the earth. And 
forthwith " the earth 0{K'ned her mouth, and swallowed 
them op, and their houses, and all the men that appertained 
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note Eorah ": and the two hundred and fifty men that 
offered iocense, were consomed by fire from heaven. iVvai. 
XVL 30-35. 

The next day the Jews marronred against Moses and 
Aaron for slaying the people ^ the Lord. [I] JViHa. 
XVI. U. 

A cloud covered the Tabernacle, and the Qlory of the 
Lord appeared. Num. XVI. 42. 

Jehovah slew 14,700 of the mnrmnring Jews. iViHa. 
XVI 49. 

Every iFraelite prepared a rod with his name open it, 
and Aaron's rod was miraculously exalted above all ; and 
the people thereupon appealed to Moses and Aaron to be 
protected from death. Num. XVII. 1 — 13. 

The Israelites murmured and lamented that they bad 
not died in Egypt. Num. XX. 2 — 5. 

The Glory of the Lord appeared to Uiem. Nwm, 
XX 6. 

Moses brought water from the rock at Meribah by 
miracle. Num. XX. 7. 

The Jews became discouraged and murmured against 
Jehovah and Moses, and exclaimed, " Wherefore have ye 
broun^ht ns up out of the land of Egypt to die in the wilder- 
ness." iVttia. XXI. 4, 5. 

Jehovah planted them with fiery serpents, and many 
died. Num. XXI, 6. 

Moses made a brazen serpent and hoisted it upon a 
pole, and all the wounded who looked upon it were healed. 
Num. XXI 9. 

Israel committed idolatry and whoredom. Num. XXV. 
1,2. 

Jehovah slew 24,000 Jews in a plague for their sins. 
Num. XX V. 9. 

"From the day", said Jehovah, when the Jews had 
arrived near the Jordan " that thou didst depart out of the 
land of Egypt until ye came unto this place, ye have been 
rebellious against the Lord." Dtut. IX 7. 

The Jews offered no sacrifices, but worshipped China 
and Moloch all the time they were in the wildemesa. Ama$ 
V. 25. 

" Israel served the Lord all the days [40 years] of 
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Joshua " (Josh. XXIV, 31 J. This is singular if considered 
in connection with the fact that thej were in almost con- 
stant rebellion against Jehovah before, and very soon after 
the reign of Joshoa. What special inflaence was there in 
Joshna to command the obedience which Moses failed to 
secure ? The miracles done by the latter were much more 
numerous and quite as great as those of the latter ; and 
lie was evidently much more in the confidence of Jehovah. 

After the death of Joshua, Israel asked Jehovah who 
should lead them against the Canaanites. Jud. I. 1. 

The next generation ** knew not the Lord nor yet the 
works which he had done for Israel.'' And they served 
Baal and other gods. Jud. II, 10—12. 

Jehovah ** delivered them into the hands of the spoiler." 
Jud, IL 14. 

" The chOdren of Israel cried unto the Lord. Jud, 
JU.9. 

Then the Lord raised up a deliverer to them, Othniel. 
Jud. IIL 9. 

"The children of Israel did evil again in the sight of 
the Lord." Jud. Ill 12. 

"Jehovah gathered unto hun the children of Ammon 
and Amalek, and treiii and smote Israel.'' Jud, III, 13. 

" The children of Israel cried unto the Lord." Jud, 
IIL 16. 

" The Lord raised them up a deliverer, Ehud, the son 
of Oera," an assassin. Jud. Ill 15. 

" And the children of Israel again did evil in the sight 
iA the Lord, when Ehud was dead." Jud, IV. \, 

" And the Lord sold them into the hand of Jabin, 
King of Canaan." Jud. IV. 2. 

" And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord." 
Jud. IV, 3. 

" God subdued Jabin," by inducing Jacl to assassinate 
the general of Jabin's army. Jud. IV. 23. 

" The children of Israel did evil in the sight of the 
Lord" Jud. VI 1. ^ 

" The Lord delivered them into the hands of Midian 
for seven years." Jud. VI. 1. 

*• The children of Israel cried unto the Lord." Jud. 
17. ft. 
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Jehovah raised up Gideon to liberate tbem. J%d, VL 
11, F///. 28. 

'' And it came to pass, as soon as Gideon was dead, 
that the children of Israel turned again and went a-whoring 
after Baalim/' Jud. VIII. 33. 

'^ And the children of Israel did evil again in the sight 
of the Lord, and served Baalim and Ashtaroth, and the 
gods of Syria, and the gods of Zidon, and the gods of 
Moab, and the gods of the children of Ammon, and the gods 
of the Philistines, and forsook the Lord and served him 
not." Jud. X. 6. 

** And the anger of the Lord was hot against Israel 
and he sold them into the hands of the Phiiistioes." Jud, X. 7. 

" And the children of Israel cried onto the Lord.'' 
Jud. X. 10. 

Jehovah said, ** I will deliver yon no more ; go and cry 
nnto the gods whom ye have chosen ; let them deliver yoa 
in the time of your tribulation." Jud. X. 10. 

The children of Israel cried again unto Jehovah, and 
put away the strange gods and served the Lord. Jud. X 
15, 1«. 

Jehovah raised up Jephthah to deliver them. Jud. XI. 
29, 32. 

" And the children of Israel again did evil in the sight 
of the Lord." Jwl. XIII. 1. 

*' And the Lord dtlivered them into the hands of tho 
Philistines forty years." Jtid. XIII. 1. 

When Samuel arose as a prophet he found the people 
given over completely to idolatry. The Philistines had 
possession of Jehovah's ark, in which the Mosaic law was 
kept (IS. VII. 2). By SamueFs advice the Jews were 
led to worship Jehovah once more. *' Then the children of 
Israel did put away Baalim and Ashtaroth and served the 
Lord only." 1 S. VII 4. 

During the administrations of Samuel, Saul and David, 
so fur as can be learned from the Scripture, the Jews were 
nnusnally true to Jehovah. • 

Solomon was idolatrous in his old age, and he led the 
Jews to worship Ashtaroth, the Godde.^^s of the Zidonians, 
Chcmosh, the God of the Moabites, and Milcom, the God 
of the children of Ammon. I K. XI. 4-9. 33. 
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After the death of Solomon, ten of the twelve Jewish 
tribes, (fire-sixths of the whole nation) revolted from the 
legitimate King Rehoboam, established the kingdom of 
" Israel '' or Samaria, and finally deserted the Mosaic law 
entirely and forever : while the two tribes of Jadah and 
Levi, remained tme to Rehoboam, held Jerusalem as 
their capital and did not entirely desert Jehovah. These 
two tribes were known as " Jndah " in contradistinction to 
the revolted ** Israel." It is only with Jodah that we have 
hereafter to do. 

Rehoboam reigned seventeen years, and iu his reign 
Jadah did evil in the sight of the Lord, and they provoked 
him to jealousy with their sins which they had committed, 
above all that their fathers had done. " For they also built 
them high places [where idolatrous and obscene rites were 
practised] and images, and groves, on every high hill, and 
under every green tree. And there were also Sodomites in 
the land ; and they did according to all the abominations of 
the nations, which the Lord cast out before the children of 
Israel" (I K. XIV, 22-24> The whole naUou "forsook 
the law of the Lord ". 2 Ch. Xfl. 1. 

Abijam, the son of Rehoboam reigned throe years and 
•• walked iu all the sius of his father " 1 A'. XV. 2. 3. 

Asa, his son, reigned forty-one years and *' did that which 
was ri^rht in the eyes of the Lord" '* but the high places 
were not removed". 1 JT. XF. 10. 11. 14. 

Jehosaphat, son of Asa, reigned twenty five years " and 
be turned not aside from doing that which was right in the 
eyes of the Lord, nevertheless the high places were not 
tjiken away ; for the people offered and burned incense 
yet in the high places". 1 K, XXII. 42. 43. 

Jehoram, the son of Jehosaphat, reigned eight years 
aad " did evU in the sight of the Lord ". 2 K VIIL 
17. 18. 

Ahaziah, son of Jehoram, reigned one year and "did 
cvfl in the sight of the Lord ". 2 K. VIIL 27 

Athaliab, Aha/iah's mother, reigned six years and did 
evil, and th«*re were temples and priests of Baal in Jern- 
nalem. 2. K, XL 3. 18. 

Jehoash, son of Ahaziah, reigned forty years, and " did 
that which was right in the sight of the Lord ", " but the 
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high places were not taken away : the people still sacrificed 
and banied iDcense in the high places ". 2 K, XII. 2. 3. 

Amaziah, son of Joash, reigned twenty nine years ; and 
** he did that which was right in the sight of the Lord ", 
** howbeit the high places were not taken away : as yet 
the people did sacrifice and burned incense on the high 
places " (2 K XIV, 2. 3. i). The writer of Ckrtmkks, 
however, asserts that Amaziah, in the latter part of his reign, 
chose " the gods of the children of Seir " to be his gcSIs, 
and worshipped them, and offered incense before them. 
2 Ch. XXV, 14. 

Azariah, son of Amaziah, reigned fifty two years, " and 
he did that which was right in the sight of the Lord ", 
" save that the high places were not removed ; the people 
sacrificed and bnmed incense still on the high places". 
2 K. XV. 2. 3. 4. 

Jotham, son of Azariah, reigned sixteen years, and " he 
did that which was right, in the sight of the Lord", ''how- 
beit the high places were not removed ; the people sacri- 
ficed and burned incense still in the high places". 2 IL 
XV. 33-35. 

Ahaz, the son of Jotham, reigned sixteen years, and was 
wicked, "and sacrificed and burned his son, and bnmed 
incense in the hici^h places, and on the hills and under every 
green tree". 2 A'. XVI. 2-4. 

" Judah kept not the commandments of the Lord their 
Go<l, bat walked according to the abominable and idolm- 
trous statutes of the ten tribes, who worshipped images of 
calves, and all the host of heaven, and served Baal". 2 IL 
XVII. 14-19. 

Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, reigned twenty-nine years, and 
was pious. " Ue removed the high places, and broke the 
images, and cut down the groves, and broke, in pieces the 
brazen serpent that Moses had made ; for unto those days 
the children of Israel did bum incense to it". 2 A*. 
XVIII 2-4. 

Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, reigned fifty and five years 
in Jernsalem, and he was very wicked. He built up again 
the high places, reared altars for Baal, worshipped all the 
host of Heaven, built altars for the host of Heaven in the 
two courts of the hou^ie of the Lord, made his son pMS 
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through the fire, used enchantments, dealt with familiar 
^irits and with wizards, wronght much wickedness in the 
sight of the Lord to proToke him to anger, and seduced 
the Jews to do more evil than did the nations whom the 
Lord destroyed before the children of Israel {2 K. XXI. 
1 — 9.) It is a yery singular matter that Jehovah should 
hare submitted without resistance to such insults offered 
to him in his own house, after "having been so prompt to 
vindicate his honor by overthrowing the Idol of Dagon, 
when the Philistines had put his ark in their temple (I. S. 
V, Z). But the ways of Jehovah are inscrutable ! 

Jehovah declares that the Jews ** have done that which 
was evil in my sight, and have provoked me to anger, 
since the day their fathers came forth out of Egypt, even 
unto this day. And I will forsake the remnant of mine in- 
heritance, and deliver them into the hands of their ene- 
mies ; and they shall become a prey and a spoil to their 
enemies". 2 iC. XXI. 15, U. 

Amon, son of Manassch, reigned two years, and was 
▼cry wicked and idolatrous. 2 K. XXII. 20. 22. 

Josiah, son of Amon, reigned thirty-one years, and was 
very pious. At his order the priests bronght forth '' out of 
the Temple of the Lord, all the vessels that were made for 
Ilaal, and for the Grove, and for all the host of Heaven", 
and " he pnt down the idolatrous priests whom the kings 
of Jndah had ordained to burn incense in the high places 
in the cities of Judah ", and he defiled Topheth, that no 
man might make his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire to Moloch ( 2 K. XXII 1 . 2. XXIII 4-24 ) . It was a 
custom then with the Jews of Jerusalem, to offer their sons 
and daughters as burned sacrifices, and if it was the custom 
in the capital, it is but reasonable to presume that the 
tame custom prevailed throughout Judea. 

Jehoahaz, son of Josiah, reigned three months and did 
evil. 2 K. XXIII 31. 32. 

Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, r^ip^ed eleven years and was 
very wicked. 2 K XXIIL 36. 3T. 

Jehovah said to Ezckicl, that the priests had violated 
the law, and profaned his holy things, and the princes and 
the people were full of wickcMliiess, and that he, Jehovah, 
had sought for a man among them, that should make a 
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hedge and stand in the gap before him in the land, that he 
shoold not destroy it, bot he found none {Eztk. XXJL 26. 
30 ) . There was not one good man in the whole country — not 
one after Jehovah's scanty notion of goodness. 

Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim, reigned three months and 
was idolatrous. 2 K XXIV, 9. 

Zedekiah, son of Josiah, reigned eleven years and was 
idolatrous. 2 K XXIV, 19. 

** Moreover [during the reign of Zedekiah] all the 
chief of the priests and the people transgressed very moch 
after all the abominations of the heathen, and polluted the 
house of the Lord, which he had hallowed in Jemsalem ''. 
2 Ck. XXXVL 14. 

" They caused to pass through the fire all that opened 
the womb". (Ezek. XX 2^.) That is, they offered aU their 
first-bom children as sacrifices to the heathen gods. 

The Sabbath had not been observed by the Jews for 
five hundred years. 2 Ch. XXXVL 21. 

" As 1 live, saith the Lord, Sodom, thy sister had not 
done, she nor her daughter [Gomorrah] as thou [Jemsaleml 
has done, thou and thy daughters" [the towns of JudeaJ 
( Ezek. XVI. 4S). To understand the force of this descriptioii 
of the wickedness of Jerusalem, the reader should turn to 
Chapter XIX of Genesis and see how wicked Sodom was. 
The latter city had not ten "righteous" persons in it. 
There were four persons in it, however, who were saved 
by Jehovah, and the righteousness of these four may be 
iudged of from the facts that he slew one of them in his 
indignation within a few hours, after the party left the 
city, and the other three committed incest. If these were 
righteous, what must the wicked have been. Wanted — 
somebody with a lively imagination to describe the wicked- 
ness of Jerusalem. 

" There is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God 
in the land". IIos. IV. I. 

We have thus traced the general relation of the 
"Jewish people" to their protecting divinity under every 
administration from the time of Moses, down to that of the 
Babylonian captivity — a period of nearly nine hundred 
years, if the commonly received chronology be correct We 
have seen that during nearly the whole of this period, the 
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people adored the gods of the heathens, worshipped idols, 
practised their religioas rites in groves, with the obsceni- 
ties which accompanied the groye-rites of the PhceniciaQS 
and Syrians, and sought to obtain the favor of the Gods 
by offering children as bnrnt-sacrifices. Very soon after 
the nation had been established by David, and the religions 
worship by Solomon, in a temple dedicated to the Lord, 
five-sixths of the people, revolted, and became idolaters, 
deserting Jehovah forever. The other one-sLxth continued 
nominally to be God's people, but in the long list of 
monarchs from Rehoboam down to Zedekiah, there were 
only three reigns unstained by idolatry. During the 
whole of this period, so far, as we can see, the people were 
in no respect morally superior to the heathens about them. 
It is sad, indeed, to think that 80 many inspired prophets, 
filled with the wisdom of Jehovah, and supported by all 
his omnipotent power, as well as by all the political 
inflaeuce of some of the monarcj^s, nad no more influence 
to render God's favorite nation moral, pure, and enlightened. 
If the philosopher at this day does not succeed immediately 
in all his schemes of elevating the people and delivering 
them from the yoke of religious, political, and social tyranny, 
let him take courage by the comparison of his own pro- 
gress as compared with that made by David, Solomon, 
Jeremiah, and others of ancient times, who were backed 
in their labors by the almighty gods, and yet did not suc- 
ceed in their purposes. 

We have seen that the Jews under the first Temple 
(from 1000 B. C. till 600 B. C.) paid little regard to the 
Mosaic decrees concerning the worship of Jehovah. In 
fact, there is some doubt whether they knew what those 
decrees were. Moses had commanded that the book of the 
Law should be kept in the Ark ( Deut, XXXI. 24-26), but it 
is not easily to be understood how the Ark and the Law 
were preserved, while the whole nation was repeatedly 
enslaved by the Philistines. At one time the heathen had the 
Ark of the Lord in th^'ir possession for seven months, 
having taken it in fair fight ( 1 S. VI. 1). During all these 
troable>i, we have no information about the Law, of which 
the writers appear to have known or cared nothing. 
When Solomon placed the Ark in the Temple, there was 
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nothing m it save the two tables of stone — the Law being 
nobody knows where {I. K VIIL 9). At last, howerer, a 
copj of the Law was foand in the reign of king Josiah, 
foar hundred years after the time of Solomon (2 iC XXIL 
8. — XXIII. 24). When the Law was read to the monarch, he 
was wonderfully astonished at its contents, for daring the 
eighteen years {2K, XXIL 3) that he had been reigoiiig, he 
had never heard of this book, nor had he any idea of the Jeho- 
Yah whose worship was prescribed by Moses ; bat, onder 
the influence of Hilklah, the priest, he determined to nsake 
amends, if possible, for sins of the past by the piety of the 
fatnre. Accordingly, he removed firom the Teinple the 
vessels used in the worship of Baal, he pat down the 
idolatrous priests, he removed the idols (translated 
** grove " in the English Bible) from the Temple, he broke 
down the houses of the Sodomites which adjoined that hdj 
building, he defiled the place where the people had been 
in the habit of sacrificing their children, and slew all the 
priests of the high places upon the altars. Previous to 
Josiah, Amon had reigned for two years, and before him Ma- 
nasseh was king for fifty-five years, and both were very 
wicked, ignorant, or neglectful of Jehovah, giving themselves 
up to all the idolatries of the heathens, and leading ** the 
Jews to do more evil than the nations whom the Lord de- 
stroyed" before them. Adding the fifty-seven years of these 
two monarchs to the eighteen idolatrous years of Jodah, 
we have seventy-five years during which the people knew 
nothing of the Law, and even the High Priest discovered 
its existence by mere accident. Soon after the death of 
Josiah, the Jews were conquered, their temple was destroyed, 
their worship was prohibited, all the principal men were 
carried to Babylon as slaves, and the remainder were left 
in Judea under Babylonian rulers. After seventy years 
the captivity ended ; some of the Babylonian captives 
returned, and a sort of Jewish nationality was established, 
but it was a sickly affair, and was soon destroyed, never to 
be reestablished. The Mosaic religion, however, now 
began to bloom ; the priests asserted that the Mosaic law 
had been the guide of their forefathers for a thousand 
years, and that the prosperity of the nation depended upon 
their faithfulness to it : and since that tune they hare been 
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faithful to it as no other people erer were or can be faith- 
ful to a creed. We remark, however, that their fidelity 
to JehoTah did not begin antil he had ceased to give them 
prophets, miracles, inspired writings and temporal pros- 
perity. **The devout* and even scrupulous attachment to 
the Mosaic religion, so conspicuous among the Jews who 
lived under the second Temple, [from 535 B. C. to 60 A. 
D.] becomes still more surprising if it is compared with the 
stubborn incredulity of their forefathers. When the law 
was given on Mount Sinai, when the tides of the ocean 
and the courses of the planets were suspended for the con- 
▼eDience of the Israelites, and when temporal rewards and 
ponishments were the immediate consequences of their piety 
and disobedience, they perpetually relapsed into rebellion 
against the visible majesty of their divine king, placed the 
idols of the nations in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imi- 
tated every fantastic ceremony that was practised in the 
tents of the Arabs or in the cities of Phoenicia. The con- 
temporaries of Moses and Joshua had beheld witi^ careless 
indifference the most amazing miracles. Under the pressure 
of every calamity, the belief of those miracles has preserved 
the Jews of a later period from the universal contagion of 
idolatry ; and in contradiction to every known principle 
of the human mind, that singular people seems to have 
yielded a stronger and more ready assent to the traditions 
of their remote ancestors than to the evidence of their own 
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§ 46. The Bible, as I maintain, adopts and sanetioiia 
Taiioos saperstitioas notions, which were common among 
the ancient Jews, and which are rejected by the enlighten- 
ment of this age. For their rejection we owe no thiuuu to 
'* The Word of God ", bnt much to science and skeptical 
philosophy. What is superstition ? I hare selected some 
of the definitions from our latest and best English diction- 
aries as follows : — 

** Belief without eTidence." WehsUr. 

" Belief in the direct ageocj of superior powers in 
certain extraordinary or singular events, or in omens and 
prognostications." Webster. 

*' The habit or act of ascribing to the direct or special 
agency of supernatural power, results which can be proTed 
to proceed from secondary causes.'' Worcester. 

*' The word [superstition] is also extended to thoae 
who believe in witchcraft, magic, and apparitions, or that 
the divine will is declared by omens or augury, that tha 
fortune of individuals can be affected by things indifferent, 
by things deemed lucky or unlucky, or that dliseasea can be 
cured by words, charms, or incantations." (^ihit. 

'* When a man/' says Parker, " fears Ood more than 
he loves him ; when he will forsake reason, conscience, 
love, — the still small voice of Qod in the heart, for any o! 
the legion voices of authority, tradition, expediency, which 
come of ignorance, selfishness and sin ; whenever he hopes 
by a poor prayer, or a listless attendance at church, or an 
austere observance of Sabbath and Fast-days : when he 
hopes by professing with his tongue the doctrine he cannot 
believe in his heart, to atone for wicked actions, wrong 
thoughts, unholy feelings, a six-days' life of meanness, de- 
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ceptioiiy rottenness and nn, — then he is superstitions." I 
do not mean to saj that in this chapter I have mentioned 
all the superstitious ideas, adopted as true by the authors 
of the Bible, but only a small proportion of the more im- 
portant ones. In the subject of this chapter, as in that of 
every other of this book, the Biblical doctrines might fur- 
nish matter for much more extensive comment. 

§ 47. TV BibU teaches the existence of a personal Devil. 
Job says (/. 6. 7. j " Now there was a day when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before the Lord, and 
Satan came also among them. And the Lord said unto 
Satan, ' Whence comest thou ? ' Then Satan answered the 
Lord and said, ' From going to and fro in the earth, and 
from walk! eg up and down in it.' '' This divinely inspired 
book proceeds to relate in all apparent seriousness, how the 
two agreed that the Prince of Darkness should smite Job, 
a good man, with misfortune, and try whether he could not 
be induced to curse his maker. The two had several con- 
sultations on the subject, and appeared to separate in a 
very friendly manner, all things considered. The Gospel 
nowhere intimates that there is anything except the literal 
truth in this book ; and any figurative interpretation, placed 
n»ion the language, would be entirely without excuse. The 
only reason for disbelief of the plain meaning is its absur- 
dity ; but that absurdity would not justify the adoption of 
a different meaning. 

Matthew (IV, 1— li;, Mark (L 12; and Luke (IV. 1 
— 13; relate that Jesus, before beginning to preach, was 
" led np of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the Devil." Matthew and Luke report the literal conver- 
sation between the two august parties. Satan showed to 
Jesus " all the kingtloms of the world ", (it was from the 
top of an tzceeding high mountain), and offered them in 
consideration of his worship. If Satan had been sensible 
be mi^ht have known that he could not induce such a nice 
young man as Ji'sus to do anything so naughty. Jesus 
hke a well-bred youth quoted Scripture at him ; and Satan 
q*ioted Scripture back again, to show thut he had had a 
religious education. Satan also took Jesu^, the latter ap> 
parently makint^ no objection, to a pinnacle of the Temple 
in the " holy ciry *' (for Jerusalem was very holy in that 
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age, even to the Evangelists, little as the degenerate 
Christians of this age care about it), and from that pin- 
nacle his Satanic Majesty politely invited his companion to 
cast himself down ; and Jesus as politely begged to be 
excused, with another quotation from the Scriptnre. Finally 
" the Devil leaveth him " up on the pinnacle, the cnrtaiii 
fell on that scene, and Jesus clambered down from his ele* 
vated position, the best way he could. There was no poih 
sibility of mistake about the person in this case ; it was 
the Devil, and no mistake, tfesus, after having made hk 
acquaintance, and knowing him to be a gentlemanly fellow 
usually spoke of him as '' the prince of this world." Jokm 
XIL 31. 

Jude, in his Epistle teaches Christians to be very kind 
in their manners toward all the world, and never to speak 
harshly to others. He calls their attention to a jery 
high example, and says '' Michael the archangel, when con- 
tending with the Devil, he disputed about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accusation, 
but said, ' The Lord rebuke thee.' " Of course, Jude 
would not lie ; and yet his account of Michael and Satan, 
must be either literal truth or a lie. Christians can take 
their choice. 

It requires no argument to show that the belief in a 
personal Devil (in addition to belief in a good divinity) is 
inconsistent with monotheism. The Devil can be nothing 
more or less ttian an evil god ; and thus there are two 
gods, instead of one. For this reason it is that the enligh- 
tened Christians refuse to believe in a personal Satan, and 
assert that faith in him is not taught in their Bible. Ac- 
cording to them *' Satan " of the Scriptures is nothing more, 
than a personification of evil ; but they might as well 
assert that Jesus was only a personification of good. The 
. Christians must presume that, when Jehovah was dictating 
the Bible, he knew what effect the language would have 
npon its readers, and intended to produce that effect. Now 
the passages where Satan is mentioned, led all Christendom 
to believe in a personal devil for eighteen centuries ; either 
Jehovah did not intend that the language should have any 
peculiar effect, or it has not had the effect which he 
intended, or there is a personal Devil. 
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I shall endeayor to fortify my position that the dogma 
of a {>er8onal devil is a part of Christianity, with some 
passages from Robert Hall, one of the ablest of Christian 
orators. 

" The attentive reader of Scriptare will not fail to 
remark that the statement of the existence, the moral pro- 
pensities, and the agency of Satan is extended nearly 
through the whole of the sacred Tolnme, from Crtnesis to 
the Itevdaiums ; that its writers in their portraiture of oar 
great adversary, employ the same images, adhere to the 
same appellations thronghont ; that a complete identity of 
character is exhibited, marked with the same features of 
force, cruelty, malignity, and fraud. He is everywhere de- 
picted as alike the enemy of God and man ; who having 
appeared as a serpent in the history of the fall, is recognized 
by St. Paul under the same character, in express allusion to 
that event (2 Car, XI, 3.), and afterwards by St. John in 
the Apocalypse^ as that old Serpent, the Devil, and Satan 
which deceiveth the world. Rtv, XII, 9. 

" We have therefore just the same evidence of the real 
personality of Satan, as of the Holy Spirit, and exactly of 
the same kind. Both are described by inspired persons ; 
to both volitions, purposes, and personal characteristics 
are ascribed. A uniformity of representation, an identity 
of character, distinguished respectively by the most oppo- 
nte moral qualities, equally pervade the statements of 
Scriptare as to each, to such a degree, that supposing the 
smered writers to have designed to teach us the proper 
personality of Satan, it is not easy to conceive what other 
langaage they could have adopted. *#«#«# 

'* We are taught to conceive of Satan as the head of 
a spiritual empire of great extent, and comprehending with* 
in itself innumerable subordinate agents. The term Satan, 
in application to this subject, is invariably found in the 
«n|nilar number, implying that there is one designated by 
that appellution. His associates in the primeval reljeN 
lioo are spoken of in the plural number, and are deuomi* 
nated his angels. Thus, the punishment reserved for them 
at the close of time, is said to be " prepared for the devil and 
his angels." What their number may be it is vain to con- 
jecture ; but when we reflect on the magnitude of the 
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nniverse, and tlie extensive and contemplated agency in 
which they are affirmed to be engaged, we shall prolMU>ly 
be inclined to conjectnre that it by far exceeds that of the 
human race. * * * * ««««*«*«« 

'* In asserting the x)crsonality and agency of Satan, we 
are not, it should be remembered, proposing to our reader 
a speculation in philosophy ; we are asserting a fact beyond 
the limits of its jurisdiction ; a fact for which we profess 
to produce no other evidence/ besides the declaration of 
Scripture. If its testimony is not sufficient to decide tbe 
question, we are out at sea, nor is it possible to specify 
what doctrines we are warranted to receive on its anthority, 
especially when we consider that to enlarge our knowledge 
of the invisible world, would appear to be the proper hvS^ 
ncss of a revelation, whose exclusive glory it is to ' bring 
life and immortality to light '. «« «« «« «« 

'' The attempt to set aside the doctrine on this sabject, 
derived from Scripture, under the notion of its being niipjkt- 
hsophiailf is puerile and unmeaning. The truth is, that it 
is in no other sense unphilosophical, except that philosophy 
has nothing to do with it ; that it implies supernatural 
economy, to which its principles are totally inapplicable, 
and which it can neither affirm nor deny. Here, if any* 
where, we must have recourse to * the Law and the Testi- 
mony' ; if they [the interpreters] speak not according to 
them * there is no light.' "* * If there be no ];)ersonal Devil, 
the temptation of Jesus must have been a mere vision — a 
temptation by such a tendency to evil, as exists in every 
human mind. But this would represent Jesus to us as cor- 
rupt and fallible, weak and sinful, whereas the Scripture 
says that he was '' holy, harmless, undefiled, and* separate 
from sinners" {Heb. VII. 26). "To ascribe to Satan such 
an interference in the moral concerns of the world, as is 
implied in his incessantly tempting men to sin, is to suppose 
him omnipresent, [and almost omniscient] a supposition re* 
pngnant to [inconsistent with] the nature of a finite being, 
it must be confessed that the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament teach us to conceive of satanic agency as conco^ 
ring in almost every act of deliberate sin ; he is said to have 
filled the heart of Ananias, to have entered in Judas, ' after 
be had taken tbe sop ', and to be ' the god of this worid 
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who worketh nightilj with the children of disobe- 
dience". 

Polytheistic, and in many respects nnreasoDable, as this 
belief in a personal devil is, it yet appears to me to be 
an essential and indispensable part of Christianity. Evil 
exists — that must be admitted ; bnt an omnipotent Creator 
and Governor of the Universe, who is the embodiment of 
love, could not create it nor permit its existence. He can 
make men to enjoy eternal and exquisite pleasure without 
any alloy of affliction, if we are to believe the story of 
Paradise, and the promise of Heaven. Since there is then 
no inipossibility of pure pleasure, and since a good God 
could not create evil, we must believe that it was created 
and ** brought into the world " by Satan, an evil spirit, who 
exists in despite of the good Spirit, and is engaged in a 
constant war with him. 

§ 48. The Bible asserts the existence of a material Hell. 
It is necessary that a personal Devil, a Prince of Darkness, 
should have a home, a dominion ; and such the Christian 
Devil has. His realm is the material Hell where the ene- 
mies of Jehovah are broiled with infinite and endless ago- 
nies over eternal flames. The New Testament writers 
make frequent references to this home of the damned. 

** Depart from me, yc cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the Devil and his angels '\ Mai. XXV. 31. 

** The angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation, he had reserved in everlasting chains under darkness, 
unto the jadgment of the great day. Even as Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and the cities about them in like manner, giving themselves 
over to fornication, and going after strange flesh, are set forth for 
aa example, suflering tlie vengeance of eternal fire '*. Jude. 6, 7. 

*• He [Christ] will thorougly purge his [threshing] floor, and 
will gather tlie wheat into his gamer ; but the chaff he will bom 
with fire unquenchable ". Luke. III. 17. 

** The children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer dark- 
nen ; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. Mat. VIII. 12. 

^ The son of man sliall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kin^lom all things that oflend, and them that do 
iniquity ; and shall ciist them into a funmco of fire ; there shall be 
waUing and gnashing of teeth ". Mat. XIII. 42. 

" If thy hand offend thcc, cut it off"; it is better for thee to go 
bto life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into the fire 
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that never shall be quenched ; where the worm dieth not and the 
fire is Dot qaeDched. Mark. IX. 43. 

"These both were cast alive into a lake of fire, bamiDg with 
brimstoDe ". Rev. XIX. 20. 

" And the devil that deceived them was cart into the lake of firt 
aad brimstoDe, where the beast and the false promts are, and ahail 
be tormeoted day and night, forever aod ever. Kev. XX. 10. 

^ The fearful and onbeliftviog, aod the abominable and mordenn^ 
taA whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and aU liars shall 
have their part in the lake which bometh with fire and brimstoiie^ 
Rev. XXI. 8. 

'^ If a man worship the beast or his image, and receive his maik 
in his forehead, or in his hand, the same shall drink of the wins 
of the wrath of Ood, which is poored oat without mixture into 
the cup of his indignation ; and be shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and m the preKooe 
of the Lamb ; and the smoke of their torment ascendeth ev«r and 
ever ; and they have no rest day nor night ". Rev. X. 9~1I. 

After Jesas was cmcified, he went down to the place of 
the damned, and delivered a coarse of lectores for their 
edification, addressing himself, as it seems, more particii* 
larly to those who lived before Noah, when men were so 
wicked on the earth that Jehovah repented that he had 
created the species. Peter f 2 Pet. III. 19. 20^, says thmt 
Christ, under the direction of the Spirit, " went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison, which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long-snfiering of God waited in 
the days of Noah, while the ark was preparing ". Of late, 
the Christian priests have said very little about this Tisit 
of Jesus to a hell, the very existence of which as a material 

Elace has lost credit even among the most ignorant ; bot a 
undred years ago it was the universal doctrine of the Pro> 
testant as it still is of thef Catholic Church. The Episco- 
palian prayer-book makes special mention that " Christ 
descended into hell ''. 

Sach is hcU 1 And it may not be improper to ask who 
are going thither ? Jesus tells us that " many be called, bot 
few chosen " (Mat. XX. 16J. Paul informs us that salvsr 
tion is by faith, *' by the works of the law shall no man be 
justified " (Gal. II. 16J, and he assures us that " no man 
can say that Jesus' is the Lord hut by the Holy Ghost" 
(I Cor. XIL 3J. But even if men might hope, by being 
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ag upright as possible, to merit salvation, thej woald get 
little encoaragement from the Bible which declares *' there 
Is no man that sioneth not" (IK, VIII. 46). Let no one 
imagrtoe that there is any injustice in the condemnation of 
nine out of ten to hell. **Is it not lawful for me" 
saTS Christ, "to do what I like with mine own"? 
Nothing which I might saj, would be appropriate here, 
and carry so much weight as the following extracts from 
Massillon's great sermon On ike Small NuMber of the Chosen: 

•* To the question, how many will be saved. Jesus Christ 
replies to you to-day that there were many widdWs afflicted 
by the famine in Israel, but only the widow of Sarepta 
deserved to be succored by the prophet Eiias, that 
the number of lepers in Israel was great in the time of 
Elisha, but that Naaman was the only one healed by the 
man of God. * « Only the family of Noah was 'Saved 
from the flood ; Abraham alone was selected to be the 
father of the chosen people. Of the six hundred thousand 
Hebrews none save Cabeb, and Joshua entered the land of 
promise ; Job was the only just man in the land of Uz, 
Lot in Sodom, and the three Jewish children in Babylon. 
Figures so frightful are confirmed by the expressions of the 
prophets ; you will have seen in Isaiah that the * elect ' are 
as rare as the grapes in the vineyard, which have escaped 
the search of the harvesters — as scarce as the wheat stalks 
io the fields which have been reaped. 

•* The Gospel adds yet more features to the terrors of 
these figures. I might speak to you of the two ways — one 
of which is narrow, rugged, and trodden but by few — the 
other wide, smooth, strewn with flowers, and covered with 
the mnltitode of mankind. In the sacred books the people 
generally are always spoken of as deserving of reproof, and 
tke righteoos as forming an insignificant number, when com- 
pared with the great mass of the sinners. « * « « 

'* I figure to myself that our last hour is come ; the 
heavens are opening over our heads ; time is no more, nnd 
eternity has begun. Jesus Christ is about to appear to 
judge us according to our deserts, and we are here awaiting 
at his hands the sentence of everlasting life or death. 1 
ask you now — stricken with terror like yourselves — in no 
aeparating my lot from yours, but placing myself in the 
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sitoAtioQ in which we all most one daj stand before God, 
our judge — if Christ, I ask, were at this moment to come 
to make the awful partition of the just and the unjust — 
think you that the greater number would be even equal ? 
If the lives of the multitude here were sifted, would he find 
among us ten righteous 1 Would he find a single one ? " 

And every one who is.not righteous, is doomed to broil 
forever on a slow fire, in infinite and everlasting agony, 
which will be heightened by the constant view of heaven 
with the saints in the full enjoyment of infinite bliss as 
Dives, whose only sin was his wealth, while in hell ; and 
he " tormented in this flame '', looked up to heaven, and 
saw^ Lazarus, the beggar, whose only virtue was his poverty, 
lolling and sunning himself in Abraham's bosom. Such a 
sight was euough to have capped the climax of his agony, 
but something more was wanting, and he got it when Abra- 
ham, in reply to his request for a drop of water to cool his 
tongue, thus spoke to him : " Son, remember that thou in 
thy life-time, receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lar 
zarus evil things, but now he is comforted and thou art tor- 
mented " (Luke X VI. 19-26;. Poor Dives ! What business 
had he to be a rich man ? Did he not know that it is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven ? Let him roast I 
Don't you hear his fat sputtering in the fire ? 

The prospect of seeing this grand barl>ecue of sinners is 
exceedingly agreeable to some of the f^trong-nerved Chris- 
tians : and, indeed, why should they not delight in all Qod's 
works, and particularly those whereby he vindicates the 
sacred principles of his justice and mercy ? It is true that 
his ideas of justice and mercy may not precisely agree with 
theirs ; but the Church tells them that they must not trust 
that carnal reason of theirs ; it *' is the bride of the devil", 
to use Luther's expression, and is always watching for an 
opportunity to lead them into revolt against their maker. 
They must submit their judgment to the plain meaning of 
the Gospel, for, as Chalmers says, " There is perhaps no- 
thing more thoroughly beyond the cognizance of the human 
faculties than the truths of religion, and the ways of that 
mighty and invisible being, who is the object of it ". Tcr- 
tullian, " the doctor and guide '* of the Christiaii Charches 
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throaghoat Western Europe several centuries after Jesus, 
was decidedly in favor of the everlasting fireworks. ** You 
are fond of spectacles ", exclaimed he, ** expect the greatest 
of all spectacles, the last and eternal judgment of the 
universe. How shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, 
how exult, when I behold so many proud monarchs, so 
many fancied gods groaning in the lowest abyss of 
darkness : so many magistrates who persecuted the namo 
of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than they ever 
kindled against the Christians ; so many sage philo- 
sophers blushing in red hot flames with their deluded schol- 
ars ; so many celebrated poets trembling before the tribunal, 
not of Minos, but of Christ ; so many tragedians, more 
tuneful in the expression of their own sufferings : so many 
dancers ".* 

As a large proportion of my readers are likely, if the 
Christians are to be believed, to go to hell, it is but proper 
that they should learn sometliing about the place before 
going. The following is from the pen of a celebrated divinef 
who was apparently full of the spirit of that kingdom, and 
who like many other good Christians delighted to warm 
himself at ** the cheerful blazes of damnation ". " Almost 
everv natural man that hears of hell flatters himself that 
•16 shall escape it ; he depends upon himself for his own 
security : he flatters himself in what he has done, in what 
be is now doing, or what he intends to do. Every one lays 
out matters in his own mind, how he shall avoid damnation 
and flatters himself that he contrives well for himself, and 
that his, schemes will not fail. They hear indeed, that there 
are but few savetl and that the greater part of men that 
have died heretofore, are gone to hell : but each imagines 
that he lays out matters better for his own escape than 
others have done. He does not intend to come to that 
place of torment : he says within himself that he intends to 
take effectual care and order matters so for himself as not 
to fail. 

** But the foolish children of men miserably delude them- 
selves in their own schemes and in confidence in their own 

* Quoted in GiblionS Rome. 

t JoxATiiAX EuwAHDfl. D. D. Seimon entitled Sinners in the 
luad at BB Mngry God. 
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Rtrength and wisdom : they tniRt to nothing bnt a shadow. 
The greater part of those who heretofore have lived nnder 
the same means of grace, are now dead and nndoubtedlj 
gone to hell : and it was not because they were not as wise 
as those who are now alive : it was not becaase they did 
not lay oat matters as well for themselves to secure their 
own escape. «*«««««'»»»»»» 

* * " Whatever pains a natural man takes in religion, 
whatever prayers he makes, till he believes in Christ, Qod 
is under no manner of obligation to keep him a moment 
from eternal destruction. So that thus it is that natural 
men are held in the hand of God over the pit of hell ; they 
have deserved the fiery pit and are already sentenced to it : 
and God is dreadfully provoked, his anger is as great towards 
them as to them that are actually suffering the executions 
of the fierceness of his wrath in hel^ and they have dooe 
nothing in the least to appease or abate that anger, neither 
is God in the least bound by any promise to hold them op 
one moment : the Devil is waiting for them, hell is gaping 
for tliem, the flames gather and flash about them, and would 
fain lay hold on them, and swallow them up. « » All 
that preserves them every moment is the mere arbitrary 
will, and uncovenanted, unobliged forbearance of an incensed 
God". 

Hell '* is everlasting wrath.* It would be dreadful to 
Eufier this fierceness and wrath of Almighty God one 
moment : but you must suffer it to all eternity. There 
will be no end to this exquisite, horrible misery. When you 
look forward, you shall see a long forever, a boundless dura- 
tion before yon, which will swallow up your thoughts and 
amaze your soul : and you will absolutely despair of ever 
having any deliverance, any end, any mitigation, and rest 
at all. You will know certainly that you must wear out 
long ages, in wrestling and conflicting with this almighty 
and merciless vengeance : and then when you have so done, 
when so many ages have actually been spent by you in this 
manner, you will know that all is but a point of what 
remains. ««««««««»» 

** When the Saints in glory, therefore, shall see the 

* Edwards. Sermon entitled. The tormeoti of tbe wicked in 
IIclI no occasion of grief to the Saints in He 
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doleful atate of the damned, how will this heighten their 
sense of the blessedness of their own state, so exceedinglj 
difftTcnt from it I When they shall see, how miserable 
others of their fellow-creatnres are, who were natarallj in 
the same circumstances with themsel?es : when thej shall 
see the smoke of their tori&ents and the raging of the 
flames of their baming, and hear their dolorons shrieks and 
cries, and consider in the meantime, that they are in the 
most blissful state, and shall surely be in it to all eternity, 
bow will they rejoice I « « How will they admire that 
dying love of Christ, which has redeemed them from so great 
a misery and purchased for them so great happiness, and has 
80 di^tiuguishod them from others of their fcllowcreatr 
ores" 

'* How ^ much soever yon dread damnation, and are 
affrighted and concerned at like thoughts of it, yet if God 
should indeed eternally d^mn you, you would be met but 
in your own way : you would be dealt with exactly accord- 
ing to yonr own dealing". "Assuredly f we cannot but 
recoihfrom the idea of countless myriads of oar fellow-crea- 
tures [ineloding the great mass of our nearest relatives and 
dmrest frieuds, and the truest and most efficient laborers 
for the general good of humanity] being the victims of 
almighty wrath while eternity rolls on. To our human 
sympathies the i<lca is terrible. Yet, if such be God's ascer- 
tained purpose [if such be the plain meaning of the New 
T«*8tan»eutJ then let us adore ia prostrate veneration, never 
doubting that wisdom and justice, aye, and love too, cuter 
into this mysterious decree ". 

§ 49. The Bihle ttachts immrdiate divine government, 
Wliin barbarians rise to the conception of a personal, living 
G«m1, they imagine that every occurrence of nature is the 
direct act of their divinity. They have no idea of natural 
laws, the perception of which does not become clear until 
man has attained to a very considerable degree of civiliza- 
tion. Every event for them must be the act of God, — his 
imni<*diate act. As he is oinni)>otent, he needs no machines, 
BO means to assist him in his laburs, and as he is all-know- 

* Ki*WARi»ii. Sf rniun entitled. The Justice of GcU in the damnatioa 
of Sinner*. 

f CbmUmo OlMenrcr. July 1854. 
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ing and all-wise, be is competent to condnct all the compli- 
cated affairs of the universe. To assert that any ereut is 
not the immediate effect of his wUl, is to deny that he 
governs the world ; and to deny his government, is to deny 
the first attribnte of his Godship. " The perpetual junction 
of Gods and men, in the same picture, and familiar appeal 
to ever present divine agency" says Grote "was in har- 
mony with the interpretation of nature universal ^ in ancient 
times. The good or evil fortune of a man was supposed to 
be the expression of divine favor or disfavor. There was 
no such thing as chance. Even the turn of a dre was gov- 
erned by God ; and to cast lots was considered as a proper 
and trustworthy method of learning the will of the Omni- 
potent Anthropomorphism. Thus Jesus said that a sparrow 
conld not full to the ground except by the act of Jehovah, 
and even the hairs of a man's head are numbered (31fl/. X. 
29. 30j. According to the Pentateuch every event of good 
or evil fortune which happened to the Jews, was either a 
reward or a punishment. Moses represents God as making 
tlie rainbow by a direct exercise of his will, withouf any 
intervening influence of the qualities of the pre-existing 
light and water, to which the fonnation of the rainbow is 
ascribed in our scientific books. So Saul is represented as 
going to see Samuel under the influence of divine impulse, 
whereas he had a sufficient motive in the loss of his assea 
Pharaoli refuses to permit the Israelites to depart, not oo 
account of the natural pride and blindness which are sup- 
posed to govern the actions of some modern monarchs, but 
because Jehovah hardened his heart. The God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, ap])eared frequently in piTson to his 
favorites, talked with them, instnictcd them, made contracts 
with them, and was to all intents and purposes their God. 
He repeatedly led the armies of Israel to the battle-field, 
lie slew the Araalekites with stones from heaven, and 
stopped the sun in its course, so that Joshua might destroy 
the defeated Amorites. When Job was smitten, it was not 
without ft previous consultation on the subjeet iK'tween 
Satan and the Lord of Heaven ; and when Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Cyrus were vi<»torious over their enemies it was 
because Jehovah had chosen them lus his agents, to inflici 
punishment on those who had int'urred his displeasore. God 
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tanght David to fight, commanded Gideon to select his 
soldiers, to arise in the night and attack the foe. The Lord 
set his enemies to fight amongst themselves. He taught 
Bezaleel and Aholiah. They and all the ingenious mechanics 
were filled with * the spirit of God '. The same spirit of 
the Lord enabled Samson to kill a lion and many men ''. 
Even the pregnancy of women was included in the matters 
to which he gave his special superintendence : and in Genesis 
alone, six cases are expressly mentioned where children 
owed their conception to his interposition. 

The story of Jonah and the whale furnishes so forcible 
an illustration of Biblical superstition, and is withal so 
amusing in itself, as a part of what has been received as 
the " Word of God " by all Europe for hundreds of years, 
that I shall give it entire. Once upon a time, as the Scrip- 
ture says Jehovah saw fit to direct Jonah (probably 
a Levite and professional prophet) to go to Xineveh and 
tell the people there that their city was doomed to destruc- 
tion. Jonah however did not like the task, and there- 
fore took a ship at Joppa, bound for Tarshish, to escape "from 
the presence of the Lord." But Jehovah, to escape from 
whom was not so easy as Jonah supposed, raised a storm, 
and the sailors knowing the storm implied that a sinner was 
on board their ship, cast lots to see who was the offender. 
The lot fell on Jonah, and the sailors threw him overboard 
to appease the offended Deity. Foreseeing this result, and 
apparently approving of the sailors method of allaying 
storms, he had *' prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah''. 
This fish must have been manufactured specially for the 
occasion, there being no animals in the sea now, which have 
a throat to admit, and a stomach to hold a whole man. 
Jonah's fish probably had a room fitted up inside " with all 
the modem conveniences " so tliat the prophet could pass 
the time agreeably. lie lived there for three days and 
three nights, and occupied portion of his time in prayer, 
saying that he remembered the Lonl, and would perform his 
sacrifices and keep his vows. And the Lord '* spake unto the 
fish, and it vomited out Jonah upon dry land." Johovahthen 
told Jonah again to prophesy against Nineveh ; and he 
went and foretold that within forty days the city should bo 
dc5troyed. At these tidings the Ninevites covered them- 
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selves with sackcloth aod sat in ashes. The Lord was so 
mach pleased with this method of seeking* his favor, that 
he changed his purpose and spared the city. With this 
change of purpose Jonah was "displeased exceedingly^, 
and he asked Jehovali to kill him. The Lord refused to 
grant this request and to conciliate the prophet, planted a 
gourd seed, where Jonah was, and* during the night, it 
LTew so rapidly that the next day it furnished him with 
shade overhead, and he was exceeding glad. Bat Jehovah 
put a worm in the gourd vine, and it withered ; and Jonah 
lamented for it. Then the Lord asked whether it waa not 
proper for him to spare Nineveh which had 120,000 infanta 
not knowing their right hands from their left, (implying an 
entire population of 2,000.000) when the prophet thought 
the destruction of a gourd vine a proper matter for grief. 
There the story ends, and we are not informed, whether 
Jehovah succeeded in convincing Jonah that He was right. 
A pious author'*' says " His attempt, to flee from the pre- 
sence of the Lbrd must have sprung from a partial insanity, 
produced by the excitement of distracting motives in an 
irascible and melancholy heart [I]. The temerity and 
folly of the fup:itive could scarcely be credited, if they had 
not been e(]ua}led by future outbreaks of a similar peevish 
and morbid infatuation'\ Jehovah selected a crazy man 
for his prophet and stuck to his selection I Will not some- 
body advance the theory that the believers in this age are 
as crazy as the prophets were in that ? Must not people 
be crazy who believe in crazy prophets ? The same pious 
author continues — "The history of Jonah, is certainly 
striking and extraordinary. Its characteristic prodigy 
does not resemble the other miraculous phenomena recorded 
in Scripture ; yet we must believe in its literal occurrence, 
as the Bible affords no indication of its being a myth, alle- 
gory, or parable. On the other hand, our Savior's pointed 
and peculiar allusion to it, is a presumption of its reality 
{Mat. XII. 40). The opinion of the earlier Jews {Tobii. 
XIV. 4, Josephus Ant. IX. 10, 2), is also in favor of the 
literality of the narrative." 

A natural consequence of belief in the dogmas that 
every natural event is caused by the immediate volition of 

* Bisiioi* KiTTO*8 Cjdopcdia. Article Jonak. 
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Jehorah, and that he was very much concerned aboat the 
doings of his chosen people, was the belief in the efficacy of 
prayer to iiidace him to change his purposes. The Penta- 
teuch states that the Lord changed his intentions in regard 
lo Sodom half a dozen times, daring a short conversation 
with Abraham, and Moses frequently succeeded in reasoning 
tile Dvity out of his rash wrath against Israel. After Heze- 
kiuh\s death had been decreed in Heaven, the monarch 
obtained a reprieve for fifteen years ; and though " Elias 
was a man subject to like passions as we are", yet when 
'' he prayed earnestly that it might not rain " it " rained 
DOt on the earth by the space of three years and six 
months" {James V. 17). Jesus desired that his followers 
should pray that ** daily bread" might be furnished them, 
and that they might not be " led into temptation", thus in- 
sinuating that Jehovah would lead man into temptation, if 
left to himself. And he had so much confidence in the effi- 
cacy of prayers offered according to his directions that he 
instructed his followers to take "no thought for the 
morrow", but to rely on their Heavenly Father who 
" feedcth the fowls of the air" and would not neglect his 
worshippers, who are " better than they " {Mai. Vl. 25- 
34). And he even tells them that " all things whatsoever 
ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive" {iMke 
XI, 9). St. James appears to be not less confident of the 
virtue of prayers. He says ** Is any one sick among you 7 
Let him call for the elders of the Church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord, and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up" (James V. 14). The author of 
the lx>ok of Ckronides had a similar notion ; for he men- 
tions it as a matter of reproach, that when Asa's disease 
was " exceeding great" " he songlit not to the Lord but to 
the physicians" (i Ck. XVI. 12). How is it that modem 
Christians have lost all faith in the healing powers of the 
Lord, and trust themselves entirely to the physicians ? The 
more enlightened Christians are, the less faith they have 
in the Lord. It is only among a very benighted populace 
that a Christian minister could find any faith, if he were 
to advise a sick man to follow the advice of St. Jamt'S, 
neglect the doctors aud trust in Jehovah. 
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It is absurd to suppose that an omnipotent and all-wise 
God woald change his nsodes of action ; and consequently 
we should believe cither that the world is now gOTcrned 
without the intervention of general laws by the immediato 
divine will, the purposes of which may be changed accord* 
ing to human entreaties, or we should believe that the 
authors of the Bible in writing of these matters were blind 
believers in barbarous superstitions. That the world is 
not governed as Moses supposed it to be, is now pretty 
well established. If a man should attribute bis pecaniary 
prosperity or misfortunes to the approval or disapproval 
of his religions doctrines by Jehovah, he wonld be liughed 
at on all sides, by Clirbtians as well as by Freethinkers. 
If the sailors of a ship during a very severe storm, were to 
think there was some Jonah, hateful to Qod, on board, 
whose destmctlon would allay the storm, and shoald 
accordingly draw lots and cast into the water hiro, who 
drew the siiortcst straw, the whole civilized world would be 
horrified at the deed, and would demand the punishment of 
the sailors as murderers : and the annals of the country 
would mention the affair, not in tones of approval, as is done 
in the- Bible, but with unmeasured coiuleiimation. and 
lamentation over the prevalence of so base a superstition. 
God's will is not now shown in storms, or lot-<*ai«tiiig. •*The* 
winds and waves are always on the side of the ablest naviga- 
tors" — not of the most pious captains. *' Iff two men travel 
on the same road, the one to rob, the other to relieve a fellow- 
creature who is starving, will any but the most fanatic con- 
tend that they do not both run the same chance of falling 
over a stone and breaking their legs ? and is it not often mat- 
ter of fact that the robber returns safe, and the just man sus- 
tains the injury ?" As the belief in the manifestations of the 
divine pleasure or displeasure in all the trifling events of na- 
ture is untrue and superstitious now, so it must have been un- 
true and superstitious in the times of Ma«5e3 and Jesus. Or 
if it was true that Jehovah manifested himself to the Jews, 
why shall we not believe that Jupiter manifested himself to 
the Greeks and Romans? We have precisely the same kind 
of testimony for divine interpositions in Greece as in Jodea. 

• Giur.ox. 

t TiiK Key. Syl>xxt Smxtb. Article on Metboditm. 
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If this doctrine of the Immediate DiTine GorernmeDt 
of the Universe be rejected, the whole scheme of Christian- 
ity must also be rejected, for all its " dispensations " claim 
to have been given, in Tiolation of the ordinary course of 
nature, by the Immediate Providence of God. The whole 
Old Testament is one long record of Jehovah's toils, trials 
and tribulations in endeavoring, by the constant exercise of 
his omnipotence, to keep his ** holy nation " from becoming 
Tery unholy. If we conclude that all the accounts of 
his conversations and covenants with Abraham, Isaac, Ja- 
cob, Moses, Samuel, and David are mere tales, we cannot 
well believe that the assertions of Jesus, Paul, and Peter, of 
similar conversations and covenants between them and Je- 
[Tah are worthy of much more credit. 

^0. The Bible tenches the eristence of Angels. Angels 

I's servants and messengers, who go to make up his 

court. They are a necessity to a personal God, 

M his throne in some corner of the blue overhead, 

caoMj^go in person to deliver all his messages! 

" Grod saw the daughters of men that they 

jiey took them wives of all which they 

r/. 2), Those sons of God are supposed to 

.tigels, though, for all we know, they may have 

.0 gods. 

lien John, the Baptist, was conceived, an angel an- 

^T&eed the fact to the prophet's father, who wanted to 

jffn some security for the truth of the announcement ; " and 

the angel answering said unto him, ' I am Gabriel that 

stand in the presence of God, and am sent to speak unto 

thee, and to shew thee these glad tidings ' ''. (Luke, I. 1 9 J. 

The old man was satisfied. 

When Jesus was arrested, Peter so far forgot the doc- 
trines of his master as to draw his sword to resist, and in 
the heat of his indignation he went so far as to cut off an 
ear of the High Priest's servant. For this bloody deed, 
Je>us reproved him, saying, " Thinkest thou that I cannot 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels ?" I\Iat. XX VI. 5. 

The mnnna which Jehovah sent to the Jews was " an- 
gelV food ". Ps. LXX VIII. 25. 

The two angels, sent by Jehovah to examine into the 
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moral condition of Sodom, may haye been mere phantamns, 
bat yet their appearance excited Tery impure desires. In 
fact, the angels appeared to be so substantial to the Sodom- 
ites, that the latter would not listen to the generoos offer 
of the pious patriarch, placing his virgin daughters at their 
disposal. Virgins were probably a drug in that market ; 
but the supply of angels was small, and the demand great 
Gen, XIX. 1-13. 

The Biblical angels are dirine in their nature, and be- 
lief in them is polytheistic. But to reject them, is to reject 
the plain meaning of many important passages in the Scrip- 
tures. To deny the existence of angels breaks the support 
of the divinity of Jesus, which we learn only through the 
angels which communicated the fact of the incarnation to 
Joseph and Mary. ** We have the testimony of the Jews 
themselves '', says Strauss, " that they brought the nanMi 
of the angels with them from Babylon after the captivity. 
Hence arises a series of questions extremely perplexing to 
the Christians. Were the doctrines of the angelic existence 
and nomenclature false, so long as they continued to be the 
exclusive possession of the heathens, but true so soon as 
they came to be received among the Jews ? Or was it at 
all times equally true, and was an important truth discov- 
ered by an idolatrous nation sooner than by the people of 
God ? If nations shut out from a particular and divine 
revelation, arrived at truth by the light of reason alone, 
sooner than the Jews who were guided by that revelation, 
then either the revelation was superfluous, or its influence 
was merely negative : that is, it operated as a check to the 
premature acquisition of knowledge ". 

§ 51. The Bible teaches that some diseases among men are 
cavMd by the possession of the body by deviU. Epilepsy was 
supposed by the populace of Judea, in the time of Jesus, to 
be always caused by the possession of the person by devils. 
" And when he had called unto his twelve disciples [to 
send them out for the first time to make proselvtes], he 
gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of sickness, and all manner of dis- 
ease ". He said to them " Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead, cast out devils ". Mat. X. 1. 8. 

On one occasion Jesus met two men possessed with 
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derils, coming oat of the tombs, exceeding fierce. " And 
behold they [the devilsj cried oat ' what have we to do 
with thee JesoB, thoa son of Ood ' ^ ? And they besought 
him, that) if he-shoold cast him oat, he woald permit them 
to enter a herd of swine near by. He did so, *' and behold 
the whole herd of swine ran violently down a steep place 
into the sea, and perished in the waters " (Mat, VIII. 28- 
32^. If Jesas were to commit sach an action in the United 
States, he woald be liable to prosecation and punishment 
for ''malicioas mischief, as the crime of anlawfally des- 
troying or injuring private property is technically styled ; 
but it is possible that these swine were owned by some 
reneg^e Jew, who was properly made to suffer for his con- 
*tempt of the Mosaic law. The devils have ceased to enter 
the naraan body now except among savages. Mormons, and 
Spiritaalists. Those sects are still sabject to demoniac in- i 
fluence, and with the evil, they have the remedy of posaes- 
siug many persons able to exorcise the wicked spirits. 

f 52. The Biblt teaches that vncked men may be miracle- 
workers, or prophets, Saul induced a witch to call the dead 
Samuel from his grave ; and the living king, and the dead 
prophet held a long conversation together. Their words 
are reported literally by the conscientious chronicler (IS, 
XX VIII. 10-19;. Moses had ordered, "Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live" [Ex, XXII. 18), and before the 
witch would gratify Saul's request, he had to promise that 
he would not betray her to punishment. 

** Aaron cast down his rod before Pharaoh, and before 
hts servants, and it became a serpent. Then Pharaoh also 
culled the wise men and the sorcerer ; now the magicians 
of Egypt, they also did in like manner with their enchant- 
ments. For they cast down every man his rod, and they 
became serpents ^ Ex. VII. 10-12. 

The Egyptian magicians also imitated Aaron in creat- 
ing frogs. £x VIII 6. 7. 

" There shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and 
shall shew great signs and wonders " Mat. XXIV. 24. 

And John answered him, saying " Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in thy name, but he followed not us ; and 
we forbade him because he folio we th ns not" Mark. IX. 38. 

" There was a certain man called Simon, which before 
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time in the same city nsed sorcery, and bewitched the peo- 
ple of Samaria ". Ads, VIII, 9. 

** A man, or a woman, who has a familiar spirit, or is a 
diTiner, shall surely be pot to death" (Ltv. XX, 21). 
"Thoa Shalt not suffer a witch to live'' {Ez, XXII, 18. 
DeiU. XF///.9-12). " It has been contended by some'', 
says Norton, " in modem times that these laws do not 
sanction the belief in witchcraft, bat were directed only 
a^inst impostors, falsely pretending to magical powers. 
Bat if such individuals had been meant, they would have 
been designated according to their true character as iropoa- 
tors, not in language which conveyed the idea, as plainly as 
any language could do, that their pretenses were weUfoanded. 
The belief in magic appears to have been nniversal in the 
ancient world. Such laws, as we find in the Penlaieuck, had 
their origin in this belief, and could not be understood bot 
as confirming it ". 

When the Israelites approached the land of the 
Moabites, King Balak was fearful lest his people 
should be overpowered by the worshippers of Jehovah, as 
the Amorites had previously been. In his fear, he sent to 
solicit the aid of a heathen priest, named Balaam, who dwelt 
in a neighboring land, and was reputed to have great in- 
fluence ovor future events, by his blessings and curses. 
Balaam, though not one of Jehovah's chosen people, of 
whom, indeed, as it appears, he had never before heard, 
was yet in the habit of communicating, by direct conversa- 
tion, with that divinity. The priest told Balak's messen- 
gers that he must speak to the Lord of Heaven, before 
cursing the approaching strangers. Jehovah had kept one 
eye on Balaam all this time, and before long he went down 
and asked what those messengers were after. Balaam told 
him that Balak had sent, begging him to curse ** a people 
come out of Egypt ", who threatened to cover ** the face of 
the earth ". Thereupon Jehovah ** said unto Balaam, 
* Thou shalt not go with them ; thou shalt not curse the 
people * ^\ The priest, in accordance with that direction 
sent word to Balak, begging to be excu.sed, becauw the 
Lord had forbidcien him to curse the invaders. Balak 
thouirht that Balaam was holding Imck for more pay, and 
accordingly he sent messengers higher in rank than the first 
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Mtrty, and commisBioned them to offer mach more pay. 
Balaam lored filthj lacre, and knowing that JehoTah 
changed his intentions frequently, he determined to ask Him 
again abont this speculation. Jehoyah, seeing that another 
party of messengers had visited his priest, went down, and 
told Balaam, " ' rise np, and go with them ; but yet, the 
word which I shall say nnto thee that thon shalt do ' ; and 
Balaam rose op in the morning, and saddled his ass, and 
went with the princes of Moab. And God's anger was 
kindled, because he went " ! The folly of Jehovah is here 
represented in a strong light. In the first place, he told 
Balaam to stay at home ; in the secarid place, he told him 
to go ; and in the third place, he got angry, because he 
went. In his anger, Jehovah sent an angel, who stopped 
the covetous priest. There was quite a scene between the 
angel, Balaam, and the tatter's ass (a four-footed beast), 
which spoke almost as sensibly as the fox and the crow in 
jEsop's fabh's. The conclusion was that the angel said to 
Balaam " Qo with the men but only the word which I 
shall speak unto thee, that thou shalt speak ". Thus, after 
all, Balaam received no other order than he had received 
before ho started. When the priest came to the king of 
Moab, he told the monarch that his cursing and blessing 
would depend njion the inspiration of Jehovah. Balak 
trusted that that inspiration, under the influence of liberal 
presents, would be hostile to the strangers, and accoMingly 
be made preparations for a great public cursing, wherein 
the Jews were to be damned, according to the most ortho- 
dox fashion. When all the sacrifices were ready, Balaam 
raised his voice to do the cursing, but a blessiug of the 
strangers came out. Thus, the honor of Jehovah, the pro- 
fit of his prophet, and the safety of his fteople were alike 
secured (Num. XXII. XXIII. XXIV). The most singujar 
thing about the affair is, that Jehovah should have inspired 
such a scoundrel, and have been so much concerned about 
his blessings and curses. Notwithstanding the facts tliat 
Balaam UmI the people '* to eat thinirs sacritiired unto idols, 
and to commit fornication " (Rev. IL 14 j, and " loved the 
ways of unrighteousness" (2 Pet. II. 15), yet he *' heard 
the words of God and knew the knowledge of the Most 
High ", and by that knowledge he foretold truly the for* 
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tane of Israel and of Amalek, of Moab and of the Kenitea, 
and he even foresaw that " a star shall come oat of Jacob * 
{N%m, XXIV, 16-21), interpreted bj man j oommentatora 
on the Bible, to mean Jeans. 
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SCIENCE Y8. THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. 
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§ 53. The Bible contains a history of the creation of 
the universe, of the fornmtiou of the world, of the placing 
of plants and animals upon it, of a deluge which covered 
the whole earth sixteen hundred years subsequent to the 
creation, and of many wonderful events which occurred in 
the meantime. A great portion of this ante-dilnvian his- 
tory is declared by science to be false. 

The Bible asks us to believe that the universe is only six 
thousand years old. The fHlsehood of this as.<;crtion is nni* 
versally admitted among learned men. Sir Wm. Herscbel 
published a paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 
the year 1800 in which he gave it as his opinion that some 
of the nebulffi perceptible to the astronomer are more than 
10,000,000.000,000,009,000 miles distant from the earth, 
and if that be the case their light (travelling at the rate of 
nearly 200,000 miles in a second) could not have reached 
the earth in less than 1,900,000 years. The later dta- 
coveries by the larger telescope of Lord Rosse show that 
this estimate of Herschel, of the distance of some of the 
stars, is very moderate. 8uch is the voice of ai^troiiomy. 
Professor Phillips, a Geologist, whose opinion is quoted a^i 
approximately correct by Brewster in his work, entitled 
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Afore Worlds than One, says that the varioos strata of terrar 
qoeous rocks bcginniD^ at the Primitive, and rising through 
the Ohl Red ^ndstoue, Carboniferons, New Red Sand- 
stone, Oolite and Lias, Cretaceous, and Tertiary are res- 
pectively 20,000, 9,000, 10,000, 2,000,2,500, 1,100, and 
2,000 feet thick ; and the sum total, of 46,000 feet or 9 
miles of rock, at the present rate of formation, would have 
required millions of years. Lyell states that the bed of the 
Niagara and the delta of the Mississippi bear witness that 
those streams have been running in their present courses 
fifty thousand years. It is the unanimous opinion of Geolo- 
gists that there are many animal remains on the earth which 
can not be less than 100,000 years old. So much for 
Geology. Pritchard, the greatest ethnological authority 
nays ** Biblical writers had no revelation on Chronology, " 
and asserts that man has existed on the earth for hundreds 
of thousands of years. 

The falsehood of this statement having been proved, so 
that Christians were compelled to abandon it, they resorted 
to their usaal policy of asserting that the Bible does not 
mean what it says. Some of them say that the word ^' day '' 
in the account of creation does not mean day, but a period 
of many, perhaps millions of years. Others say that the 
** days " were only of twenty-four hours each, but that there 
was a very great period d time between the creation of 
matter and the creation of light which took place on the 
first day of the six. Both these interpretations are fair 
samples of the miserable subterfuges to which the Christians 
arc compelled to resort to protect their would-be revelation 
from the assaults of mightier science. Some of them at. 
first tried the experiment of asserting that there was stronger 
evidence for the truth of the Bible than for the truth of 
G*K)logy : but they soon found that would not do. Geology 
was plainly the stronger, and the Christians saw that 
th*'y must either confess their gospel the weaker of the two, 
antl interpret it according to the new science, or be crushed 
utterly. Therefore, we have the inteq)retations above 
rt-ferred to— miscnihlc shifts, but the best which the wisdom 
of the Scripture-geologisttf could discover. The first assump- 
tion — that "day" don t mean **day" — implies that Moses 
un«l Jo!;nv:th did not understand the meaning of words or 
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did not desire to tell the troth. If thej meant periods ol 
millions of years, why did they not say so ? These Scrip- 
ture-geologists might as well Fay that when Moses wrote 
" day " he meant *• second ". He said these days of crea- 
tion had " morning" and "evening". Do not those words 
imply days of twenty-four hours each ? The other inter- 
pretation is still worse. Neither has a particle of ground 
to stand upon : both owe their existence entirely and only 
to the irresistible proof that the plain meaning of the words 
is false. The creation of the heaven and the earth in the 
beginning was evidently part of the work of the first day. 
Thus Moses says *'the heaven and the earth were finished" 
"and he rested on the seventh day from all the work which 
he had made" {Gen. II I.). Does not that language 
imply very clearly that the making of the heaven and the 
earth was part of the six day's work ? In giving the ten 
commandments, Jehovah, while ordering the Jews to observe 
the sabbath, says *' For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and rested on the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day 
and hallowed it" (Ex. XX. 11 j. Those words show that 
the whole creation was comprised within six days, and that 
those days were of only twenty-four hours each. If the six 
" days " were severally periods of thousands of years, the 
seventh day on which Jehovah rested, ought to have been 
a similar period, so that he could obtain "refreshment" 
corresponding to his toils. But the seventh day could not 
have been a very long one, for Adam lived through it, and 
long afterwards, at the birth of Seth, was only 130 years 
old. Besides, the growth of the earth according to the 
statements of Geology is a very different affair from the 
Mosaic creation. Genesis represents the business of making 
the world as finished at once, as a wood-turner would gouge 
a wooden ball from a piece of timber ; whereas the Geolo- 
t?ic creation never had an cud ; and it is still in progress. 
Rocks are being dejwsited now at the bottom of the sea, 
full of the remains of animalculns, iu a manner precisely 
similar to that in i)ro^ress a hundred million years ago. 
Jehovah rested from his work : nature does not rest from 
hers. 

It has been said that the words in the beginning of Gtm- 
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sis were not written to be interpreted literally. To this I 
shall reply in the words of Dr. J. Pye Smith, one of the most 
fumous of the Soriptnre-gcologists — '* The fact of a clear 
and certain understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures is 
above all reasonable doubt. The construction of the lan- 
guage is the most clear and luminous that can well be 
imagined. « « His [Professor Powell's] notion that we 
have here ' the language of figure and poetry ' is palpably 
erroneous. The whole is in the style of plain narrative, 
evidently to be understood as a plain, simple, straight-for- 
wani, unadorned history." 

What dodge will the Christians try next ? Will they 
sny that Jehovah made the universe in six days, with the 
wrinkles of millions of years on its brow ? — said wrinkles 
being placed there for some inscrutable purpose, which men 
should revere in ignorance, since the Almighty has not seen 
fit to reveal it ? If a judge should venture to interpret a 
law with the same violence to the plain language as is done, 
to the letter of Genesis by the Christians, he would be 
hooted off the bench : and if a private individual were to 
twist the meaning of his written contracts as much to favor 
hiA pi'cuuiary interests, he would lose all character for 
honesty, and get into jail besides. Fortunately for the 
priests of all ages and nations, there are no such penalties 
for fals-^e and fraudulent interpretations of their super-anna- 
ate<l Gospels. 

§ 54. The authors of Genesis would have us believe that 
Jehovah created from nothing the earth with the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms complete, substantially as they 
now are, within five days, by successive decrees of his will, 
and tliat after the creation of the earth, he made all the 
rest of the universe as it now is, in one day — the planets 
and stars being made for no purpose, save to give light and 
mt^asure time for the earth. This cosmogomy is directly 
contradicted by the sciences of Geology and Astronomy. 
There U pood reason to believe that the universe v.as not 
rrpate<l from nothing in its present shape, but that it grew 
to 1m? what it is, from an inferior condition, by a develop- 
ip.eiit as gradual and natural as that of a tree from a seed. 
There is also good reason to believe that the animal and 
vegetable king loms were not created at once comphte as 
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tbej now are, but that thej too grew from inferior 

conditions. 

We see that all natural phenomena are caused now-a- 
dajs by natural forces, acting according to natural laws ; 
and we have no reason for presuming that a different state 
of affairs ever existed ; more particularly when we find 
that the influence of the natural forces, already l^nowu to 
science, may suffice to explain the formation of the uniTerM 
as it is. ** There* are not, and nerer can be any probabi- 
lities in nature, that are not suggested by exprnenoe." 
Many of the ablest geologlists and astronomers of the day 
believe, that before the universe took its present shape, aU 
space was filled with a fire-mist — that is, with matter like 
that of the earth, at a most intense heat, whereby it was 
expanded so that one grain of it would fill more than m 
cubic mile of room. The influence of gravity caused mo- 
tion toward the centre, and currents meeting caused the 
mass to commence revolving upon an axis. The great ball 
began to give out the heat which was in it ; and the con- 
traction caused by the loss of heat produced an increase 
of speed, as the motions of a pendulum are quicker in pro- 
portion as it is made shorter. With the increase of speed, 
some of the soft matter flew off, and under the laws which 
govern similar bodies under like circumstances now-ardays, 
formed a ring revolving about the mother-ball. Soon the 
ring broke ; and its elements collected into one or a num- 
ber of balls, each of which revolved about the mother-ball, 
at the place where thrown off, and rotated on its axis, to 
which rotation it was driven by the excess of speed which 
the outer edge of the ring had over the inner. 

The mother ball kept on, giving out heat, contracting, be- 
coming more dense, and presently another piece flew off, 
and this second offspring followed the example of the first 
— the latter being now at a considerable distance from the 
mother-ball, and continuing its revolutions at the speed 
which the mother had when the offspring flew off. By this 
process of gradual cooling, condensation, increase of speed, 
and repeated disruption of particles flying off from the sur- 
face; we should at last have a number of little balls rotat- 
iag and revolving about a great one, the revolutions and 

* Profbssob Sedgwick. 
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rotations of all being in the same direction. All the balls 
too would ha?e a globular form, wider at the equator than 
at the poles. Some might imitate the mother-ball, and 
throw off particles, which would revoWe about themselves. 
The mother-ball is the son ; the offspring are the planets ; 
and the second offspring are the satellites such as those of 
the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn and Uranus. Such is a slight 
•ketch of Laplace's theory to explain the formation of the 
viiTene as it now is, from a prior state ; and this theorj 
receives the countenance of a vast number of natural facts, 
and is directl j contradicted bj none. I shall mention some 
of the eorroborati?e facts — 

Firti : All the planets move in the same plane — and 
BOt the planets only, but all the stars, as though e?en 
not our sun, but some distant star were the great mother- 
balL 

Secondly : Our solar system is in motion towards a dis- 
tant point m the stellar system. 

Tkirdlff : This motion is from west to east ; — ^the same 
kind of motion which prevails in the rotation and rero- 
lotion of every member of our solar system, which has 
been well studied. 

Fowrtkly : The respective densities of the planets cor- 
reqK>nd in general to the theory of the increasing density 
of the central body. In decimals, the Earth's density 
being taken as unity, they stand thus ; — 

Mcremy. Veniis. Earth. Mare. Jupiter. Batum. Unnos. Neptone. 
%95, .99. 1. .79 .23 .11 « .26 .11 

Here Uranus is the only exception to the rule, and not an 
important one. 

Fifthly : The distances of the planets from the sun 
show such a regularity as might naturally be expected, if 
the universe were formed on Laplace's theory. It has been 
fiMind that, if we place the following line of numbers, — 

0. 8. 6. 13. 24. 48. 96. 192. 
and add four to each, we shall have a series denoting the 
rrq>ective distances of the planets from the sun. It will 
stand thus — 

i. T. 10. 1ft. 38. 63. 100. 19(1. SM. 

Ukuturj. Traan Earth. lUrt. AHeroida. Japiter. Satom. Ciuniu. Keptoo*. 

It will be observed that the first row of figures goes 
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on from the second on the left hand in a series of doplica- 
tions, or mnltiplications by 2. There is here a signification 
of unity in the solar system. It was remaTked. when this 
relation was first detected that there was wanting a planet 
corresponding to 28 : the difficulty was afterwards consi- 
dered as overcome, by the discovery of small planets 
revolving nearly at the place of 38, between Mars and Ju- 
piter. A similar relation prevails in the distances of the 
four satellites of Jupiter and the eight of Saturn from their 
respective planets. 

Sixthly : The distances bear an equally interesting ma- 
thematical relation to the times of the revolutions round 
the sun. With respect to any two planets, the squara of 
the times of revolutions are to each other in the same proportum 
as the cubes of their mean distances. The general relations of 
the diameter, density, and times of rotation of the different 
planets, all go to coufirm the theory of Laplace. 

Seventhly : The earth having the shape, which it Wonid 
have taken in a soft condition, and which it could not 
taken naturally, if its surface bad been as hard as it is now, 
must have been soft when it took its present shape. If 
it was soft, it must have been under the influence of either 
fire or water. No scientific man will assert that it was 
under the influence of water : while there are many reasons 
for believing that it was under the influence of heat. The 
primitive rocks — that is, the rocks which underlie the sur- 
face of the whole earth, and which as Geologists inform 
us, furnished, by their decompositiqn, the material for all 
the stratified rocks — were evidently formed under the in- 
fluence of fire. The crystallization of granite is similar to 
that of rocks which are melted now-a-days in great heat 
and left to cool. If we admit that the earth was once in 
a melted condition, we can scarcely hesitate longer to 
receive Laplace's theory. It is probable, too, that the for- 
mation of mountains can be more easily and reasonably 
explained on this theory than on any other. 

Eighthly : There are various rea.sons for believing that 
the iutirior of the earth is now at a high heat. The tem- 
perature is known to increase as we leave the surface ; the 
volcanoes arc evidences that there is fire beneath them ; and 
earthquakes show that only the surface of the globe is hard. 
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NiniMy ; It wonld be reasonable to expect that if tbo 
intc^rior of the earth were cold and com[)osed of such 
matter as we find near the surface, the specific gravity of 
the whole body would be at least ten times that of water ; 
but we know that it is only fisc and a half times heavier 
than that elcuient ; and this fact may be explained by su}>- 
poking the interior to be expanded by intense heat. 

In the tenth place, the remains of tropical plants and 
animals, found in what are now the temperate and frigid 
zones, show that the earth was once much warmer in those 
latitudes than it now is ; and the most reasonable expla- 
nation for this fact is that the whole earth was once 
mnch warmer than at present ; and the best explanation 
for a heat, greater than that of to-day, is to be found in 
Laplace's theory. 

Justice to this theory would require a large book, 
and an astronomer — a great astronomer — to write it 
neither of which are at my disposal. But most of the 
probabilities, for and against, are matters of common 
knowledge ; and every one can venture to pass an opinion 
upon facts which are admitted by all parties to be correct, 
mnd to contain ail the material information possessed even 
by the most learned, upon the question under consideration. 
Our knowleilge cannot be said to be sufficient to establish 
the theory, but we know enough to make its truth appear 
extremely probable ; more particularly, when we remember 
that it has notliing to contend against^ except the letter of 
a book compiled from Jewish fables, written by unknown 
authors in a Imrburous age. I say it has nothing else to 
contend against — for the want of perfect regularity in the 
increase of the size, distance, weight, and speed of revo- 
lotion and rotation of the planets, and the apparent reverse 
motion of the Satellites of Uranus, are *' nothings" com- 
pared with the grander corroborative facts. 

§ 55. Many naturalists declare that the animal creation 
was not made by supernatural power exercised in successive 
fUits, calling forth fishes and birds one day, reptiles and ter- 
rejitrial brutes on the next dav, and man on another dav, 
but that the whole kingdom was produced under the Unas- 
fitted influence of the force8 and laws which exist in the 
ouneral kingdom. It is asserted that insects have been 
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prodoced from inanimate matter under the action of elec- 
tricity, but the assertion is rejected by many scientific men 
of reputation, and I shall not insist upon it. No man then, 
I may say, has ever witnessed the generation of an animal, 
except by its like, by parents of its own kind. Christians 
demand where is our experience for the generation of ani- 
mals from minerals under mere natural laws ! Without any 
corroborative experience shall we believe it to be probable 
that mud produced a worm, as it would a crystal, and thai 
the worm developed itself, uutil it became a fish ; that the 
fish grew toward a higher form, until it became a reptile ; 
that the reptile in time got warm blood, and limbs, and 
feathers, and became a bird ; that the bird jchanged its 
wings into arms, its feathers into hair, its eggs into live ofr> 
spring, and became a quadruped ; and that the quadruped 
grew at last into the highest form of animal development — 
a man ? For, such is substantially the naturalistic theory. 

The naturalist replies to the supernaturalist : There was 
a time, as all philosophers admit, when there were no plants 
nor animals on the earth ; the animals, consequently, had a 
beginning. Then the question is wljether their beginning 
was owing to a natural, or a suj>ernatural cause ? The in- 
fluence of a supernatural cause, known to be Fuch, is not 
within any man's experience, while it is within every nian*s 
experience, that all natural phenomena occur under natural 
laws, and therefore, the probabilities are in favor of a na- 
tural origin of the animal kingdom. Miracles are not to bo 
believed on luero presumptions. 

Secondly : The elements of the animal kingdom are the 
same as in the mineral kingdom, and no force is found in the 
former radically dilTerent from those found in the latter, 
and the modes in which these forces act, are substantially 
the same. 

Thirdly : The animal kingtlom is not composed of indi- 
viduals nil alike, but of classes showing ah ascending scale 
of development. The lowest are mere bags of jelly, without 
brain, heart, lungs, bones, or organs of generation. They 
are all sto\nach, have no sex, and propagate by bmls. 
breaking in two, or by f^ome similar process. Then comt 
anini-.ils which live in houses, like oyst«Ts ; next are ani- 
mals which have bones on their backs like crabs ; thi-n 
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animnls with backbones, like fish — the scales being some- 
times similar to the crab's shell. The fish has a small 
brain, lialf a heart, cold blood, and orjrans of generation ; 
but he does not copulate. The female drops her eggs, and 
the mule drops his fiuid into the sea, and if the two meet, 
fish are produced ; but not, if not. The reptile has more 
brain, more sex, and lungs, whereas the fish had mere gills. 
The bird has more brain, more lungs, more heart, warm 
blood, and in every way is a much more complicated animal 
than the serpent. The quadruped is still higher ; and last 
comes the man, with double heart, warm blood, Immense 
brain, great lungs, erect stature, and grasping hands. In 
these yaripus grades of being, the higher seem as much 
placed on the lower, as in a brick wall one course appears 
to rest upon another. Among the animals, however, the 
different courses cannot be distinguished from each other. 
Zoologists cannot agree as to what a *' species " is. Black 
parents sometimes have white children ; the woolly dog of 
the arctic becomes a very different animal at the equator, 
in the course of a few generations. Besides, even the 
great classes are not to be clearly distinguished ; there are 
the flying fish, the bat, the eel, the ostrich, the whale, the 
omithorynchus, and many others which partake of the 
nature of two classes. The frog is a fish at first, and the 
botterfly is a worm before it becomes an insect. 

Fourthly: Every plant and animal is formed, by the grad- 
nal collection about a centre, of " cells " — very minute eggs, 
or bolls of animal fluid, enclosed in a skin. At first, the 
cefl gives no indication to the microscope, to what kind of 
animal it is to belong — whether to a worm, or a quadru- 
ped. In fact, the most skilful naturalist cannot distinguish 
whether it lielongs to a plant, or an animal — to a mushroom, 
or a man. " By degrees ", says Draper, " as the develop- 
ment goes on, that point is determined, and so one after 
another, the unfolding mass gradually reveals the class, 
order, family, genns, species, and finally its sex and indi- 
vidual pooulinrities." 

Fifthly ' The knowledge of nmn in regurd to the animtv 
creation, is not confined to the events which have occurred 
uince men existed on the earth. The history of the animal 
kingdom is written in the great book of geology, whereof 
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the leaves are great strata of rocks, laid down millions of 
years ago. These leaves, when now brought to the light, 
show the pictures of monsters, which reigned over the earth 
in the early ages — differing in many important particulars 
from any animal now in existence. In these rocks we find 
that the lowest classes of animals existed first, gradually 
ascending, step by step, to man. The animal kingdom may 
be divided into six main classes — -first : backbone less ani- 
mals (invtrttbrata) ; secondly : fish ; thirdly : reptiles ; 
fourthly : birds ; fifthly : mammalian quadrupeds ; and 
sixthly : mankind. Now, geology asserts that these classes 
were not introdnced upon the earth at one time, or the 
highest first, but one by one, beginning at the lowest. The 
backbonf'less had the world to themselves for thousands of 
years ; then the fish came in addition, and so on. " There 
is geologic evidence '', said Hugh Miller, and be would not 
have said it, if he could have helped himself, for it does not 
agree with his theory, " that in the course of creation [as 
he called it] the higher orders succeeded the lower. The fish 
seems most certainly to have preceded the reptile ; the reptile 
and the bird to have preceded the mammiferous quadruped, 
and the mammiferous quadruped to have preceded man." 
Sixthly : Animals in their growth appear to go through 
the conditions of the lower classes. Those *' which * occupy 
the highest stations in each series, possess at the commence- 
ment of their existence, forms exhibiting a marked resem- 
blance to those presented in the perjpaanent conditions of 
the lowest animals of the same series ; and that during the 
progress of their development, they assume in successiou 
the character of each tribe, corresponding to their couse- 
cntive order in the ascending chain." This fact is strangely 
illustrated in the history of the human brain. ** It first 1 
becomes :i brain, rcs(Mnbling that of a fish ; then it grows 
into the form of that of a reptile ; then into that of a bird ; 
then into that of a mammiferous quadruped ; and finally ii 
assumes that of a man, thus comprising in its fcetal progress 
an epitome of geological history, as if man were in himself 
a compendium of all auimated nature, and of kin to tctry 
creature of lives." 

• Dr. Rooft. BridgcwaUr Treatiae. 
f Agassiz. 
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The Hnman race is divided into fi?e yarieties — the 
Negro, Malay, American, Mongolian and Cancasian ; varie- 
ties which arc not all on the same level, but on a regularly 
ascending grade. The Caucasian child has to pass through 
all these varieties, as he had to pass through all the lower 
orders, before he sees the light. ** One* of the earliest 
points, in which ossiBcation commences, is the lower jaw. 
This bone is consequently sooner completed than the other 
bones of the head, and acquires a preeminence, which, as 
is well known, it never loses in the Negro. During the 
aoft, pliant state of the bones of the skull, the oblong form 
which they naturally assume, approaches nearly the perma^ 
nent shape Of the Americans. At birth, the flattened 
face, and broad, smooth forehead of the infant, the position 
of the eyes rather towards the side of the head, and the 
widened space between, represent the Mongolian form, 
while it is only as the child advances to maturity that the 
oval face, the arched forehead, and the marked features of 
the true Caucasian become perfectly developed." " Thef 
leading characters, in short, of the various races of man- 
kind, are simply representations of particular stages in the 
development of the highest or Caucasian type. The Negro 
exhibits permanently the imperfect brain, projecting lower 
jaw, and slender, bent limbs, of a Caucasian child, some 
considerable time before the period of its birth. The abo- 
riginal American presents the same child nearer birth. 
The Mongolian is an arrested infant newly born. The 
beard, that peculiar attribute of maturity, is scanty in the 
Mongolian, and scarcely exists in the Americans and 
Negroes." 

When we consider these facts, and remember that there 
is no discoverable matter or force in the animal kingdom, 
different from those i>f the ininoral donmin, we are tempted 
to a>k, did not the nniniai kiiig<loni grow by the same 
gniduai devi'lopment, aceoniing to mere natural laws, as 
marks the gniwlh of every natural object, whose history is 
km»wu to us ? We have no eausc^ to believe that the same 
or similar fortes which i»overn the formation of crystals, 
mi^lit not sufliee to produce animal life. " No rcasouablo 

• I.oKi>*R Popular rhr*iologT, 
t Ve*tig<t of Creation. 
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frronnd* has yet been adduced for saposing that if he [the 
Chemist] had t))e power of brinjrhijif together the elements 
of any organic c(>nii)0und, in their requisite states and pro- 
portions, the result would be any other than that which is 
found in the living body. Every fresh discovery is tending 
to break down the barrier between the two classes of or- 
ganic and inorganic bodies, as far as regards their chemi- 
cal combination." "Thef transition from an inanimate 
crystal to a globule [an animal cell] capable of such end- 
less organic and intellectual development, is as great a step 
— as unexplained a one — as unintelligible to us — and, ia 
any sense of the word, as miraculous as the iunnediate 
creation and introduction npon earth of every species aiid 
every individual [of the animal kingdom] would be ^ ; 
and we are led by all analogy to suppose that, as Sir John 
Herschel says, " the origination of fresh species [of auimainj 
could it ever come under our cognizance, would be foand 
to be a natural, in contradistinction to a micacnlous pro- 
cess." IIow animal life began, and how it i)rogressed from 
the worm to the fish, from the fish to the snake, from the 
snake to the bird, from the bird to the quadruped, and 
from the quadruped to the man, is not clear, but that it did 
BO progress, is certain ; and there is much cause to suppose 
that it progressed by some kind of parental relation. 

I shall venture to be guilty of a little repetition in attempt- 
ing to support and elucidate (though in a very brief man- 
ner) the theory of the development of all organic bodies by 
natural generation from inorganic matter. This theory 
indeed, apjiears to me to be one of those grand discoveries 
which deserve to be classed with the law of gravitation. 
This latter principle really contains no grander conception 
than Laplace's teaching of the formation of the universe, 
or the theory now under consideration. The author of the 
latest work on Physiology, a writer of re))utation as a man 
of literary abilifies and scientific attainments on both sides 
of the Atlantic, has the honor to be the first person of autho- 
rity — at least among the Anglo-Saxons — who has declarefi 
publicly in favor of the law of development. He saysj : — 

• Cakpenter. 

t 8iK JuiiN IIeksciiel. Arlilress to the British Association. 1S45>. 

X J. W. Dkaikii. rhysiology, pp. 406, 4811, 606, 607. 
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*' Tbe organic series, an expression which is full of significance 
and full of truth, fur it implies the interconnection of all 
organic forms, — the organic scries is not the result of num- 
berless creative blunders, abortive attemots or freaks 
of nature. It presents a far nobler uspect. Every 
rncniljer of it, even tlic humblest plant, is perfect in itseli. 
From a common origin, a simple cell, all have risen ; there 
is no |)erceptibie microscopic difference between the primor- 
dial vesicle which is to produce the lowest plant, and that 
which is to produce tlie highest ; but the one under the 
favoring circmnstauces to which it hxis been exposed, has 
continued on the march of development ; the career of tho 
other has been stopped at an earlier point. The organic 
a^l^ct at last assumed is tbe strict representation of the 
physical agencies which have been at work. jdLad these 
for any reason varied, that variation would at once have 
been expressed in the resulting form, which is therefore, 
actually, a geometrical embodiment of the antecedent phj- 
fdcal conditions.* « « « All animals, no matter what 
position they occupy in the scale of nature, unquestionably 
arise in the first instance from a cell, which possessing the 
fiower of giving birth to other cells, a congeries at last 
ari.se, the size and form of which is determined wholly by 
external circumstances. In all cases the material, from which 
these cells are formed, is obtained from without ; and what- 
ever the essential shape of the structure may be, the first 
cell is in all cases alike. There is no perceptible difference 
between the primordial cell which is to produce the lowest 
plant, and that which is to evolve itself into the most ela- 
ix)rato animal* « The germ which is to produce a 
lichen, obtains from the materials around it, the substance 
it wants, as best it may'; but the germ which is to end in 
the development of roan is brought in succession, under 
tho influence of many iJistinct states. As a consequence 
of this, it gives rise in' succession to a scries of animated 
^rms, which, assuming hy degree-s a higher complexity, end 
at hist in the perfect human being.» « * » Starting 
from a solitary cell, development takes place, and according 
iis extraneous fi)rces may be brought into oclion, variable 
iu their nature, and differing in their intensity, the resulting 
oxpiuism will differ. If such language may be used, the 
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aim of Datnre is to reach a certain ideal model, ormrchetjpe. 
As the passage toward this idt'al modc-l is more or less per- 
fectly accomplished, f«)nn aft'»r form, in varied successiOD, 
arises. The orig'inal substratum or material, is in every in- 
stance alike ; for it matters not what may l>e the class of ani- 
mals or plants, the primordial germ, as far as investigation has 
f^one, is, in every instance, the same. The microscope show« 
lio difference but, on the contrary, demonstrdtL's tlie ideiH 
tity of the first cell, which if it passes but a little ways on 
its forward course, ends in presenting the obscure crypto- 
gamic plant, or if it runs for^'ard towards reaching the arche- 
type, ends in the production of man.« » « » Thus, 
man himself passes through a great variety of forms, from 
t!ie condition of a simple cell ; these forms merging by 
degrees into one another, the form of a serpent, of a fish, 
of the bird, and thus not only as regards the entire system 
ill the aggregate, but also as regards each one of its consti- 
tuent mechanisms — the nervous system, the circulatory, the 
digestive. Now, in the passage onward these forms are to 
be regar<led, as has Ijecn well exi)ressed, each one as the 
KrafTuIding by which the next is built ; and just as man 
ia his embryonic transit presents these successive aspect* 
vn the small scale, so do<\s the entire animal seri<'S present 
thorn, in the world, on a great scale. » ♦ Tlie manifestations 
of this plan are not limittni to the forms now existing, hot also 
include those i)rcsented by the ancient geological times. 
These views cast a flood of light not only on the relation 
«jf the various races of life to one another, but also of the 
l.unian family to them, illustratiuir thecoursi* through which 
man has hitlu'rto ptisscd, and indicating that, through which 
in future ages he is to go*^ 

It seems to me quite as absurd topup[>ose that the facts 
of the development of man from a cell similar to that of a 
niushroom, and his passage through the conditions of worm, 
ri>h, snake, bird, dog, and even ajtparently of ape, for the 
bones of a tail are foumi at the extremity of his buck bone 
— and the gradual progress of the animal kingdom to higher 
forms as sliown in the rock-record — it seems to me quite 
as absurd to suppose these facts to be without meauing, as 
to suppose the remains of animals, found by Geologists, to 
signify nothing more than mere gambols of nature — the 
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sportive creations of an anthropomorphic Omnipotence who 
turned oat the universe complete from his lathe in six days, 
and threw in the fossils hj way of ornamental carvinc^. 

It deserves to be considered as a strong confirmatory 
evidence of the development theory that the animal and 
yejretable kingdoms appear to be composed of a multitude 
of provinces, the inhabitants of which are indigenous — which 
were born and bred on that soil. One miraculous creation 
at a given point, whence all kinds of animals and vegeta- 
bles were .distributed, will not suffice to account for the 
phenomena of nature — even twenty such miraculous crea- 
tions will not suffice ; and, of course, the iin])robabiIities of a 
miraculons influence increase with the number of distinct 
miracles necessary to explain tho known facts. " When the 
naturalists* of modern times began to inquire into the 
geo^aphical distribution of plants and animals, they quickly 
found that the prevalent notion of their dispersion from one 
common centre was untenable. From facts observed by 
them they have latterly concluded that, so far from this 
being the case, there are many provinces of the earth's sur- 
face occupied by plants and animals almost wholly peculiar, 
and which must accordingly have had a separate origin. 
Profes-sor Henslow of Cambridge [England] speaks of no 
fewer than forty-five snch provinces for the vegetable king- 
dom alone. 

" A botanical or zoological province is generally isolated 
io some manner, — either as an island in the midst of a wide 
ocean, — as for example, St. Ilelena or the Isle de Bourbon, 
—or as a portion of a continent, separated from the rest, 
either by a range of high mountains or by the boundaries 
of a climate. It is also found that elevation of position 
comes to the same effect with regard to vegetation as 
advance in latitude ; so that as we ascend a lofty moun- 
tain in a tropical country, we gradually jmuss through zones, 
exhibiting the plants of kinds appropriate to temperate 
and arctic regions. Even the neig)ilK)rhood of a salt-marsh, 
no matter how remotely i»laced amongst grounds of a differ- 
ent kind, exhibits plants appropiate to snch a soil. 

** Fewer distinct zoological regions are enumerated, but 
|ierhai>s only in consequence of im|)erfect observation. II ere, 

* Vestiges of Creation. 
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however, the evidence against commnnication of organisnis 
from one region to another are even more decided. If, how- 
ever, it were surmised that the organisms of isolated regions 
had ijeen commauicated from other coantries, and merely 
modified in their new abodes, the disproof of the conj(?ctun5 
would be more positive with regard to the zoology of the 
question than the botany. For while it might apfK^ar pos- 
sible that seeds have been floated even five hnndred miles 
to a new soil like that of the Isle de Bourbon, how can wc 
account, by such a supposition for the existence there of 
bats, reptiles and other animals, the progenitors of which 
could never have swum so far for the sake of a change of 
residence ? This island be it remarked is of volcanic origin, 
and known to have become dry land at a comparatively 
recent period. 

*' The two groat continents of the earth are the first Eodlo- 
gical divisions of its surface. The animals as well as the 
plants of the Old and New world are specifically different, 
with very few e.\cc})tions ; tliat is, they are different in the 
degree which naturalists agree to consi<lcr as sufficient to 
establisii distinct species. But even North and South 
America present different animals. We also find that the 
smiinals in the north and south of Asia are different, and 
that most of the African species are distinct from those of 
Asia. 

'• The differences are in some instances so great as to l»e 
held by naturalists to be generic. Beyond this point, how- 
ever, there arc parities or identities. We see, for instance, 
in all these various regions, feline animals, ruminants, 
pachiderras [thick-skins], rodents [gnawers], &c. Thus, 
for the lion and tiger of Asia, we have a different lion and 
panther of Africa, the jagnar in South America, and iUo. 
l)uma ranging from Brazil to Caoada. Instead of the elk 
of Northern Europe and the argali of Silwria, we have in 
North America the moose <leer and the mountain sheep. 
Asia and Africa have elephants, to which the extinct mam- 
moth and mastodon of Northern Europe and North Amer- 
ica ore parallels: and it now np|>ears that even the horse, 
of which there are several varieties in the Old world, was 
abundant in the New, at a period long antecedent to the 
intpMlurfion of the pres^it breed by the colonists. Au>- 
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tmlia has its emen, Africa its astrich, and America her 
rbea, all simil.nr animals, thoa<rh specifically difiercot. 

"We find simicc (moukey-kind) planted in three great 
regions, — SoQtli<?ru Asia, AVestern Africa, and Equinoctial 
Aiuerica, but ull of (lilfereut character ; those of America 
being |K^uliarIy distinct in the want of the opposable 
thumb, and of callosities in tlie scat, as also in the use of 
the tail as a preiioiusilc instrument. Australia has only 
a few very unimportant inummalian animals of her own, 
beside the marsupials, [|KHichod], which are represented by 
a few species in Anieriea ; but to the southern part of the 
latter continent are coiifincd the whole family of the sloths. 
Africa, in like manner, has exclusive possession of the 
giraffe. To Northern America belongs a great number of 
of genera of birds quite peculiar to it, and also a great 
Dumber and variety of the rodents than are to be found in 
any other parts of the earth''. Some distinguished natu- 
ralists hold that different races of men are indigenous in 
different continents, but the point is disputed with some 
show of reason on acc*ount of man's being a great traveller by 
oature, and I pass it over. The generally received scientific 
theory, as above-statc<l in regard to the plants and lower 
animals, is irreconcilcable with the plain meaning of Gtntsis 
which im|>Iies a disi>ersion from a centre, or a similar or 
simultaneous creation throughout the earth. 

But whether men grew to be men from worms, developed 
through fishes, snakes, birds, quadrupeds, and apes, or 
whether a miraculous ])ersonal creator makes the human fay 
lus to pass through those stages merely to "harden the 
hearts ''of materialist physiologists — this much is certain ; the 
Mosaic cosmogony is wrong in asserting that the fish and fowl 
were made in the same day or period {Gen, I. 20-23), and 
that the quadnqxd, snake, and man were made in another 
subsei}uent dny or prrioil (6V». /. 24-31). Here are five 
classes, mixed tojrether in two periods, in utter definn^'c of 
gi^ology and zoology. Tliat the earth was made before 
any of the other great l»odies of the universe, that iC 
re<juired five days for its construction, while all the stars 
and planets were rough- hewn in one day — that the sun, 
m«»nfi, :iiid stars wenMnnde only for the puqmse of marking 
time ;n.d;.i\ lug light to llic earth ( (fV/i J. 14 ), mihI that light 
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was made two days before san^ moon, and stars (Gen. L 
4. 5. 14-1 9J, are assertions so notoriously false and absurd, 
that my only task here in endeavouring to throw discredit 
on the Bible, is to draw attention to the faet that they are 
contained in it. 

§ 56. According to Grtrusisj Heaven is a bhie arch, io 
which the sun, moon, and stars are placed, and, beyond all 
t}iese, there is a stuck of water, used as a reservoir when 
rain is necessary. Jehovah made " a firmament iu the 
iiiidet of the Wiiters,** and it "divided the waters which 
were under the firmament, from the waters which were above 
the firmament,'' and be "called the firmament ^Ileaveo"' 
and he placed the planets as Hghts "m the firmament'^ 
(Gen. I. 6. 7. 8. 14. 11). David has similar notions of 
astronomy. He asserts by divine inspiration that the Je» 
hovah founded the earth " upon the seas, and established 
it upon the floods'' (Fs. XXIV, 2), so that "it should noi 
be removed forever" (Ps. CIV. 5) while the sun is a great 
traveller — for " his going forth is from the end of the 
heaven and his circuit unto the ends of it ^ (Ps. XIX. 6). 
The same David says that the said Jehovah "stretched out 
the earth above the waters" (Ps. C XXXVI. 6j, and calls 
ujion the "waters that be above the heavens" to praise him 
(Ps. CXLVIII 4). When Joslma wanted more daylight to 
assist him in the pious work of niassacreing the God-for- 
saken Amorites, he did not stop the earth, but stopped the 
sun " upon Oibeon" and the moon " in the valley of Ajalon " 
and they stopped without any hesitation, until he saw fit 
to tell them to "go a-head" again. 

There was no rain, as Genesis says, on the earth for six- 
teen hundred years, after it was inhabited by men ; for the 
rainbow was not seen before the flood, and the qualities of 
light and water being the same in all oges, it follows that 
there must have been no rain, since there was no rainl)ow. 
Wiiat became of all the moisture drawn from the earth hy 
evaporation durin'r this long period, and what became of 
the plants and animals, which tiow could not ex\%t twelve 
nioniiis without ruin, is not explained. Frobjibly, llie 
moisture collected *' above the firuuiment" to increase the 
grand stock there which was poured out at the flood. 

Man ate no meat for sixteen hundred years, if wc are 
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to believe Moses. In P^iradise Jehovah said to Adfim 
*• Behold, I have given yon every herb bearing seed which 
is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in it 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall 
be for meat" {Gen. I. 29). After the flood, Jehovah said 
to Koah *' Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat 
fc»r yoo ; even as the green herbs have I given you all 
things" (Gen. IX. S), 

Carnivorous animals, the same which we now have, ate 
no meat until after the flood. On the sixth day of Crea- 
tion Jehovah said "To every beast of the earth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green 
herb for meat" (Gen. I. 30). Jehovah ordered Noah to 
take only two of each kind of animals into the Ark, and 
tiiK*e they remained in the Ark ten months, the animals 
could not have preyed upon each other without destroying 
Biany races (Gen. VI. 19. 20). Noah was Fprcially ordered 
to lay in a supply of food, which, it is evi<!ent from the 
terms used, was composed entirely of vegetables ( Gtn. VI. 
81 ). It is not stated by Moses, ut what time animals began 
to prey u|K)n each other, but we may presume that, accord- 
ing to his theory, it was immediately after the flood, when 
man became a carnivorous animal. How the lions, tigers, 
eagles, cranes, and all those animals which now live on ani- 
mal food only, managed to get along in eating grass, is not 
very clear to us. Their teeth and stomachs are unfitted for 
masticating or digesting vegetable food, and if Moses had 
understood this, he would either not have asserted that they 
fed only on herbs, or he would have explained, how their 
natures have since then changed. And yet we know that 
there were carnivorous animals, which really did eat other 
animals, thousands of years before the flood, for we find 
their htomHchs and excrements in the rocks. 

The Mosaic myth go<>8 on to state tluit the first human 
pair were pinners, but were seduced by the snake, which 
" was more subtile than any otht r beast of the field." Wo* 
man was the first to be seduced, and in punishment she 
was condemned to give birth to children in pain. She 
brutes are subject to similar pains, but we 4re not told 
what their sin was. The naughty serpent was punished by 
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a cnrse that it and all its kind should foreyer go npon their 
bellies, and eat dust and be huted by man. Did the snakes 
in Paradise go upon feet or walk upright upon their tails ? 
If they went on their bellies before the temptation, what 
was the punishment ? If they did not go on their bellies, 
were they snakes ? Snakes do not eat dust now, neither 
are they universally hated. The Egyptians worshi(»ped the 
asp for many ages. 

Men before the deluge lived sometimes to be nine hon- 
dred and fifty years old, and generally to the age of abooi 
seven hundred. The cause of this longevity is to be 
found in the fact that the Ante-diluvians were all 
"Grahamites." 

After men had increased for seventeen hundred jemrs, 
Jehovah became ko angry at their sins, that he sent a great 
deluge to cover the whole earth {Gen. VL VJI. 19, 22j, 
and kill all men and animals, except a few of each species^ 
which were preserved in an Ark. How the Ark floated 
or tlie animals lived above the tops of the highest moun- 
tains, where the most intense and fatal cold now prevails 
constantly, is not explained. If the anhnals which inhabit 
the arctic and the torrid zones were now to be carried to 
Mount Ararat, many races would expire in a very short 
dine on account of the change of climate. It is not ex- 
plained how it was })Ossible for a pair of every species of 
jinimal to live for months in an Ark, scarcely large enough 
vO hold them, if packed as tightly as pickled pork ; and 
that Ark provided with only one window. Neither is it ex- 
plained what became of the water, for there is not enough 
now to cover the mountains. Though the water stooil ujion 
the earth for ten months, above the tops of the highi'st 
mountains, the trees apparently were still ilourishing several 
miles down below. The dove found a fre^h olive leaf. 
Trees now-a-days are not so tough in their vitality. 

A flood occurred 2300 B. C. which destroyed the whole 
human race save one family, and since the waters covered 
the whole earth for a year, they must have destroyed all 
the previous works of men. The geologi^ts deny thai ther© 
ever was a universal deln«xe. The ethnoloirists sav that the 
various races of men, with the same general |>cculiariti«»s of 
form, ccV?r, li-.'.ir, auH mental capacity e.\i^tai ihousaiid** of 
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yean before the alleged date of the flood, as they have 
now. The Ejryptologists assert that they have foaiid mo- 
Duments in the valley of the Nile, which were andoubtedly 
erected, at least as early as, 3500 B. C. Lepsius, who is 
recogni/^ as tbe best aathority on the chronology of the 
Egyptians, carries his record back to 3800 B. C, at which 
time there was aJrendy an extensive and powerful empire in 
the land of " Kheni " as the natives called it. Amon<^ those 
who assort the great antiquity of the Egyptian empire, arc 
Champoliion, Buiisen, Boeckh, Barrucchi, Kenrick, Le[)sius, 
and Gliddon, and no one who has investigated the subject, 
has dared to defend the chronology of the common version 
of the Jewish Scriptures. Milman regrets " that the chro- 
nology of the earlier Scriptures should ever have been made 
a religious question ". What ? Would he have Christians 
admit at once that Jehovah inspired Moses to write what 
wa.^ not true ? And that he afterwards inspired Luke to 
confirm the account of Moses by copjring the lineal fore- 
fathers of Jesus up to Adam, so that there is no possibility 
of dodging the plain meaning of the words ? Brother Mil- 
man is an admirable man, but a poor Christian after the 
orthodox model. If his Ga<{)el says that lions ate grass in 
Panidise, it is his place to swear to it, without making a 
wry face. 

The varieties of human languages were caused by a mi- 
mculouK decree of Jeliovuh, on the occasion of an attempt 
of mankind, soon after the flood, to erect a great tower 
reaching to heaven, in which they should find protection 
acrainst any future deluge. Jehovah was enraged at the 
impiety, and smote the laborers with a confusion of tongnes, 
W) that thev could not understand each other. Philoloirists 
have proved beyond a doubt, that nearly all the dilferent 
tongues have been changed or corrupted by natural pro- 
cesses from a few stocks. Thus the Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, and German are all akin, and are the off- 
spring of a language sjioken in Central Asia four or five 
thousand years ago, as P^nglisli, French, Spanish and Ita- 
lian have been produced fhom a mixture and corruption of 
the Latin and Teutonio tongues. 

Adelung, whose MUhndatcs is styled in the London 
EnrycifjKilia ** the most ipitcnsive and profound work on 
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the subject of languages that has erer yet been issned from 
the European press ", snys : ** The idea must be given up 
that language was communicated to the first men by their 
Creator, or that they were taught the use of articulate 
words by angels, or superior intelligences. There was a 
time, when mankind was but little superior to the bruten, 
when they crept upon the earth — a dumb and debased race. 
This is a proposition which, on a little reflection, oflFers itself 
to the mind as a first principle, and requires no proof. It 
is true that, when we consider the artificial and complicated 
structure of a European language, which is capable of ex- 
pressing all the shades of thought and sentiment that arifie 
in civilized society, and of representing all the metaphysical 
reasonings of a Plato, or a Voltaire, the production of so 
wonderful a contrivance seems bevond the reach of human 
faculties. But so also, a European war-ship, which, with a 
burden of 2500 tons, and bearing 1000 men and 100 cao- 
non, rides triumphantly through the ocean, and defies the 
rage of conflicting elements, would appear to the wondering 
eyes of a naked savage as a phenomenon altogether super- 
natural, and it would be impossible for him to conceive that 
such a work was produced by the hands oi his fellow-crea* 
tures. But if he were to trace the art of a modern ship- 
builder backwards, through all its stages, to the fragile 
raft, or the primitive log which had been felled by fire, and 
on which the first trembling barbarian committed himself 
to the unstable element, his astonishment would gradually 
subside, and the supernatural being created by his imagina- 
tion, would gradually dwindle into a simple man. The case 
is similar, when we inquire into the history and progress of 
language. It only requires a little observation to discover 
the stage of its advancement, and to trace it b:ukwards to 
the first articulate sounds uttered by the uneouth child of 
nature. P]ven when we examine attentivelv the whole 
fabric in its complete form, we discover clear vestiges of its 
homely beginning. The language, which flows from the 
mouth of a Cicero, or a Newton, still bears the trarcs of 
those infant ages of the world, when men referred all the 
niov(ments of external nature to the same voluntary jwwer 
of N\hit'h thev were conscious within themselves, when thev 
fancied that the wind blows, thjit the sun goes down, and 
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that the ocean roars, and when, with similar ignorance, they 
feigned mountains and rivers to be males and females." 

The PtfUateurh gives ns to understand that Adam and 
Eve spoke Hebrew, and that it was taught to them by 
Jehovah himself, who always used it in conversing with his 
favorites. But we know that the Hebrew was not ati ori- 
ginal langnage : it bears the same marks as many other 
languages of having been formed from old and rude 
dialects. The Hebrew language had its origin, not 
among the Hebrews, but among the Phoenicians, from 
whom the Jews learned it after entering Canaan. It is an 
incontestable historical fact that the Phoenicians Iiad al- 
ready a well-established nationality and hiiiguuge long 
before the alleged date of Abraham, and that their language 
was substantially the same with that of the Jews, is proved 
by an abundance of evidence. It is absurd to suppose that 
sixty-six persons and their descendants, enslaved for four 
hundred years in Egypt, could have preserved their original 
tongue, or avoided, adopting that of their masters ; and it 
is equally absurd to suppose that, if they had preserved it, 
the Phoenicians would have learned it from them, and aban- 
doned their own. Although it is nowhere distinctly stated 
in the Bibit that the Hebrew was the original language in 
Paradise, yet it is implied ; and therefore, the Bible is 
guilty of an implied falsehood. 

If the antCHJilnvian history of mankind, and the account 
of the deluge be correct, it is singular that the names of 
Adam, Eve, and Noah were known only to the Jews. How 
Is it that the older and more civilized nations know nothing 
of snrh matters, which, by their very nature, must have been 
amnn;; the most interesting facts which men could know — 
rog:trding a subject on which many aii(*ient nations had a 
great many s|)eculatious and traditions ? 
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FABULOUS HISTORY. 

" QMivcr U the mmt •BterUinlnff bsnk 
uf t»vrl4 I rrvT rcail, baft t)i*n» »i« 
•nme tbioKS in it irbkh I otn flr4 be> 
Ittfve." luui CiKAn. 

§ 57. A great many fables arc iiiscrtc^cin the Bible an 
historicallj true. I shall baTc foom to notice oiilj a few 
of them. 

According to Genesis^ there waa between Adam and 
and Shein a period of 1658 years, and in this time there 
were eleven generations averaging 150 years each. From 
Arphiixad to Isaac was 490 years, with ten generations of 
49 years each. Between Jacob and David, a period of 
956 years, there were eleven generations of 86 years each 
on an average, showing a wonderful increase in the length 
of the generations subsequent to Isaac. During this latter 
period, we have not the years of each generation, as we 
have dnring all the rest of the time from Adam down to 
000 B C. Moses says (Ps, XC.) that in his day, the 
utmost limit of human life was 80 years. 

From Solomon to Cbiist was a i>eriod of 1000 years ; 
and of thirty-nine generations of 26 years each on an 
average, according to Matthew, and of fifty-three genera- 
tions, with 19 years each, on an avcmge, according to 
Luke. Moses says (Gen. XLVII. 9j that Jacob was 130 
years old, when he entered Egypt, and that the IsraeliV^ 
were 430 years in Egypt, {Ex. XII. 40, 41), but Paul 
asserts {Gal. III. 17) that the time between the call of 
Abraham and the dejmrture from Egypt was 430 years. 
Paul is evidently wrong. 

According to the book of Kin^x C\ K, TL 1,), it was 
480 years after the exodus that the Temple was coninienci>*l. 
Tlie niurtyr Stephen, whose words are quotcil in the Ads 
{XIII. 21 J as of inspired authority said that Saul reigned 
40 years. David reigned 40 years (I A', /i. II) ; and 
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Solomon reigned 4 years before beginning the temple ; and 
thus we have 906 years from the birth of Jacob to the 
building of the Temple, in the year 1011 B. C. In Acta 
( A*///. 20 J it is said, there were judges over Israel for 450 
years, and yet there were only six generations among the 
forefathers of David, dnriug that time. 

Although the period, during which the Jews remaine<l 
in Egyj>t is given as about four hundred years, yet so far 
as we can learn by the inspection of the different genealo- 
gies of the royal and priestly families of Israel, contained 
in their Scriptures, there were not more than three or four 
generations during that time. Moses was the grand-son of 
Kohath, who went with Jacob to Egypt (I Ch. VI, 1, 2. 
Gtn. XLVL 11) ; and among his contemporaries were 
Korah another grand-son of Kohath, {Num. XVI. 1), and 
Nashon, the great-grand-son of Pharez, who also went down 
with Jacob. AVe learn even that Achan, who lived in the 
time of Joshua, and was still yonng enough to serve as a 
soldier, was a grand-son of this same Pharez (Josh, VII, 13 
1 Ck, 11. *\,IV.\). A multitude of other instances might 
be adduced of persons, living in or after the time of Moses, 
who were the grand-.sons or great-grand-sons of nienibers 
of Jacob's family when he went down to the land of the 
Pharaohs. The language of Exodus gives us plainly to under- 
stand that there were only three kings U|)on the throne, 
during the time the Israelites were in the land. After 
Josi*pirs death, a new king arose who had not known him 
and who enslaved the Jews {Ex. I, 6-11). *' And in pro- 
cess of time, it eanie to pass ti^at the King of E.-ypt 
died " ( Ex. IL 23) : and under his successor, Moses appeared 
and led his |K*ople away. And yet we are seriously tohl 
that, in the course of these three or four generations, the 
sevent}* Israelites, who had entered Egypt, had increased 
to m^'P* than 3,000,000. having 603,550 lighting men {Num, 
L 46. 47.J, exclusive of the tribe of Levi, one twelfth of 
tht* nation. Jehovah nnist have given them a most miracu- 
lous fertility, in compari^on with which all the wonders of 
prt»pa gilt ion, that have happened in mmlern times, are mere 
tritle*. If my arilhnieiic does not deceive me, such an 
i!irrea>e would recpiire that every Jewi>h woman should 
have given birth to 70 daughters, each one of whom Uved, 
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nnd gaye birth to as many again. The thirtr-five wotnen, 
who went to Egypt, must have had in all 2450 children, 
who begot 84,750 of the same generation with Moses, and 
the next generation numbered 2,9fi6,250. The women 
were kept busy in those times I But it is rather inconsis- 
lent with this theory of every woman, having 140 children, 
that in the first chapter of Chronicles, where the genealo- 
gies of Israel with the names of the male children are 
given for eight or ten generations after Jacob, the women 
appear to have borne not more than six or eight children 
each on an average, and the names of the men who were 
contemporary with Moses or Joshua, instead of nnmbering 
600,000, do not amount to 1,000. 

It would have been indeed a singular thing, if seventy 
immigrants who were soon reduced to a bitter slavery, 
should in the course of three or fonr generations, have 
increased so as to outnumber the native inhabitants of a 
grciit empire, who were in possession of the most fertile and 
healthy portion of the kingdom : and who are known to ns 
to have been an industrious, orderly, and prosperous people. 
The entire population of Egypt now is not 2,000,000, bat 
in ancient times, it was greater, probably 5,000,000. If 
the Jews had 650,000 men, capable of bearing arms, they 
must have outnumbered the Egyptians, two to one : and 
we shall be as much perplexed to explain the decrease of 
the Egyptians as the increase of the Jews. Such a decrease 
of the natives or increase of foreign slaves is contradicted 
by the writings and monuments in the valley of the Nile, 
which throw much light on the condition of Egypt at the 
time of which Moses writes. 

We read that after the Israelites were ** more and 
mightier" than the Egyptians (Ex. I. 9) the King " Sfrnke 
to the Hebrew midwives (of which the name of one was 
Shiphrah, and the name of the other Pnah :) and he sjiid 
* When ye do the office of a midwife to the llebrew wom^n 
and sec them upon the stools : if it be a son, tljcn yo shtdl 
kill him: but if it be a daughter, then she shall live'" 
(Ex. 1. 15. 16). In the times when Jehovah managed the 
world, every thing was different from the present state of 
affairs. Two midwives now-a-days could not wait n}K)a 
half a million of married women : nor would a king think 
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serioDfilj of troiiting to slave- women to mnrder children of 
their own trilie ; nor would the task of killinj^ all the ranle 
children in a population of several millions be entrusted to 
a couple of p<»rsoiis, unsupported by any military force. 
The two mid wives, as it seems, did uot^bey the command 
of the monarch, and Jehovah was so well pleased with their 
pious con<iuct '* that he made them houses" (J^j:. /. 21.) ; 
auci for all we know may have p:iven sticks of sugar candy 
to their children, and sun^ the Epcyptian "Bobbing Around" 
and " Villikins and his Dinah," dancing and making faces 
meanwhile to amuse the darlings of those women who 
••feared God." 

The chronoloiry of the Bible requires us to believe that 
the Jews emigraled from Kgypt about the year 1,500. B. 
C. The inscriptions and pictures on ancient E/yptiau monu- 
ments nrike it probable that such a people as the Jews 
were enslaved in Eirypt. This is admitted by nearly all 
thoste who have investigated the antiquities of that country. 
But the time of the emigration is not correctly given in 
the Bible. The Pentateuch does not contain the precise 
mimes of any of the Egyptian monarchs — Pharaoh being a 
ireneral name for king, not the s(>ecial name for a person : 
Such an omission — equivalent to that of writing a history 
of the American Revolution, without stating that the event 
occarre*! during the reign of George the Third — deprives 
115 of confidence at once in the exactness of the story. 

. Besides this chronology depends upon the jrcneral state- 
ment that the })eriod between the e.xodus and the building 
of the Temple was 480 years (I K. VI. I), and upon the 
c<infused tales in the book of Judges. But when we count 
the g'-nerations between Moses and Solomon, we find only 
about ten, whirh at the natural rate of 30 year"? for a gen- 
eration, would place the e.xodus about 13*20. B. C. And 
thin estimate is confirmed by the Egyptian monum'Mits and 
several probabilities, drawn from the Jewish books them- 
ielveji. 

Moses Roys thit th** Jews built the Ej2^ptian cities of 
Ram'^e'J and Pvihosn. Now, these two cities were built at 
the ends of a canal, connecting the Nile with the Red Sea. 
This canal was commenced al>out 1400 B. C. and the 
cities were the natural couscqueuce of the enterprise. At 
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this time Ramifies the Great was Kinpr, and it was natural 
that a city, founded and built in his rciirn, should >>e namcii 
afier him : while it would have been siu'^ular, if such a nninc 
h:ul been given before a Ramses came to the thnnie. Tliere 
had been no Ram>es previous to 1500 B. C. The fact 
that Ramses was the local-pcod of this city — which is con- 
sidered to be established by the sculptures, found at A\m 
Kescheb —would indicate, accordinji^ to Egyptian costoma, 
that the city was built, during the reign of the great mon- 
arch of that name. Many other minor facta corroborate 
that indication. " Tlie conclusion " says Lepsias who din- 
cusses the question very thoroughly — "The conclusion, that 
consequently the Jews, if they built these cities [of Ram- 
ses and Pythom] must have been in Egypt in the reign of 
Ramses, who commanded their construction, and could not 
have emigrated several centuries before, rests no longer on 
the identity of the name of a single city, which might l>e 
explained by the accidental inaccuracy of a historian, or by 
a confusion of dates, but on the connection of a numlicr of 
facts which mutually support and explain each other." 

Besides "it is known and the monuments — yea even 
the almost-contemporary papvras-rolls — confirm it in the 
comph'tost manner, that Ramses-Miamun invaded and con- 
quered a large part of Asia, and that he held under his 
dominion, for a long time — probably during his whole reign 
— particularly the neighboring lands, the Arabian peninsula 
and all Palestine. We see also his father, Sethos tiie 
First, engaged in victorious battles against the Syrians, 
among whom the Canaanites are expressly named, and who 
are pictured on the monuments. That was the most glo- 
rious period of Eiryptian history. The silence of the book5 
of Joshnn and Judi^es of any such conquest, when compared 
with the particular mention of many shorter captlvitiei 
which Israel suffered at the hands of the neighboring naUoofi, 
appears to furnish additional evidence that those evenU 
occurred before the exodus." 

A study of the chronology of the Bible previous to the 
timp of Solomon shows that little confidence is to lie placed 
ill it. The writers had no env from which they re<*koii«d; 
there is no evidence that the events were written down «t 
the dates of the occurrences ; and the historical >>ookj are 
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marked by the characteristics which are foand in the nn- 
t rust worthy tnulitions of many other rude tribes. The 
dutes are not inserted at the ])roper times and places : and 
when periods uri mentioned, they are given in round num- 
bers in a manner to show that little importance was attached 
to them. From Moses to Solomon a large proportion of 
tlie important periods are composed of forty years, or a 
multiple of forty, showing clearly the unhistoric notions of 
the writers. Moses was 80 years old at the exodus, and 
120 when be died ; Saul, David, and Solomon reigned 40 
years each : and the period from the exodus to the erection 
of the Temple was 480 years. Such a regularity might 1x5 
credited, if recorded by persons cognizant of the facts and 
familiar with the importance of historical accuracy and the 
principles of historical criticism ; but the writers of the 
Bible certainly did not possess those qualifications. 

From Isaac to Solomon, there were twelve generations : 
from Isaac to Azariah, Solomon's High Priest, there were 
eighteen generations : and from Isaac to Ueman, Solomon^s 
Levitical singer, there were twenty-two generations (I. Ch. 
VI) ; whence it appears that the holy Levitcs were better 
propagators before the Lord, than those who ate not of the 
fat of the sacrifices. We are told that Ezra (Ezra VII, 
1-5J was only fourteen generations from Phiueas, who was 
a priest in the time of Moses (1450 B. C.^. This would 
give seventy years for a generation : and yet during less 
than one-half that period, there were twenty kings on the 
throne of Judah. 

§ 58. ** When, * according to the account, the two or 
three millions of Israelites left Egypt, they were accompan- 
ied by * a mixed multitude who went along with them, 
and flo<'ks, and herds, even an abundance of cattle* (Ex. 
XII 38). Yet this immense bmly is represented as having 
been collected, arranged and put in motion in a single day, 
in consequence of a ha^ty command of Pharaoh given the 
preceding night. The pa.ssover was slain on the fourteenth 
day of the month, which, according to the Jewish compu- 
tation, ended at sunset. At midnight, that is on the fif- 
t^nth day, the first-born of the Egyptians were destroyed 
The same night Pharaoh issued his order for the departure 

• NoKToN. Notes to Genuineness of the Go5pcIs. 
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of the Israelites, and daring the fifteenth day, thcj were on 
their march (Ex. XII. Num. XXXIII. 3j. In what time 
could this nation of men, women, and children, with all their 
sick and aged, with their domestic animal.s and their ne- 
cessary baggage, have defiled, in the face of an euumy, 
through the lied Sea ? According to the history, it was 
done in a single night. How long must it have taken such 
a multitude of men and cattle to quench the thirst of which 
they were perishing at the waters of Marah, or by tiiose 
which gushed from the rock of Horeb ? What extent of ter- 
ritory must have been covered by two or three milUooa ot 
men encamped in tents among the rocky defiles, the moon- 
tainous and broken country around Sinai, or along the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea ? From the history we should 
receive the impre^^ion that they were a body capable of be- 
ing readily assembled, and orally addressed by Moses or 
Aaron ; a body which could all be put in motion in the 
morning, accomplish a diiy\s journey, and at night encamp 
in a particular place : as at ' Klim where there were twelve 
wells of water, and they encamped there by the waters' 
(Ex. X V. 27;. 

" The number of the Israelites, we arc told, had alarmed 
one of the kings of Egypt. Before the birth of Moses, 
that is about eighty years before the Israelites left Egypt, 
or one hundred and thirty-five [at most three himdriHl and 
fifty] years after the family of sixty-six males entered it, 
the king is represented as saying ' Lo, the people of Israel 
are more numerous and stronger than we arc ; come let as 
wisely prevent their multiplying' {Ex. I. 9. lOJ. Being 
alarmed at their immbers, he resolved to provoke their most 
deadly and desperate hatred, lie * made their lives bit- 
ter ' by reducing them to slavery ; he issued an order for 
the destruction of all their male children. After an nnsae- 
ccssful attempt fully to execute his latter purpose, this 
order is said to have assumed the following horrible form : 
* Then Pharaoh charged all his people, saying every son 
that is born ye shall cust into the river ' (Ex. t. 22;. To 
outrage to the utmost a formidable nation, t4» exea-ise njwn 
it an extravagance of cruelty, which no tribe of men, how- 
ever feeble, would tamely endun», virtually to declare a war 
of extermination upon the Israelites in the most odious form 
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which war coald assume, are the expedients that Pharaoh 
is represented as adopting through dread of their enmity. 
Nor is this the most extraordinary part of the history. The 
Israelites, as far as appears from it, submitted without re- 
sistance to be made slaves, and to have their infants mur- 
dered as a matter of common usat^e. The voice of human 
nature pronounces this to be ini))ossib}e. No people was 
ever so far degraded below the brutes, who expose their 
own lives in defence of their young. 

'* But the king is represented, at the same time, as in 
dread of their power, and fearful, lest they should withdraw 
themselves from Egypt, ' lest they should join his enemies, 
and by force of arms leave the c^mntry ' (Ex. I. 10 j ; and 
according to the narrative, one of his successors considered 
their remaining in Kgypt as of so much importance, that he 
manifested the most iusane obstinacy in refusing to permit 
their departure. It must have been only for their value as 
slaves that the kings of Egypt were so desirous to keep tlie 
Hebrews in their land. But how is this to be reconciled 
with an order for the destruction of their male children — 
that is for the gradual extermination of those Hebrew 
fdaves, who were such valuable property, that supernatural 
inflictions of the most terrible kind were to be endured, or 
the hazard of them encountered, rather than that they 
sboald be suffered to quit the country. 

** When, at last, an order for their departure was 
extorted, we find them represented as leaving the country 
in such haste that they ' took their unleavened dough in the 
kneailing vessels, wrapped np in their garments upon their 
nhoulders * ; and during the first day^s journey * baked un- 
leavened cakes of the dough ', ' for they were thrust out of 
Egypt, and they could not tarry ; ui)r had they prepared 
for'them<elves any provision * (Ex. XII. 34. 39). As wo 
have Iwfore remarked, however, they carried with them 
• flocks and herds, even nn abundum^e of cattle ' ; and they 
carried them into the desert which borders the lied Sea to 
the west, where no sujiply of herbage was to be found for 
their subsistence. Crossing the Ut'd Sea, they coinmcncetl 
their march toward Mount Sinai, through a region uf 
frightful sterility. In this desert, they journeyed for thn't^ 
d*j9 without water, and as would app^jar from the preeed- 
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ing acconnt, without food. At the end of the third daj, 
they were furnished with sweet water by a miracle {Ez. 
XV. 22-25). TV bat number had perished in the mean 
time, is not told. During their whole journeying and resi- 
dence along the coast of the Red Sea, and in the desert of 
Sinai, where water for a few travellers is often difficult to 
be procured, we read of their baring a miraculous supply 
only in one other instance {Ex, XVII.). Their sufferings 
from hunger, we are told, were great before their arriving 
at Sinai, and quails and manna were miraculously provided 
for their support ( Ex. X VI). Their cattle, of course, had 
perished, or been killed. The manna was continued for the 
whole forty years of their journey ings, till they came * to an 
inhabited land '. Yet, before quitting their encampment 
around Sinai, they arc again described as having an abun- 
dance of cattle for sacrifices, and of lambs for the passover, 
flour, oil, and wine, and a profusion of spices. Departing 
from Mount Sinai, they march through * a great and terri- 
ble wilderness* (Deut. I. 19), the people complained, and 
wept, saying * Who will give us flesh to eat * ? and were 
njxain miraculously supplied with quails {Num XI). After 
this, their sufferings from want of water return ; but their 
cattle are still alive, for they thus expostulate with Moses 
and Aaron : * Why have ye brought the people of God into 
this wilderness, where both ourselves and our cattle must 
die V (-lYmw. XA'. 4). Thus the whole nation of the Israel- 
ites, and not these only, but * a mixed multitude who went 
with them* {Ex. Xll. 38) are represented as remaining 
forty years in deserts, where they must have perished but 
for a constant miraculous supply of food ; and as having at 
the same time herds of cattle, which, in their longin;rs after 
flesh, they refrained from eating. The fooil of their cattle 
must also have been furnished by some astonishing miracle, 
of which the historian has supplied no account. EijuuUy 
for men and beasts, an uninterrupted miraculous supply uf 
water was necessary ; but the supposition that such an un- 
interrupted supply was afforded, is precluded by the circum- 
stance that four particular cases are s|K*cified in which it 
v:is iriven ( Ex. X V. 23. X VII. 1. Xum. XX. 2. XXI ir,\ 
'J'.ie Jewish Ribbis, thont^h in general not apt to startle at 
absurdities, perceived this deiieiency in their history, and 
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endeaTored to supply it by a tradition, alladcd to by St. 
Panl (1 Cor. X. 4) that the rock of Iloreb, or the water 
which gushed from it, followed the Israelites in their wau- 
deriugs. 

** An incongruity, only less glaring, is found in the ac- 
counts of the wealth possessed b/ the Israelites, while en- 
camped around Sinai, in gold, silver, brass, precious stones, 
fine linen of different colors, boards of setim wood, aromat- 
ics, and various other articles of luxury, and of their skill 
in different arts. They could have acquired neither their 
wealth nor their skill by their employment as slaves in 
Egypt in the making of bricks. Their skill, it may be said, 
was miraculously conferred. But this solution will not aj>- 
ply to the casting of the gold(>n calf by Aaron. A part 
of their wealth, it may be said, that they procured from 
the Egyptians, from whom, before leaving Egypt, they 
asked and obtained ' utensils of silver, utensils of gold, and 
raiment' (Ex. XII. 35, 36). The story of their spoiling 
the Egyptians, in consequence of a divine direction, presents 
difficulties quite as serious as those which it may be brought 
forward to remove. But, however, great may have l>een the 
generosity of the Egyptians, in ^ifts of gold and silver, 
utensils and raiment, it will account only for part of the 
wealth of the Israelites, much of which consisted in other 
stores. Nor is any explanation to be given why the Is- 
raelites, who were removing such a profusion of articles of 
luxury into the desert, and who consequently had provided 
means for the conveyance of them, should have borne 
away in the hurry of their departure their yet unleavened 
dough in the kneading vessels upon their shoulders, and 
should have had no opportunity to provide any store of 
provisions for their own sustenance. If the Israelites poi^ 
sossed all those articles in the desert, they had, as I have 
said, means of transporting them. But such does not ap- 
|)ear to have been the case. The camel is the only beast 
of bnrden which could have been used ; and there is no 
mention of their possessing camels." 

§ 59. A large portion of the inci(lont,<, n^ordod by 
the Evangelists us occurring to Jesus, a|>|)ear. on :i dose 
cxauiinntion, to be mythical in their nature. The Gos|)i»1h 
were written at a considerable time, as we shall sec in ii 
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snbseqnent chapter (XXI), after the cradfixion. Jesus 
lived in a couDtrv whore very few had a clear idea of what 
history is, and with those few he and his tweWe apostles 
had no interconrse. So far as we know, no record was 
made, during his life, of bis disconrses or history. About 
a generation after his crucifixion, Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and the few people dispersed, whose recollections of Jesus 
might have furnished exact information, in regard to his 
life, to a historian, or have furnished means for the confuUi- 
tion of a mythic biography. Id the course of time biof^ 
raphies appeared — most of them in distant countries — 
which are marked by the charasteristics which are found in 
the myths of Greece, Rome, Hindostan, and Skandinaria. 
Actions are attributed to Jesus because like actions were 
recorded of historical persons, to whom he bore a resem- 
blance — because such actions were expected from the Mes- 
siah, predicted in the Jewish books — and because such 
actions were snpposed to be natural and necessary to Jesus, 
as the writers conceived him to be. Such a system of com- 
position, though on a much smaller scale, is now in progress 
in regard to the life of the Mormon proi)het, Jo. Smith, 
more particularly in regard to events which are snpposed 
to have occurred, when no person now living was present — 
so that there is no possibility of contradiction, except on 
the general principles of philosophical evidence : and these 
are almost as little understood among the Mormons as 
among the disciples of Jesus. This mythic compositioa 
appears to us fraudulent : it does not appear so to the 
writers, who imagine that the addition of particulars, not 
improbable in themselves, and calculated to descril>e the 
character, and increase tlie glory, of their hero, must edify 
tlie Chnrcii, and promote the cause of true religion. The 
narratives of the miraculous conception of John the Ba|>- 
X\<i and Jesus, the annunciation, the visit of the wise 
men, the dispute of the child Christ with the doctors in. 
the Temple, the miracles, the entrance into Jenisalem. the 
transfiiruration, and the resurrection, are strongly mark»-tl 
with the |x»culiarities uf the myth : and in many passag'/< 
we are able not only to trace the myth back to a much 
earlier age, but we are abo able to show its direct histori*-.!! 
falsehooii, in so far as Jesus is concerned. This subject 
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Is one, the foil elocidation of which cannot be snmmed up 
in a few general principles : but requires the particular ex- 
amination of all the nanierous myths in the Gospels : and 
I shall be compelled to confine my attention here to a few 
of the mythic passages. 

And first of the miraculous conception of John the 
Baptist (Luke I). The events, here recorded, are not such 
as occur in the ordinary course of nature, and therefore 
cannot be strictly historical : and when we consider their 
nature and subject, they must be, if not historical, then 
mythic. The account was probably written by a Christian 
of the Jewish school, mainly for the purpose of magnifying 
the importance of Jesus, and possibly with a view of mak- 
ing proselytes among the followers of John, by exhibiting 
the relationship of the Baptist to the Christ as his peculiar 
and highest destiny : and also by holding out the expecta- 
tion of a state of temporal greatness for the Jewish people 
at the reappearance of the Christ.^ An attentive consider- 
ation of the Old Testament histories, to which the an- 
nunciation and birth of John bear a striking affinity, will 
render it abundantly evident that this is a just view. But 
it must not be imagined that the author of our narrative 
first made a collection from the Old Testament of its in- 
dividual traits ; much rather had the scattered traits res- 
pecting the late birth of different distinguished men, as 
recorded in the Old Testament, blended themselves into a 
compound image in the mind of their reader, whence he 
selected the features most appropriate to his present sub- 
ject. Of the children born of aged parents, Isaac is the 
most ancient prototype. It is said of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, the parents of John, that '* they both were ad- 
vanced in their days"; so Abraham and Sarah were "ad- 
vanced in their days" {Gen. XVIII. 11), when a son was 
promised to them. It is likewise from this history that 
the incredulity of the father, on account of the advanced 
age of both parents, and the demand of a sign, are bor- 
rowed in our narrative. As Abraham, when Jehovah 
promised that he shall have a son and a numerous posterity, 
who shall inherit the land of Canaan, doubtingly inquires 

* Tbe contf nti of the three sacceedtng page* are mostly taken from 
StfmoM* Life of Jeaoa. 
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"Whereby shall I know that I shan inherit it" (Get^ XV. 
8); so Zacharias asks " Whereby shall I know this ?" The 
iucredolity of Sarah is not made use of for Elizabeth ; bat 
she is i^aid to lie of the daughters of Aaron, and the name 
Elizabeth, may perha|>s have been suggested by that of 
Aaron's wife (Ex. VL 23;. The incident of the angel, 
announcing the birth of the Baptist, is taken from the 
history of another later bom child, Samson. In oar nar- 
rative indeed, the angel appears first to the father in the 
Temple, whereas in the history of Samson, he shows him- 
self first to the mother, and afterwards to the father in the 
field. This however, is an alteration, arising natnrally oal 
of the different situations of the respective parents {Jud. 
XIII) . According to popalar Jewish notions, it was no 
unusual occurrence for the priest to be visited by angels 
and divine apparitions, while offering incense in the Tem- 
ple. The command which before his birth predestined the 
Baptist — whose later ascetic mode of life was known — to 
be a Xazaritc, was taken from the same source. As to 
Samson's mother, during her pregnancy, wine, strong drink, 
and unclean food were forbidden, so a similar diet is pre- 
scribed for her son, adding, as in the case of John, that 
the child shall be consecrated to God from the womb. The 
blessings which it is predicted that the people of Israel 
shall realize from these two men are similar (compare 
Lukt I. 16, n with Jud. XIII. 5) : and each narrative 
concludes with the same expression concerning the hopeful 
irrowth of the child. It mav be too bold to derive the 
Levitical descent of the Baptist from a third Old-Testament 
history of a late-born son, — Samuel (comi)are /. S. I. 1 : 
and /. Ch. VII. 27 with Lulx) ; but the lyric^ffusions in the 
first chapter of the thinl Evangelist are imitations of this 
history. As Samners mother, when consigning him to the 
care of the High Priest, breaks forth, operatic fashion, into 
a hymn (/. S, II I), so the father of John does the same 
at the circumcision : though the particular expressions in 
X\w canticle uttered by Mary have a closer resesemblancc 
to Hannah's song of praise than that of Zacharia.s. The 
siirnificant apjwllation of John (dear to God), predeter- 
mined by the "angel, had its precedent in the unnounc«»- 
meiits of the names of Isaac and L^hmael (6Vn. XVL 11. 
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XVII. 19) : but the gronnd of its selection was the ap- 
parently providential coincidence between the signification 
of the name and the historical destination of the man. The 
remark that the name of John was not in the family (IJuke 
I. 61 ), only brought its celestial origin more fully into view. 
The tablet upon which the father wrote the name (v. 63), 
was necessary on account of his incapacity to speak ; but 
it also bad its type in the Old Testament. Isaiah was 
commanded to write the significant name of Maher-shalal- 
hash-buz u{)on a tablet (Is. VIII. 1). The supernatural 
incident of the narrative, of which the Old Testament may 
seem to offer no precise analogy, is the dumbness. But if 
it be borne in mind that the asking and receiving a sign 
from heaven, in confirmation of a promise or prophecy, was 
usual among the Hebrews (Is. VII. II.) that the temporary 
i'>ss of one of the senses was the peculiar punishment in- 
flicted after a heavenly vision (Ads IX. 8. 17) — that Daniel 
became dumb whilst the angel was talking with him, and 
did not recover his speech till the angel had touched bis 
lips, and opened his mouth {Dclu. X. 15) — if we bear all 
these things in mind, the origin of the dumbness of Zacha- 
rias will also be found in the legend, and not in historical 
(act. Of two ordinary and snboidinate features of the nar- 
rative, one — the righteousness of the parents of the Baptist 
(r. 6) — is merely a conclusion founded upon the belief 
that to a pious couple alone would the blessing of such a 
son be vouchsafed, and consequently is void of all historical 
worth ; the other — the statement that John was bom in 
the reign of Herod the Great (r. 5^ — is, without donbt, a 
correct calculation. Thus, we stand nere upon purely myth- 
ical-poetical ground — the only historical reality which wo 
can hold fast, as positive matter of fact being this-^the 
impression made by John by virtue of his ministry, and his 
relation to Jesus was so powerful as to lead to the subse- 
quent glorification of his birth in connection with the birth 
of the Messiah in the Christian legend. 

An amusing specimen of the manner in which the New 
Testament myths had their origin, is given by Mntthcw 
(XXI 1-9J, in his account of the triumphal entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem. The Evangelist says that Jesus, when near 
the dty, sent a couple of his disciples to get a sho-ass and 
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foal which thej should find at a designated place, and bring' 
them to him. " And the disciples went and did as Jesas 
commanded them, and brought the ass and the colt, and 
put on them their clothes, and they set him [Jesus] thereon" 
that is on the two asses ; and so he rode into Jerusalem. 
The reader will ask how he rode on two asses at the same 
time ; but will not get a satisfactory reply from any of 
the apologists of the Bible. They are all pnzzled at such 
a statement. The meaning that Jesus rode ^ on them " is 
still plainer in the original Greek, than in the English ; and 
the last shift of the theologians is to assert that Jesus had 
some of those inscnitable ways, which are attributed to 
Jehovah, whenever he is detected in doing any absurd or 
abominable action. But why did Matthew write such 
stuff? To this (juestion we have a satisfactory answer. He 
says of the triumphal eutry 

"All this was done that it inipht be ftilfillcd which was spokeo 
by the prophet " Zcchariah, who wTote " Ilejoice prnitly. O ilaa<?htcr 
of Ziou I 8h()ut» O daiirzhter of Jeru^jiloni ! IJehohL thy kini? cometh 
unto thee! lie is just and liavinj]^ salvation ; lowly and riding upou 
an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass " Zech. IX. 9. 

The Evangelist understood this to refer to Jesns, and 
supposing that it had been fulfilled, wrote it down so ; and 
understanding that the king was to make his entry on two 
asses, wrote that down in the same manner. 

" And lo ! [wlien Christ was crucified] the veil of the temple 
was rent asunder frxim the top to the l><)ttom : ami the earth was 
shaken, and the rocks were rent, and the s«:'pulchrcs hnd open : and 
miuiy bodies of saints who slept, were mised, and learin^ their sep- 
ulchres after his resurrection, entered the holy city and appeanti 
to many." RM. XXV IL 52. 5a. 

* 

" Who, it may be asked [says Norton] wore these saints? 

Not disciples of Christ : for many of them had not diecL 
Not unconrcrted Jews of that time, for to them such a 
title would not be applied. How lonjr had they lain in 
their sejmlchres ? We ranuot but su})p(>se that corruption 
had (lone its work on the larger portion : and is it to l»c 
thouj^ht that (lod would recreate, as it were, those moulder- 
ing bodies without some purpose far different from what 
can be discerned ?" 
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Matthew sajs, (II, 16) that, when Herod heard of the 
birth of Jesus, *' the King of the Jews/' he was troubled, 
and for fear ordered that "all the children that were la 
Bethlehem and in all the coasts thereof, from two years old 
and under/' should be slain. But it is a well established 
historical fact that Herod died three years before the year 
1 A. D. Christians say that there is an error in our reckon- 
ing ; but our reckoning is vastly more reliable than their 
gospels. Hennell remarks that this wholesale murder " is 
not mentioned by the other three Evangelists, nor by 
Josephus, although the latter is very minute in detailing 
the barbarities of Herod. The conduct attributed to Herod 
is in itself absurd : he makes n(b search after the one danger- 
cos child, to whom the visit of the wise men must have 
afforded a good clue, but slays the children of a whole town 
and the adjoining country in a mass. It is inconceivable 
that any fit of anger should lead a politic old king, however 
tyrannical, to indulge in such useless and costly cruelty. 
And how could Josephus, who has filled thirty-seven chap- 
ters with the history of Herod, omit all allusions to such a 
wholesale murder ? Lardner supposes that Josephus wil- 
fully suppressed this fact, which is rather hard upon Josephus, 
since Mark, Luke, John, and all other historians are as 
silent as he." This myth was taken not from Jewish his- 
tory, but from an older myth of Hindostan. The birth of 
the Boodhist savior of mankind, Sakya-Muni, was the occa- 
sion of a royal murder of the innocents in the same manner 
and for the same motive:!, as are recorded of the Jewish 
affair, which hap{)ened five centuries later. Strauss in his 
Critical Examination of the Lift of Jesus has discussed 
very thoroughly the New Testament myths which were of 
Jewi>h origin ; but those, which originated in Hindostan, 
and were im{>orted into Judea and engrafted upon Christian- 
ity by the Boodhlstic Essenes have not yet been inves- 
tigated. 



CHAPTER XL 

COKTRADICTOKT STATEMENTS. 

*« GaDiTer has mieli fkbiM b«t nst 
omitradietioiui " 



§ 60. Two contradictory statements can not both be 
true : a diyine rerelation coald contain no falsehood : the 
Bible is full of contradictions and falsehoods : and there- 
fore is not a divine revelation. I presume it maj be aafelj 
said that no book in existence contains so manj coDtradict- 
ions as the Bible. 

In all flgea, since the death of*Jesus, these discrepan- 
cies have been a source of annoyance and difiBculty to the 
Christian apologists, and numerous attempts have be^n made 
to reconcile the contradictory passages, but the explanations 
arc generally founded on improbable, and many of them on 
most absurd, assumptions. The more reasonable Christian 
critics confe>s judgment at once, and say that the text has 
been corru{)ted or interpolated : the less reasonable assert 
that the contradictions either do not exist, or that they arc 
so unimportant as not to deserve notice. Paley says " I 
do not know a more rash or unphilosophical conduct of the 
understanding than to reject the substance of a story by 
reason of some diversity iu the circumstances with which it 
is related- The usual character of human testimony is sub- 
stantial truth under circumstantial variety/* I do know a 
more rash and unphilosophical conduct — it is to suppose 
that a book marked, in a high degree, by human defects is 
not human testimony but dicine : — to receive as a revela- 
tion from Heaven an old book, which is notorious for the 
multitude of its abeurd and irreconcileable contradictions 
and falsehoods. 

There are many contradictions between dffferent passages 
of the Pentateuch, but these have a bearing upon the ques- 
tion wlietlier that book was written by Moses, and accord 
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inglj will be reserved for the chapter on th^ Genuineness of 
the BUdiad Books, Other contradictions in regard to mir- 
acles will be reserved for the chapter on that subject. 

The most extensive class of discrepancies is composed of 
those which are found between the books of Kings ("inclu- 
ding Samud) and the books of the Chronicles. The writer 
of the latter books sought to glorify the kingdom of Judah, 
and particularly King David, and to magnify the importance 
of the Levites : the author of Kii^s seems to have been 
more disposed to be truthful and impartial. Some of the 
contradictions are shown in the following parallel passagea. 



Kings. 



Chronicles, 



David Dombcred Israel M the It was at the instigation of 
instigatioQ of Jehovah. 2. & Satan. I. Ch. XXL I. 

xxrv. 1. 



David bad ooDcabines. 2 & 
F.13. 



David nuuBacred two-thirds of 
tbe MoabiUB. 2. & Vlll. 2. 

David bonied men of Rabbah 
io brickkiliK. 2. & Ai/. a. 

David's adultery with Batb- 
riieba and murder of Uriah, and 
the reproof of his wickedness by 
the prrmbet Nathan are fully stat- 
ed in Ktngs. 2. S. XL 2^XIL 
26. 

David gave up two brother-in- 
law and five 8tep-<;ons to l)c mur 
dered. 2. S. XXL 1— 11. 

Solomon had 700 wives, 300 
roncabines, and was idolatrous. 
1. K. XL 

The incest of Ammon, son of 
Ilafid. and the nrardei; of the 
criminal by bis brother. 2. S. 
XUL 



The concubines are not men- 
tioned in the parallel passages 
m Chronicles. 1. CL XIV. 3. 

This cruelty is not mentioned 
by the Chromcler. 1. Ch. XVUI. 
3. 

Not mentioned by the Chron- 
icler 1. Ch. XX. 3. 

All these interesting facts are 
discreetly omitted in Chronicles. 
1. Ch. XX. 



No mention. 



No mention. 



No mention. 
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Kings, CkfWttdeSm 

In thereini of Behoboam (son Behoboam "* fonook tlie law 
of Solomon) " Jodah did evil in of the Lord and aD Isnd wilb 
the si^ht of the Lord, and they him." 2 CL XIL 1. 
provoKed him to jealoosy, with 
their sins which they had com- 
mitted, above all that their fathers 
had done. F(v they also built 
them high places, and images, and 
groves on every high hill and un- 
der every green tree. And there 
were also Sodomites in the land ; 
and they did, according to all the 
abominations of the nations which 
the Lord cast out lieforc the chil- 
dren of Israel" 1. A'. A7r.22-24. 

Abijam " walked in all the Abijah was a inons nm. % 
sins of his father," Ilehoboam. CL XUI. 2. II 

1. K, XV, 3. 

Asa, son of Abijam, did not Asa did rtroove •* the high 
remove "the high jSaces." 1. A', places." 2. Ch. XIV. 3. 
XV. 14. 

In the reism of Jehashaphat son Jchoehaphat *^ took away the 
of Asa. ** the hi|rh plaa^s were hiirh placts* and proves out of 
not taken away, for the people Jiidah." 2. Ck. XVII. C. 
differed ainl burned incense vet in 
the high places" 1. A'. .V.V//.43. 

In the reign of Jehoash, ** the In the reign of Joai4i - all the 

high places were not taken away : people went to the houi« of Baal 

the pi'ople still sacrificed and and broke it down, and broke his 

bumetl incense in the high places.'' altars and his images in pieces." 

2. A. XII. 3. 2. Ch, XXIII. 17. 

Heathen worship in reign of No mention. 2. Ch. XXVL 
Azariah. 2. K. X V. 4. 

Tlie people practise*! heathen The p^J^ ** did cormptlj "* 
worship in the reign of Jotluun. 2. Ch. XXV IL 3. 
2. A'. XV. 35. 

Ilezckiah *' removed the high Ilczekiah "opened the doon 
p!a«-3, and broke the imasts, and of the bouse of the Lord aod r&- 
cut down the grovt^, and broke paired them " 2. CK. XXiX. 3. 
in pieo-s the brazen siTjx^nt which 
Moses had niaile; for unto those 
flag's the childri'u c»f L<rael did 
bum inreiidc to it." 2. K. 
XVIII. 4. 
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Kings, 

In the Kings (2. S, VI.) the 
priests and LpvitCR do not appear 
on the occasion at all, and sacri- 
fice is oflcrcd by David himself, 
whereas under the law a priest 
should have oficred it 

Hiram presented 20 measures 
of oil to Solomon. 1. K. V. 11. 

The AiQmoiiitcs obtained 1000 
meroenarics of Ring Maacah to 
fight against Israel. 2. S, X, 6. 



Ckronidu. 

In the Chronicles (1. 0%. XIU. 
XV. XVI), the priests and L^ 
yites play a principal part in the 
removal of the Ant by David to 
JemsaleoL 



lie presented 20,000 measares 
2. CL U, 10. 

They obtained 32,000 chariots 
of war. (1. CA. J/X. 7.). There 
never were 32,000 chariots of 
war, at one time, in all western 

Asia. 

In the battle 7000 charioteers 
were slain. 1. Ck. XIX, 8. 

llie Chronicler says it was a 
three years' famine. 1. Ch, 
XXL 11. 12. 



In the battle 700 charioteers 
were slain. 2. S. X 18. 

For David's ofl^ce in number- 
ing the |)eoplc, Jehovah propoMxl 
to inflict one of thn-c gnmt evils 
on Jwlt'a, one of which was a 
R*ven years famine. 2. S, XXIV, 
13. 

Solomon ** went to sacrifice Solomon went to Oibeon, "for 
there [at (jibeon] for that was there was the tabernacle of the 
the great high place." IKIU.A, congregation of God which 

Moees " h«] made. 2. CA.1.3. 

In aH these cases the Chronicler shows an evident de- 
sire to conceal the sins or magnify the hooors of Judah. 
Many other cases might he cited, but the qnotation of the 
passages would require more space than can be afforded in 
this txx>k. I shall now give some contradictions which do 
not ap(x'ar to owe their origin to any dishonest purpose 
in the writers — 

There was war between kings In Asa's reign, Judah had 
A«a and Raasha all their days. peaq| during seven vears of 

baaAa* 



1. A'. A* I. 33. 



I'stiine. 2. CA. .t/r.l.e. 



Baasha died in the 26th year Baasha built Hamah in the 
of Asa. 1. A'. XIV. 6. 8. 3r,th vear of Ai«ia reign. 2. Ch. 

XV Li. 

Aha:^i:ili was twenty-two years He was forty-two years old, 
old wh 'U Ic mounttii the throne, wlu^n he mouiHcd tiie thri>ue 
2. K. MIL 26. 2. Ch. XXII, 2. 
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Kings, Ckronidei, 

KjDg Abijam reigned three Abijah lived after Jerobosm% 

riTB luid died before Jeroboam, death, waxed mighty, married 
JL XV. 1. 2. 9. fourteen wires, aoMi begat two 

sons and foarteeD daogfaterL 
2. Ch. Xin, 1. 2. 20. 21. XIV. 1. 

Solomon had 40.000 horses in Solomon had 4000 horses io 
hisstaUsI 1,K.IV,26. his stalls. 2.0.7X25 

There were in the time of David There were 1.100,000 soMiera 
800,000 soldiers in Israel and in Israd and 470,000 in Jodah. 
600,000 in Jadah (2. S. XXIV. 1. Cfu XIX. 5. 6. 
9.) The Jews were not divided 
into the two nations of ^ Israel " 
and '* Jadah " ontU two genera- 
tions after this censns, bat were 
composed of the twelve tribes. 

Matthew and Lake, both give a genealogy of JesoiL 
The former begins at Abraham and comes down to Joseph ; 
the latter begins at Joseph and carries the line op to 
Adam. Matthew says there were 26 generations between 
Jesns and Duvid; Luke says there were 43. Matthew 
says "Jacob hecot Joj^eph", and Lake says Josei>h was 
" the son of Heli. " Christians try to reconcile the difficaltj 
by asserting that Luke gives the genealogy of Mary ; bat 
the assertion has not a particle of evidence to support it. 
A human biographer, if giving, in such a case, the genealogy 
of a woman, would have stated the fact clearly so as not 
to be misunderstood. Such a method of interftretation may 
get rid of a di?:crepancy, but it accuses Jehovah, the al- 
leged author, of being little l>ettcr than a fool. There arc 
but two or three names which are found in both g^eneal- 
ogies — so little reseml)lance is there between them. Mat- 
thew mentions Salathiel and says he was the son of Jccho- 
nias ; Luke says he was the son of Neri. Certainly, Sala- 
thiel did not have two fathers. The supposition that Lake 
gave the genealogy of iftary will not account for the dis- 
crepancies beyond Salathiel ; every discrepancy there im- 
plies an inevitable falsehood in the Scriptnre. Lake says 
that Rhesa was the son of Zorobal>el, but the author of 
Chrmidts (\. Ch. Ill 17. 19; says that Zerubabel had no 
son of that name. Luke says that Sala was the son of 
Cain an and the grandson of Arphazad ; the aatbor of 
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Genesis says Salah was the son of Arpbaxad ; and he does 
not mention Cainan (Gen, X. 24. XI, 12j. Matthew and 
Lake say that Zerababel was the son of Salathtel, bat in 
Ckranicles it Ls written that he was the son of Pedaiah. 
Matthew says that '' Joram bep^ot Ozias" (Mat, I. S), bat 
in the books of Kings and Chronicles it is stated that Ozias 
was the great-great-grand-son of Joram, — three kings, in 
the direct line, reigning between the two. Dr. Doddridge 
supposes that Matthew intended to punish Ahaziab for his 
wickedness by leaving his name out I These genealogies of 
Jesus after all do not amount to much, for if the New Tes- 
tament is to l)e believed, it does not appear that Jesus had 
in his veins a particle of the blood of any one mentioned in 
all these lists. His only human blood was of Mary, and 
the Evangelists do not give the least hint to enable us to 
discover that she had a drop of David's blood in her veins. 

A large portion of the Pentateuch is occupied with giv- 
ing directions, prescribed by Jehovah in regard to the 
manner of managing the sacrifices. There directions pur- 
port to have been given when the Jews were brought out 
of Egypt, and to have been written by the man who led 
them out. In later years, it was discovered, that the greater 
the ceremonies the less was the valuable religion, and 
the sacrifices became an eyesore to the better class of the 
Jews. The books of the later prophets contain many pas- 
sages showing that they had little respect for the ancient 
ceremonies. The clearest of these passages is in Jeremiah 
( VII. 22;, where he says Jehovah told him " I spake not 
onto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that 
I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burned 
offerings or sacrifices ''. Did Moses lie ? did Jeremiah lie? 
or did they both lie ? or both tell the truth ? 

The author of Exodus ( VI. 3) says that Jehovah was 
not known to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob by the name of 
Jehovah. Yet in Genesis (XXVIII 13) it is said that 
the Ix)rd appeared to Jacob in a dream and told his own 
name (Jehovah in the Hebrew Bible). And elsewhere, 
{Gen. XXII. 14), it is said that Abraham called the place 
of the proposed sacrifice of Isaac, " Jehovah-jirch ; ^ and in 
Genesis IV. 20, it is said, "then men began to call on 
the name of Jehovah.'' 
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Moses says ( Gtn. XXXII. 19) that Jacob bought the 
field of Sycbem, while Luke says {Ads VII. 15, 16) that 
Abraham bought it. 

There is a discrepancy between Genesis {XLVI. 26, 2*1), 
tJidAds {VIL 14), in regard to the number of Israelites 
who went to Egypt with Jacob : Moses says there were 
sixty-six, and Luke says there were seventy-five. 

Did Aaron die on the top of Mount Hor, on the way 
from Kadesh to the Red Sea (Num. XX. 28), and also at 
Mosera on the way from Beeroth to Gndgodah,(I>nt/.X 6^ ? 

In Nehemiah ( VII.) there is an enumeration of toe 
men of the people of Israel in detail and in total ; but the 
total as given by the prophet 42,360, does cot agree with 
the total, obtained by adding together the particulars, 
which amount to 29,818. Watson in his Reply to Paine ad- 
mits the discrepancy, but asserts most positively, without being 
able to show a particle of evidence to support his assertion, 
that the discrepancy is owing to some error in the transcribing. 

David is described as *' a mighty valiant man, and a 
man of war" (1 S. XVI, 18), and afterwards he is de- 
scribed as *'a youth", "stripling", who had never had any 
fights save with wild animals, who had never worn armor, 
and who took his sling and pebbles to fight against the 
Philistines, because, after trial, he found the sword and 
armor of Saul too cumbersome. 1 S. X VI J. 3S-42. 

David brouirht the head of Goliath to Jerusalem (1 S. 
XVII. 54), which was then, and for a long time afterwards 
a citv of the enemies, against whom David was fighting. 
1 Ck. XL 4. 

Abraham did not leave Haran till after the death of 
his father Tcrah {Ads VIL A). Terah died one hundred 
and thirtv-five vears after the birth of Abraham ( Gen. XL 
32). Abraham left Uaran when he was seventy-five years 
old. Gen. XIL 4. 

Jeremiah {XXI. 9) advised the Israelites to desert to 
the Chaldeans: and he denied (A AW 17/. lA) that he 
pave such advice ; and then we are told that he was cast 
into two diffonnt prisons for giving it. Jer. XXXVIL 16, 
XXXVIIL 6. 

The anthor of the book of Joshua {X. 13) quotes the 
book of Jasher as authority for the arrest of the sun by 
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Joshna, and the author of Kings (I K I. IS) quotes the 
same book to proTe the sayings of Saul four hundred years 
later. 

" God did tempt Abraham "" (Gen. XXII. I). " God 
tempteth not any man ". Janus, I. 13. 

Saal was much pleased with David before the battle 
with Goliath (I S. XVI. 21, 22;. After the death of Go- 
liath, David was an entire stranger to Saul (IS. XVII. 
65;. Bayle remarks ''It is somewhat strange that Saul 
did not know David that day, since that young man had 
played several times on his musical instrument before him, 
to disperse those black vapors which molested him. If such 
a narrative as this should be found in Thucydides, or in Livy, 
all the critics would unanimously conclude that the trans- 
cribers had transposed the pages, forgot something in one 
place, repeated something in another, or inserted somo 
preposterous additions in the author's work. But no such 
suspicions ought to be entertained of the Bible ''. 

Did Peter deny Christ to a man (John XVIII. 26. 
Luke XXII 58;, or to a maid ? Mat. XXVI 71. Mark 
XIV. 69. 

Matthew says (XXVII. 34), that, at the crucifixion, 
they gave Jesus ** vinegar mixed with gall '' to drink, but 
Mark ( XV. 23; says ** wine mixed with myrrh ". 

Judas repented according to Matthew {XXVII. 3), 
and it is implied in Ads (/. 18^, that he did not repent. 
Matthew says he gave back the thirty pieces of silver to 
the priests ; Ads says he did not. Matthew says the priests 
with that money bought a field to bury strangers ; Ads 
says he bought a field for himself. Matthew says ho 
banged himself ; according to Ads — " He burst asunder in 
the ujid>t, and all his bowels gushed out". Matthew ac- 
taunts ft»r the desi^^nation of the stranger's graveyard, as 
the field of blood, by saying that it was bought with the 
reward of iniquity ; but Ads says it was because of Judas' 
tragic death there. 

Tlie expulsion of the money changers from the temple 
took place soon after the baptism of Jesus, acconling to 
John ill 13), but Matthew ( XXI 12), Mark (XI 15), 
and Luke {XIX. 45), place the event in the last visit to 
Jerusalem, and just before the crucifixion. 
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John (J. 28, 40, 41) sajs that Jesus called Simon and 
Andrew, at Bcthabara, beyond Jordan, in the presence of 
John the Baptist, while Matthew says (IV, 12, 18) the 
call occurred at the sea of Qalilce after the temptation on 
the mount, and after John was cast into prison. \ 

According to Matthew (///. 16. IV,)., 2(, Mark (Z ' 
11, 12), and Luke (///. 22. IV. 1. 2), Jesus, after being 
baptized by John, was forthwith led out into the wilderness, 
and tempted by the devil during forty days : but John (i. 
33, 35, 43. //. 1, 12, 13) completely excludes the temp- 
tation. He says that on the first day after the baptism, 
Jesus was with John, on the second day he conversed with 
Peter, on the third day he attended thejnarriage in Cana, 
then he went to Capernaum, and then to Jerusalem, so that 
it was impossible for him to have spent any forty days in 
the wilderness. 

John the Evangelist (/. 29-34) says that John the 
Baptist " bare record " of Christ at the baptism : — " Thia 
is the son of God". Again, a few days later, and long 
before the imprisonment of the Baptist, the latter, in a long 
discourse, is represented saying : *' The Father loveth the 
Son, and hath given all things into his hand " (John III. 
27) : and yet Matthew (XL 2), and Luke {VII. 18), 
state that when the Baptist was in prison, he sent two of 
his disciples to Jesus to learn w^hether he was really the 
Christ, or whether he was only the forerunner of a greater ? 
Mark (/. 11) says that at the baptism, there was a voice 
from Heaven : — *' Thou art my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased ". How then could John the Baptist doubt, 
himself being inspired, and having such evidence before 
him ? St. John must have manufactured those speeches ; 
for Apollos, an ** eloquent man and mighty in the Scrip- 
tures ", who was a disciple of the Baptist, knew not Christ, 
and long after his death was baptising with the baptism ot 
John, when he was converted by Paul. Acts XVIII 25 ; 
XIX. 3. 

Matthew (F. 12) and Mark (/. 14) assert that Jesus 
did not go into Galilee until after the Baptist's imprison- 
ment, but John states (///. 33) not only that Jesus went 
into Galilee immediately after the baptism and l)efore the 
Baptist was imurisoned, but even baptised the latter in Judea. 
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Whfle Paal was in DamascoB, " the Jews took counsel 
to kill him. Bat their laying in wait was known of Saal. 
And they watched the gates day and night to kill him. 
Then the disciples took him by night, and let him down by 
the wall in a basket ". Acts, IX. 23-25. 

Bat according to Paul's own story, it was the gOTemor 
that wanted to kill him. " In Damascns, the gOTcruor 
under Aretas, the king, kept the city of the Damascenes 
with a garrison, desirons to apprehend me. And through 
a window, in a basket, was 1 let down by the wall, and es- 
caped his hands ''. 

There a number of discrepancies in the different ac- 
counts of the miracle at Saul's conversion. • , 

The first account (Ads IX. 1-9) says that Saul was 
going to Damascus to persecute the Christians there, when 
soddenly " a light from Heaven " shone round about him, 
and he fell to the earth. A voice addressed him, ordering 
him to go into the city, and it should be told him what he 
should do. Some men with him ** stood speechless, hear- 
ing a voice, but seeing no man ^. 

The second Account (Ads XXII. 3-11) says the light 
was "a great light" : and those who were with Saul " saw 
indeed the light and were afraid ; but they heard not the 
voice." 

In the third narrative (Ads XXVI. 9-20) Saul says, 
himself speaking, that he went with authority from the chief 
priests to persecute the Christians, when ** I saw in the 
way a light -from heaven, above the brightness of the 
son « « « and when we were all fallen to the earth, 
I heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying in the Hebrew 
tongue, 'Saul, Saul^ why persecutest thou uie? It is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks.' And I said 'Who art 
thoo. Lord?' And he said 'I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecntest. But rise and stand upon thy feet ; for I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minis- 
ter and a witness, both of these things which thou hast 
seen, and of those things in the which I will appear unto 
thee : delivering thee from the people and from the Gentiles, 
to whom I now send thee.' " 

The first and second accounts contemplate that Saul 
ihoold be told in Damascus, what he should do for the 
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Lord : and the message was delivered bj Ananias accord- 
ingly, as related in another part of the Ads : the third 
account represents the Lord as delivering his message 
directly on the spot. 

Saul was blind from the effects of the light, '* above the 
brightness of thesnn'' (the affair took place in "mid- 
day") : and the Lord went to Ananias, a Christian in 
Damascus, told him where Saul was, and ordered him to 
go and restore him to sight by laying on of hands. 
Now, Ananias had a pretty high opinion of Jehovah, bat 
he imagined the Lord did not know so mach aboat Saal aa 
he ought to before ordering one of his servants to pat him- 
self, a Christian, within the clutches of that bloody perse* 
cutor : and he answered '* Lord, I have heard by many of 
this man, how much evil he hath done to thy saints at 
Jerusalem : and here he hath authority from the chief 
priests to bind all that call on thy name " {Ads /X 13, 14), 
** So you see", hints Ananias, "if I go near Saul, he may 
nab me, and broil me over a slow fire, which would not be 
agreable, as I am a man of weak nerves ; besides my busi- 
ness requires my personal attention." The Lord orders 
him to do as he was bid, for Saul was all right. 

Now, it so happens that the lying priest who wrote 
this story, exposes his fraud beautifully. How could Ana- 
nias tell the Lord that Saul had authority to bind the 
Christians? How could Ananias know anything of the 
sort ? The priests at Jerusalem, of course, did not tell 
that Saul had authority to seize the Christians, for soch 
telling would defeat the purpose, neither did Saul tell of 
his authority, or he would have told at the same time of his 
conversion, and the report of the latter would have reached 
Ananias as surely as that of the authority. The fact is that 
the author of the Ads wanted to make a dramatic story, and 
in making the attempt was green enough to l>otch the job. 

When Ananias went to Saul he said to him, ** Brother 
Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the 
way as thou earnest, hath sent me, that thou mightest re- 
ceive thy sight and be filled with the Holy Ghost" (Ads 
IX. IT). Now, according to the three accounts heretofore 
given, neither Jesus nor any other person "appeared" unto 
Saul. 
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Paul tells the story differently. He says that Ananiaa 
came to him and iaid, " * Brother Saul, receive thy sight.' 
And the same hour I looked up upon him. And he said, 
'The God of our futhers hath chosen thee, that thou 
thouldest know his will, and see that Just One, and shouldest 
hear the voic^ of his mouth. For thou shalt be his witness 
onto all men of what thou hast seen and heard. And now 
why tarricst thou ? Arise and be baptized, and wash away 
thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.' ^ 

On the morning of the resurrection, says Matthew, 
{XXVII I. I), "Mary Magdalene and the other Mary went 
to the sepulchre. According to Mark {XVI. 2) Mary 
Magdalene, the other Mary, and Salome went. Luke tells 
OS ( AX///. 55. XXIV. 1—10), that Mary Magdalene, the 
other Mary, Joanna, ** and otlier women, " went together 
to the tomb; and John {XX 1) says that Mary Mag- 
dalene went alone. 

Matthew states that an angel descended from ITcaven 
and rolled away the stone as the women came. Mark says 
the stone was rolled away when the women arrived there, 
aDd when they entered, they saw a young man clothed in 
a long white garment, sitting on the right side. According 
to Luke, they found the stone rolled away, and inside after 
a little time they saw that *' two men stood by them in 
shining garments.'' John says, Mary Magdalene found the 
Ftone rolled away, and saw two angels '* sitting the one at 
the head, and the other at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain." 

Matthew says that, after the two women left the tomb, 
Je.«uA met them and requested them to tell Peter and the 
disciples to meet him in Galileo. Mark states that the 
yoang man in white requested the three women to direct 
the di.<ciples to meet Jesus in Galilee. Jjuke asserts that 
the six or more women, finding the sepulchre empty, were 
told by the " two men in the shining garments," that Jesus 
had ari.<$en, saying nothing about going to Galilee ; and 
therenpon the women told the a])Ostles, who disbelieved, 
and IN'ter ran to the sejmhhrc to satisfy himself. John 
gays, the one woman told IMer and John that the sepulchre 
waM empty, whereupon those two "ran boili together" 
to thv tomb. 
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According to Matthew, Jesns met the two women going 
from the sepulchre, requested them to send the eleven to 
meet him in Galilee, whither they went, and where he met 
them, and where " they worshipped hitn : but some doubt ?d." 
Mark affirms that Jesus appeared first to Mary Magdalene, 
who went and told bis disciples, and they " belieTed not." 
Afterwards he appeared to two of the apostles and these 
two told the others, who did not believe. Afterwards he 
appeared unto the eleven as they sat at meat and upbraided 
them with their unbelief, and ** so then after the Lord had 
spoken unto them, he was taken up into Heaven." Luke 
states that on the day of the resurrection, Christ appeared 
to two of the apostles on the road to Emraaus, and bad a 
long conversation with them. That same day he appeared 
to the eleven at meat in Jerusalem, ate ''broiled fish, and 
of an honey comb, " spoke with them for some time ; led 
them out as far as Bethany, and was carried up to Heaven 
before them. John says, that Jesus appeared in the sep- 
ulchre to Mary Magdalene, and the same day in the eve- 
ninjr, he appeared to ten apostles, Thomas being absent. 
Eijrht days later. Christ met the whole eleven in the same 
place, and Thomas who then saw him for the first time after 
the resurrection, being somewhat skeptical, stuck his finger 
into the hole to know whether it was there yet. After- 
wards, Jesus showed himself to the disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias. The Ads says Jesus was seen of the apostles for 
forty days after the resurrection. 

There is a remarkable discrepancy between the report, 
given by the four Evangelists of the last words of Jesus to 

his apostles : 

Matthew's report: — "All power is given unto me in Ileaveo 
and in earth. Go ye therefore, and icsLch all nations ; liaptizin? 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, an<i of the Holy 
Ghost. Teaching them to obstTve all thin^rs whatsoever I have 
commamkHl vou : and Jo. I am with you alwa>'8, even unto the end 
of the world.'" Mat. XXVIII. 18, 1 D. 20. 

Mark's rqxirt : — "(Jo ye into all the world. an<l prinwh the 
CJosp<'l to every en^tun\ He that In^lieveth an«l is baptizitl, shall 
be SiiviMl : but he that iKJieveth not, shall lx» damncnl. Ami tbesv 
sijrns shall follow ilieni that iK^lieve ; in my name shall thev i^ft^ 
out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up 
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peqicnls ; ami if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them ; 
thiT Bhall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.'* Mark. 
Xfl. 15-18. 

Luke's rewni : — " Tlnis it Is written, and thus it behooved Christ 
to Bofler, ana to rise frora the dead the third day : and that repen- 
tance and ivmia^ion of sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning; at Jemsalem. And ye are witnesses of these 
things. And, behoKl, I send the promise of my Father, upon yoa : 
but tarry ye in the city of Jemsafcni, ontil ye be endued with power 
from on high." Luke XXIV, 46-49. 

John*i report : — ** * Peace be unto yon ! as my Father has sent 
me, even so tend I yon.' And when he had said this, he breathed 
on them, and saith unto them, 'Receive ye the Holy Ghost' 
Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and 
wboeifloever sins ye retain, they are retained.' " John XX, 21-23. 

We have certainly found in this chapter an abundant 
wipply of the " circamstantial variety ", which asimlly 
niarkd *' human testimony " ; bat whether there is any of 
the " substantial truth ^, which should mark divine testi- 
mony, may be doubted. Is Jehovah the author of all 
these contradictions ? Yes, or no ? If not, what is he the 
author of? Do the Christians intend to as.«:crt that Jeho- 
vah is the author of all that is true, a^d the devil of all 
that is false, in their Scriptures ? Certainly, they will not 
msferi that any tiling occurs merely of itself. Who then is 
the author of these discrepancies 7 
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INCONSISTENT DOCTRINES. 
*' E(]r thy vordi tboa sludt be ooodmined ** 

§ 61. The Bible contaios a reconi of four alleged cor- 
enants between Jehovah and mankind. The JirH coTenant 
was that if Abraham, and his descendants should obserre 
the ordinance of circumcision, and nothing; more than that, 
(Gtn. XVIL 10) they should inherit the land of Canaan 
forever, have a great multitude of children, and have Jeho- 
vah for their exclusive God. The second covenant was that 
the Jews should observe the Mosaic law, and in cfMisidera- 
tion thereof, Jehovah wouM be their exclusive God. and 
give them all kinds of lempural prosperiiv. The third 
covenant was that the Jews, who should act in accordance 
with the requirements of moral law, as taught by Jesus, 
and should observe the ceremonial commands of the Mosaic 
law, should enjoy everlasting and niOnite joy in IL aven. 
The fourth covenant made with Paul, is, that all men, wlio 
shall be led by the Holy Ghost to believe that Jesus is the 
Redeemer of mankind, shall be save<l in a future life. 
With four schemes of salvation so various, it might W ex- 
jK'cted, that there would be some incxjnsistencies in the 
Scriptures. 

§ r»2. The Xcw Testnment asserts and the Old denies the 
inimortidity of the si'ui, and future rewards and punLshmrrsts. 
The iinniortalily of the m)u1 is one of the chief points ot 
Christ's teaching. All the New Testament b<X)ks makf i; 
a prominent doctrine. In the XVth chapter of the First 
l^imtle to the Corinthians, Paul holds a leuirthy disc"ur-<* o*i 
eternal life. The sanctions of moralitv — the reward< f«»r 
the deserving and the puni.»»hments for the wicked — an- ali 
eoMliin d. aecordii:g to the New Te>tanient. to the ji»\t 
World. Everlasting and intense delight in heaven, ur p.ii » 
in hel!, is to be the jmrtion of every man ac(vrdiiig to hU 
ih tds on earth : antl surely that sanction should i?. monj'i 
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The Evang^clists in do place promise pleasure in this world 
to the followers of Christ, or threaten earthly punishment 
to sinners. On the contrary, the Christians are warned 
that they mast turn their backs on the pleasures of this 
worM, if they wish to secure a title to the joys of the next. 
The Lord shows no especial favors here to the faithful : 
** He m:ikotU his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
nnd stMidith rain on the just and on the unjust" (Mat. V 
45) : "He is kind to the unthankful and to the evil" 
{Luke T7.2S) : and Jesns represents Dives as being in 
liell, and Lnzarus as being in heaven for no other reasons 
than that the former was rich, and the latter poor upon 
earth. LuJx XVI. 19. 

Tiie Old Testament teaches that the soul dies with the 
t>otly. A ffw te.xts may be fonnd to sliow that the doc- 
trines of the life of the soul aftor the death of the body was 
not unknown, but the wei<rlit of authority is all against a 
re>um*cti()n. The silence of Mo<e«< in the law in regard to 
imniort;«lity, is equivalent to an express denial of it. He 
does not u>e the word. He represents Jehovah as taking 
particular care, after Adam had eaten the apple of know- 
ied;re, that he should not also eat of the apple of life, and 
**hve forever'* (Gfi«. ///. 22). "Dust thou art, and onto 
dust (ihalt thou return ", was the divine exclamation. 
There is no hint of a future life — an entire exclusion of it. 
There is no suspicion in the Ptntaieuoh of a deathless soul. 
Solomon, the wisest of all men, gifted even with 8a{>erhuraan 
wi.4iiom ( 1 A'. JII . 11). asserts { Ec. I. 4), that man passes* 
away, " but the earth abideth forever ". And again he says : 
•*Tiiat which lK*falleth the son df man, iK'falleth the beast : 
even one thing befulleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth th«* 
other ; vea, thev have all one breutli : so that man hath no 
|»reeuu*nence al»ove a beast : for all is vanity. All go unto 
on** phice : all are of dust antl all turn to dust again '^ {Ec. 
JII. I*.*. 20). And elsewln re he u>es the enij)hat:c language, 
•' the living know that they shall die ; but the dea«l know 
iH)t anvthiuL'. n«-it!n r have tin v anv more a reward ; for 
the memorv of them is for'j*t>tten. Also their love and their 
liatre«l and their envy is now piri>lKd : neither have they 
any more a j'ortion forever in anyihinir that is ilone uiid« r 
the fail. Gu thy way, eat thy bread with j'>y, ami drii.k 
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thj wine with a merry heart ; for Ood now accepteth thj 
works. Let thy garments be always white ; and let thj 
head lack no ointment. Live joyfully with thy wife whom 
then lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity ; for thai 
is thy i)ortioo in this life, and in thy labor which tboa 
takest under the sun. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thoo goeat **. 
The opinion of Job is equally clear : he says that, '* as the 
cloud is consumed and vanisheth away : so he that goeth 
down to the grave shall come op no more " (Job VII. 9.) 
David declares that " the dead praise not the tiord, neither 
any that go down into silence " {Ps. CXV. 17). For fear 
that the Jews might adopt the old Egyptian soperstitioii 
of a future life, Isaiah adds his negative : " The gprave can 
not praise thee ; death cannot celebrate thee : they that 
go down into the pit, cannot hope for thy truth. The lip- 
ing^ the living, he shall prai!«e thee ^\ Is. XXXVIII. IS. 
19. See also Job XIV. 7. 12. XIX. 26. JCAV. 32, and 
Psalm CIl 11. 12. 

The Old Testament jircscribes a minute code of thioes 
to l)e done, and thinj^ to be avoided ; the disobedient are 
threatened with severe punishments, and the faithful eo- 
couraj!:ed with the promise of great rewards But all tbe?^ 
rewards and punisliments are to be administered on this earth. 
Adam*s sin was to be puni:*hed in this world only. The 
punishment of Cain was to be that the earth should not 
yield her strength to his tillage {Gtn. IV. 12/. The wicked- 
ness of the Antediluvians was so great that ** it rejientrd 
the Lord that he hul made man on the earth, and it crievei 
him at heart ; " yet there is no mention of any punishment 
rxcept the floo 1 {GT>n. VI. 13). Ham*s unlucky eyv5 were 
damned by Noah, witli Jehoviih's consent, in the coa«ieni- 
nation of hira^Mf a'sd all his descendants to slaverv on this 
earth -Gen. IX. 2o . The people of Sodom were >tniv*k 
with blindness and tie-trovcd with ** brimstone and fire" 
( Gfn. XIX. 11, 24, 25 . Abraham's willingness to obey 
the L »rJ wa< to W rewarled on e.irth by the increase of 
Ijs o-xstTiiV to i>e a 'jreat nation, with Jehovah for their 
(»ol and |»r >to(^*nr. No mention is made of reward in 
ll-avtn ^fVi. XXn. IT'. D-eds, e'^tr-exed verv me.n- 
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torioas or wicked, are seldom recorded in the Pentateach 
witboot the accompanying statement of the swift adminis- 
tration of reward or punishment, according to the merit or 
demerit. The exaltation of Phinens and the destruction 
of Korah were notjible cases. And the idea is held out 
that such reward and punishment on earth are to be looked 
for inTaria)>ly. So, when Moses was giving the command- 
ments, he said to them, "Ye shall walk in all the ways 
which the Lord your God hath commanded you, that ye 
may live and that it may be well with you, and that he 
may prolong your days in the land which ye shall possess ** 
(DaU, V. 33). And Solomon holds the same opinion, for 
He says that "By humility and the fear of the Lord are 
riches and honor and life" (Prav. XXII. 4). Jehovah 
rancUons the decalogue not with threats of punishments 
in a fatare life, but with offers of reward in this. He says 
"Hooor thy father and thv mother that thy days may be 
long in the land" (Ex. XX. 12). The idea of final settle- 
ment with man for all his sins and virtues, before he leaves 
this world, is particularly strong with Moses, and is set 
forth with great force in the beginning of Deuteronomy. 
Chapter seventh contains the words of Jehovah, conveying 
Msoranoe to the Jews that obedience to the law of Moses 
would be rewarded by the fulfilment of the promise to 
Abraham (Gtn. XVII. 6, 7). and disobedience should be 

Kniahed with destruction. In chapter twenty-eighth of 
'Qteronoroy, there is a long enumeration of tht* blessings 
which Jehovah will bestow u|>on the Israelites, if they shall 
be true to him, and of the evils which he will inflict, if they 
tarn away and neglect his laws and ordinances. The bles- 
nngt premised are all kinds of earthly prosperity, and the 
long list concludes thus : *' the Lord shall make thee plen- 
teoot in goods, in the fruit of thy boiiy, and in the fruit of 
thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy ground, *in the land 
which the Lord sware unto thy fathers to give thee." The 
eTils threatened for disobedience are the sword, famine, 
pestilence, "madness, and blindness, and astonishment of 
heart," consumption, fever, inflammation, extreme burning, 
blasting, mildew, u\\ the disi'ax.'s of Kgyj>t, trembling of 
heart, failing of ey»»s, sorrow of mint!, ri'uewtd captivity 
in Egypt ; and, finally, " t^ie Lord slinll send u|H>n thee 
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cnrsiDg, vexation and rebuke, in all that thoa settest thine 
hand unto for to do, until thou be destroyed." Not a word 
of Heaven or Hell ! It is very clear that Moses was de- 
termined not to patronise those institutions. See, likewise, 
Lev. XXVL 3, 4, 15-17 ; Ex. XX, 12 ; Ps. LVIIL 11. 

No Christian author, worthy of note, contends that a 
future life was taujrht by the Old Testament. Warburton, 
in his work on the Divine Legation of Glioses, unable to 
evade the plain denial of the souFs immortality in the 
Pentateuch^ says **The absence or omission of a future 
state of rewards and punishments iu the Mosaic religion, la 
a certain mark of its divinity." If that be so, what does 
the presence of that dogma in the New Testament prove T 
Can its absence prove the divinity of one book, and its 
presence that of another? 

§ 63. Moses and Jesus differ in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the myth of Adam's fall. The author of the Pentor 
teuch, in giving an account of the early history of mankind, 
thought proper to introduce the myth prevalent among all 
the ancient nations of western Asia of a golden age, when 
the earth and nature were inconceivably l>eautiful, when the 
whole animal creation was at peace, when men were free 
from pain and death, satisfied in every want, gratified in 
every desire without exertion, perfectly happy and sinless, 
and even ignorant of the distinction between right and 
wrong. The present condition of mankind is accounted for 
by supposing that the first man violated a command of Je- 
hovah, and for that offense was rendered sinful and mortal, 
liable to disease and pain, and compelled to live in misery, 
and to earn his support by liis labor. These were the 
punishments, ami aerunling to Moses, the only punishments 
indicted Tor the tlisobedieiice of Adam. 

Our human ideas of justice require thai penalties shall 
be intlietetl oTily for deeds which are known to be prohibitctl, 
and that the j>eii:dty inflicted shall have l)een declared be- 
forehand, so that he, who may offend, shall have a i>roi*r 
idea of tlie magnitude of the suffering to which violation of 
the law will cx{K)se him. And as the fear of punishment U 
one of tiie strongest inducements which men feel to prevent 
their breakiiiir the laws, and as that fear exercises the 
greater inlluenoe in prop<»rtion as the punishment is under- 
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stood to be certain and severe, so the jadicious lawgiver 
will be carefal that the penalty shall not be underrated. 
lie will not only declare the punishment, but he will pul)- 
lish it in language which will not be misunderstood. In 
prohibiting the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil to Adam, Jehovah took the precaution to describe 
the punishment which would be inflicted for a violation of 
the divine command — *'In the day that thou catest there- 
of thou shalt surely die" {Gtn, 11. 17), meaning that ho 
should be rendered mortal — "for dust thou art and unto 
dust thou shalt return" (Gen. TIL 19). This language 
clearly implies that Jehovah intended, Adam expected, and 
Moses understood that no other punishment would be in- 
flicted than tkat threatened, and that specified as having 
been inflicted in accordance with the threat. The language 
of the Lord, when pronouncing sentence on the male offender, 
is given word for word by the conscientious reporter, 
thus: — 

** Carded is the ground for thy sake : in sorrow shalt thou oat of it all 
the days of thy life. Thorns also ami thistles sliall it bring forth to thee : 
and thou shalt cat the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy face 
■halt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground : for out of it 
wast thou taken : for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return." 
{Gen, HI. 17—19). 

There is not the remotest indication that any punish- 
ment in a future life was thought of by any of the parties 
coDcemed : and in fact the writer of Genesis evidently had 
ao belief in any life after the death of the body. Through- 
out the whole Bible, the fall of Adam is scarcely referred 
to — never referred to as a matter for which there would or 
could be any expiation — never referred to as subjecting 
man to any other punishment than that inflicted in this life. 
The story of the apple is not mentioned between the fourth 
chapter of Genesis and the last of Malachi. 

In the time of Jesus, the doctrine of the immortality ot 
the soul was adopted by the majority of the people in Ju- 
deo, and was firmly rooted among that class in which he 
hoped to make the most of his converts. AnothiT doctrine 
had also some prevalence — that man was born wicked, that 
h« was naturally sinful. Christ and his followers connected 
these two doctrines with the myth of the fall, to which a 
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new iDterpretation wns piven. The chief panishment of 
of •Adam was not inflicteci oq earth as represented by Moees, 
but was the condeinnHtion of all men to hell, from which 
they could be rescued only by believing on Jesus Christ. 

§ G4. The Bihliad writers had different ideas in regard to 
the number of the gods. In the Old Testament the deity ii 
usually spoken of as one — single in his nature ; bat there 
are m:iny passages which show that different doctrines were 
entertained. The Hebrew word Elohim which occurs in the 
first verse of Genesis, and Ls the only name used for Qod ia 
that chapter, and is freqnently used afterwards, is plural io 
its form and means "Gods/' but it is generally united to m 
singular verb ; as though a later age had endeavored to 
correct the ancient polytheism, but did not dare to abandoQ 
the old name of the divinities. When Jehovah destroyed 
Babel, he said to himself " let us go down.'' He forgot 
that there was only one of him. The quotations made in 
chapter VII. of this book, from the history of these peculiar 
favorites of the Almighty shoM' that idolatry was very ex- 
tensively practised amonir them durinjr the greater portion 
of the time from the exodus to the Babylonian Captivity, 
and that with this idolatry, polytheism, human sacrifices, 
and the grossest obscenities of phallic worship were con- 
nected. Besides, it is plain, from numerous passages, that 
the Jews before the exodus were not free from polytheistic 
ideas. Jacob said " If God will be with me, and will keep 
me in the way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to pnt on, so that I come again to my father's 
house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God." (G«. 
A'XF///. 20.) Jehovah saw that Jacob was in earnest^ 
and for fear of losing a worshipper, swallowed his indigna- 
tion at such insolence, and brought the patriarch home safe. 
If Jehovah had not done his duty to his worshipper, the 
latter would probably have adored Baal or Moloch. Moses 
ordered the Jews to abstain from going " after other gods, 
of th»' gods of the j>eople which were round about" them 
{Deut. VI. 14.) : and he declares that Jehovah was the 
greatest of "all gods." (Ex. XVIII. 11. XV 11). And 
even in the late time of Jeremiah the same idea prevailed. 
The word of Jehovah came to that prophet, to the effect 
that " the gods which have not made the earth— even they 
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shall perish from the earth ami from under these hesTens'' 
( Jtr. X. 11). The Lord did not deny the existence of other 
irofJs, bat warned the Jews that thej would make a bad 
bar;raiQ bj worshipping other divinities, whom he intended to 
annihilate. In a still later time, however, the Jews came 
to have a faith much nearer to pure monotheism. Lessing 
speaks thns of the polytheistic idea in Jndea : — *' So far as 
we can learn from the Old Testament, the Israelites before 
the time of the Babylonish captivity, had no correct idea of 
the nnity of Qod. Otherwise they would not have given 
the same name to the false deities of other lands, and they 
wonld not have styled Jehovah thdr God — the God of their 
country, and the God of tAdr fathers. It is plain that 
where he is called the only god, the meaning is that he was 
the first, the greatest, the most perfect. He recognized the 
divinities of the heathens as gods, and he claimed to be 
aoperior to them in wisdom and in power. So long as the 
Jews foand no reason to doabt the superiority of their God, 
to long they were true to him ; bat when they saw that 
moother people, by the providence of its God, surpassed 
themselves in weidth or power, just so soon did they go 
»-whoring after the strange gods, supposed to be more pow- 
erful. [The prophets spoke of their desertion of Jehovah 
not as aikeum, but as infidelity or idciatry. No Christain 
writer of the present day would say that the Mohammedan 
worships a God different from Jehovah.] But when the 
Jews were carried to Babylon, and had their minds opened 
as by a revelation, and saw a nation with a purer idea of 
monotheism and became more familiar with the writings of 
Moses, they became another people, and were no longer 
capable of running after strange gods. All idol-worship 
was at an end. If this undeniable change in the religious 
bistory of the Jews is not to be thus explained, then it is 
ioexpUcable. They might desert a national divinity, but 
they could not desert the only God." 

But amidst all the polytheistic ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment there is no mention of a *' trinity," and indeed that 
word is nowhere to be found in the Bible, nor is there any 
hint that God is three-fold in his nature. It has been said 
that the " three men'' who appeared to Abraham, on theii 
way to Sodom, were the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and 
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the last two were they whose sight excited sach wicked desires 
iu the hearts of the depraved uatives of that place. Thii«, 
however, is an uufooiideil assumption, and was oulv resorted 
to as a desjKjrate shift for testimony that the jt'kIs of the 
Old and New Testament are the same. There is nothiuyr 
to connect the phiral of Klohim with the Trinity of the 
Christians. Moses says " The Lord, our God, is one Lord*^ 
{Deut. VI. 4); there is no hint at three in one. Jehorah 
lieclares "I. even I, am he, and there is no god with me" 
Veut XXXIL 39. 

The New Testament is interpreted hy ninety-nine oat 
of a hundred Christians to teach that God is one. bat is 
i-om|>osed of tliR*e persons. In several passap'S Jesas is 
reported as ropresontini^ himself of the same natore with 
Jehovah, as " I and my Faiht-r are one iJohm X. 31}: " I 
am in the Fatlu'ran*! the Father in me" and " Before Abra- 
ham was, I am." J"hn VIII, nS, Jtc. 

The tiin.0 pTSMis of the (f'»'li)»?a'l are distinct in-llvidn- 
n*s and ran an >»|virati*Iy fr«>in rach oth»T. The Vir^rin 
^Lirv wa-j imnn'.rnitftl hv tiie H«>lv Gh-fst ' Mtt. I. H ; 
Luke I o.'m. aiil liie rliili O'^iKTlvid was the S'n. In the 
uv'ts of irnprvj":! itinn and coiKvpt:«»n, the stvond and thinl 
persons of tli*.* (t • rri»,Ml a.-rvii >esnrat»;ly from tho Father, 
n:id from e.uii •^thvr. Wliat th»' F:it*n'r w:i-n iIikti;; in the 
ir."antiint» !< n*^: star* •!. 'Hie Smi was <•> far indeiKvideni 
of tho Father th.it he >Na> not >•> nnioli h f iVfr with the 
litter at one tiin" a< at anotli. r /.••> //. -!'». ri- . The 
ti-^ires of thi* !ir>: an I thirl !:it-in'» r- *.f t"«e Hivlro frm «:]d 
not always a.rree. Tii»* iiui:'»r p ir:::iT sai-l. on ^^v.*- •> x\.5:«»n. 
** Fat;;cr. if thou howHirij-. remove tiii-? i^-ip fro n r.\-* : nev- 
e: :l.tl».-s. liot "ly wi'.l '''i' r?^:<uo th»!i •" Lv*./ XXII 4« . 
Li'iool. h»^ froiuently u<e«l ox|'re<<:>:r< t» sh-j^ t! -^i l-':-ir 
l-nnK>s -sdiil R'tt alwavs«"ir.;;i'-* / ^'i V, oO ; I"/. ^V : M;f. 
Vfl, HI : XIL .''O . Tlie Fat':.' r >.-•::*< r > hive * ■ • :: evon t-o 
in "itT-.^rt-nt to the f.-r.njr- of tin^ S 'H. a:;i t"'.*^ iitt. r, in »he 
l»i;t-r ac'vi? •> of thv i.r -•:. rr- i ••■;t. rrj-rM*".:"::' y. *• My 
G >1. u-v G'.ni. \r': v i :i-: tu- u f-7-.vkvti mo!" M:r; XV. 






It In i.\i;'^ that, if t!i».*5r' tiir. e :.-r>«^:i< >i^ onr. tlsov are 

4 & • 

m t;;n-e in the >imv .<t:n>e i-i wl.i*ii tii v a-.* *k\*^. J^<n< 
fretpeiitly exhibited 5yui;«t?r.\s of h;iTu.i:! w^.^ak:; f> ; am) 
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was it possible for him to be at the same time Ood aiul 
maD, finite and infinite ? Paul says, " There is one media- 
tor between God and man, the man Jesus Christ "(1 Tim, 
IL b), Coald Jesos mediate between himself and another 
party ? When Jesns was called " good ", he objected to tlie 
title, asking:, " Whj eallcst thoa me good " ? implying that 
there was none good save another — Jehovah (Luke X VIII. 
19;. The author of Hebrews (V, 8. 9; said that Jesus 
learned " obedience by the things which he suffered, and 
being made perfect, he became the author of eternal salva- 
tion ". How could divine nature be oriirinally imperfect ? 
Or was his human nature capable of perfection ? So, too, 
Paul says Christ "pleased not himself" {Rom, XV. 3). 
If divine, he ought to have been a pretty good judge. 

§ 65. 7^ Bible teaches inconsistent doctrines in regard to 
what is necessary for obtaining divine favor. The Old Tes- 
tament required descent from Jacob, and observance of the 
Mosaic law. Jesus said, " All that ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them, for this is the 
law and the prophets" {Mat. VII 12). "He [Christ] 
shall [on Judgment-day] reward every man according to 
his works " {lilat. XVI. 21), James taught the same doc- 
trine, •* By works a man is justified " {James II, 24). Paul 
and Mark teach differently : " He that believeth, and is 
baptised, shall be save<l, but he that believeth not, shall be 
damned'' {Mark XVI 16). "The just shall live by 
faith" (Rom. I, 17). ** Whatsoever is not of faith, is 
•in'' (Rom. XIV. 23). There is still another doctrine : 
" By grace are ye saved through faith : and that not of 
yourselves : it is the gift of God : not of works lest any 
man should boa<:t" (Eph. II. 8. 9). The Old Testament 
represented Jehovah as having no favor for any nation save 
the Jews. However much he was offended at their rebel- 
lion.4, he never, for one instant, became the God of any 
other tril)e. " The Lord hath avouched thee this day to 
be his peculiar people, as he hath promised thee, and that 
thou shouldst keep all his commandments : and to make 
thee high above all nations which he hath made, in praise, 
and in name, and in honor'' {Dent. XXVI IT. 18). The 
New Testament teaches a different doctrine : love is the 
fulfilment of the law, salvation depends on faith {Mark 
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Xn. 16) ; "Jews and Oentfles" **■?« aD OBder do'' 
Mom. III. 9. 

§ 6S. 7^ general spirii and furpom of ikt New Tktt^ 
menl differs greatly from thai of ikt Mosak law. The Old 
Testament is fall of a sangninarj spirit, and, if reoeired at 
of divine anthoritj, never would educate a nalioo to feel- 
ings of cbaritv, lore, moderatioD, hnmilitj, or jostica to* 
ward forei^ers, while the New Testament would have 
snch an inflnencc. By the Peniatenck death was the poii- 
ishment for blasphemy {Ln. XXIV. S3), for Sabbatlh 
breaking {Xum. XT.' 33), for idolatry (Demi. XlU.t\ 
XVIL 5 ; Ex. XXU. SO), for filial stabbomoen (Aal. 
XXI. 18), and for adultery (Deni. XXII. S3). Nataoot 
in the neighborhood of Jndea, if idolatrous, were to be dea- 
trojed ntterly, " smiting them with the edge of the swofd '*, 
" making no covenant with them, and showing no mercy to 
them '*', unless it were to carry off the vir]giiu for c 
bines, after slaying all the males and married women. 
The following quotations from dififrrent books will 
to show something of the spirit of the Old Testament : 

"' I'hy r^^t may be dipped in the blo^ of thine eoemiea. and thft 
tnninie of thv doirs in the same ". Ps. LXVIIL 22. 

" Thoa shah not seek their [the Amontes* and the Moabitoi'] 
pi^^«.v nor thtnr prosperity, all thy days, forever ". Deui. XXllt. 6- 

•• ('ur-** ye Meroz. curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, be^ 
cu'iso they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
ag".iin>t xhf^ miuhiy '*. /»«/. 1 . 23. 

•• WreTclK\l dauirhter of Babylon I Blessed be be who shall re- 
quite thee as thou hast treated us. Blessed be be who shall take t^ 
little ones. an«l dash them asrainst the stones". Pf. CXXXVIL 81 9. 

" Tlw riirhteoii? shall rejoice when he seeth the Tenireanoe : be 
shall wash hir; feet in the bhx)d of the wicked ". P$. LVllt 10. 

** Do unto tiiem as onto the Midianites. as to Sisera, as to Ja- 
von. at the bro*»k of Kison. which perished at Endor ; they becamp 
as dunir for ilie earth '*. Ps. LXX.XIIL 9. 

•• O my G«>«1, make them like a wheel, as the stubble before the 
wind, as tbe fir»» bumt'th the wooil. as the flame setteth the momw 
tain on fin\ So per?4-cule them with thv tempest, and make then 
afraid with thy storm ". P<. LXXXIIL 13. 

•• Jj't them be c«>nfonn<k>l awl troubled A»revcr ; yea. let thea 
be }«ut to shami' ai)«i perish ". Ps. LXXXIIL IT. 

" I will make mine arrows drunk with blood, and my fwad 
fthall devour flesh ". Ik'ii. X.XXU. 42. 
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An eye for an eje ^, and " a tooth for a tooth ", (Ex. 

f. 24 ; Lev. XXIV. 20) was the role of condoct toward 
Jews — hnt toward Qentiles there was " no mercy ^. 

DaTidf in Psalm CIX.^ thus horis his corses at some 
eneny : 

** Let his days be few ; and let another take his office. Let 
bii chSdreo be tatherlcffi, and his wife a widow. Let his chil- 
dren be eoodiraaliy vagabonds, and beg ; let them seek their bread 
alK> out of their desolate places. Let the extortioner catch all that 
he hath ; and let the stranger spoil his labor. Let there be none 
to extend mercy onto him ; neither let there be any to &vor his 
tUheriesB children. Lrt his posterity be cat off; and in the gen- 
cmion following let their name be blotted oat '*. 

" It may be well ". says Kitto ( Cyc. Bib. Lit.) " here 
to notice what are called the vindictiTe Psalms, namely 
thone which contain expressions of wrath and imprecations 
•gainst the enemies of God and his people [and Darid him- 
sdfj soch as Psalwu LIX., LXIX. LXXIX., and which 
in oooseqoence are apt to shock the feelings of some Chris- 
tian readers. In onler to obviate this offense, most of onr 
pions commentators insist that the expressions are not 
naledictions or imprecations, bot simple declarations ot 
what will or may tahe place. Bnt this is otterly inadmissi- 
ble, for in serend of the most startling passages, the lan- 
goage in the original is plainly imperative, and not indica- 
tive (P#. UX. 14 : LXIX. 25. 28 ; LXXIX. 6). The 
tmth is that only a morbid benevolence, a mistaken philan- 
thropy, takes offense at these psalms ; for, in reality they 
are not opposed to the spirit of the Gospel [at least not 
the Mosaic portion of it], or to that love of enemies which 
Christ enjoined. Resentment against evil-doers is so far 
from being nnful thfit we find it exemplified in the meek 
and spotless RMeeraer himself {Mark. III. 5). If the 
emotion and its at tent nee were essentially sinful, howcoold 
Panl ( 1 Cor. X VI. '22) wish the enemy of Christ to be ac- 
cnrfied • annthtmn^, or say of his own enemy Alexander, the 
coppersmith. * The Lord reward him according to his 
works*, (2 Tim. IV. 14) ; and especially, how conld the 
spirits of the just in henven call on God for vengeance 7 " 
Rtt. VI 10. 

- The Lord L< a man of war." £j. XV- 3. 
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The spirit of the New Testament is very diflEerent from 
all this. 

" God is love." 1 John IV. 8. 2 Cor. XIIL IL 

*" Love your enemies, bless them that curse ^ou, do good to tbem 

that hate you, and pray for thein which despitefully use yoa and 

persecute you. Mat. V. 44. 

Christ repealed the eye-for-an-eje and tooth-for-a-tootb 
doctrine, and prohibited revena^e {Mat. V. 44 ; Ijuke VI. 
28; Ads VI J. 60; Rom. XIL 14 J. Ue said nothing of 
jmnishing blasphemers, Sabbath-breakers, idolaters, or 
stubborn sous, in this world, and he directed that the pun- 
ishment of an adulteress should be inflicted onlj bj sinless 
persons, which was equivalent to saying that the Jewish 
law against adnltery should not be executed at all. JoJkn 
nil II. 

§ 67. The Old and Nno Testaments disagree in regard 
to the perpetuity of the Jewish law. There are few points in 
which the Old Testament is clearer than that the law of 
Moses was intended to remain in force forever. When Je- 
hovah chose Abraham to !x> the father of God's people, he 
used the folio win^c very perspicuous words : *' I will e>"tab- 
lish my covenant between me and thoo, and thy see<i after 
thee, in their generations, for an cverlastiug covenant ; to 
be a God unto thee and to thy seed after thee. And I 
will give unto thee and to thy seed after tliee, the land 
wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan for an 
everlasting possession; and I will be their Goil" (Gen. 
XVJL 7. 8). Whether Abraham had a bad memory, or 
whether the covenant was not of sufficient importance for 
liim to keop it i)efore his mind, Moses does not Fay, though 
he informs us that Jehovah re]>eate<l his promise no less 
than five different times to Abraham { Gen. XII. 1-8 ; XIIL 
14-17 ; XV. 1-5, 13-21; A 17/. 1-8 ; A'\7/ 15-18). To 
Isaac the promise was rencwod but once ( Gm.XXIV. 2— 5 i, 
imd to Jacob thrice (r7r;i. XXVIIL 13-15 ; A'A'XT. 10-12; 
XLVL 2-3 V Jt'hovali did not ex|»r»s>ly state on all the<»» 
occasions that tlic covenant shouM last forevi-r, but that 
\\as plainly implied. During tlie time of Moses the Loni 
frequ«'ntly jiIIu'IimI to tlie promise, which he " swarc unto 
Abraham, ami Isaac and tlacob ;" but when he f<iund on: 
\\iiat a .'-tiff-neeked race the Jews were, he gave thorn to 
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rniderstand that the contract was mntaallj binding, and if 
thej wonid not observe their share, he not only would not 
observe his part, bat he wonId give them a hell on earth 
besides {Dtut. VIII. 20). It was nevertheless verj plain 
that he never intended to entirely fulfil his threat, but pnr- 
|¥)sed to preserve his law to Israel forever. ** The statutes 
and the onlinances, and the law, and the comnjandments 
which he [Moses] wrote for jou, ye shall observe to do 
forevermore" (2. A'. XVII 37.). "Therefore shall ye 
lay up these my words [the whole lawj in your heart and 
in your soul and bind them for a sign upon your head that 
they may be as frontlets between your eyes. And ye shall 
teach them to your children, speaking of them, when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up" etc. (Deui, 
XI. 18. 19j. The threats against the Jews in no place 
hint a withdrawal or destrnction of the Mosaic law, or its 
rejieal to make room for an improved code. Moses said 
{Ikui. XX VII. 26). "curseil be the man that eonfirmeth 
not all the wonls of this law to do them. " So too the 
writer of the CVth Psalm (8th verse) 8{}eaks of the cove- 
nant and ** the word which he [Jehovah] commanded to a 
thousand jccnerations ". And eight hnndred and fifty years 
after the alleged time of Moses, after the Jews had com- 
mitted nearly all their great offences against the law, the 
Lord said to Jeremiah {XI. 3), "cursed be the man that 
obeyeth not the words of this covenant." Besides the 
numerous promises that the covenant with Abraham should 
endure forever, the onlv consideration for which — circum- 
cbion — was always faithfully observed by the Jews, there 
were numerous promises that minor points of the law should 
be sacred forever. Thus, Levi should minister forever to 
Jehovah and l>e his heir {Deui. XII. 19 ; XIV. 27; XVIJI 
5; Xum. XVl. AO ; III 10). Offerings should be made 
forevtr ( Kr XXIX. At). The Mosaic Sabbath shouhl be 
olKvrv'-*! fort V r ' Ki. XX XI 1 5-1 7 ) : and the same method 
for wa>hiiitr, and the s:ime kind of oil for ointment should 
be usiii fopvtr. Ex. XXX. 21, 31. 

The publicali mi of th«' New Testament as a divine reve- 
lation was an ul)ro;:^atiMH of tiie liw of Moses. The two 
fy>tenjs arc aliuo. t at the e.\trtines of all kiiuwn rcliiiiou:* 
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codes for mildness and sereritj. It is in^iosBible to reoos- 
cfle them, and do author has attempted to do so. The 
declaration of Jesns that he came to fulfil the Mosaic law, 
to ererj "jot" and "tittle" {Mat, V. 17, 18), amonnU to 
nothing, when we know the consequence of his teaching. 
And although he had not intended to abrogate it, jet since 
its binding force is denied in the New Testament, the two 
"coTcnants" mast be considered as hostile to each other. 

§ 68. The Christian's excuse for the inconsbtencies of 
his different revelatioDS, S& that mankind, in different stages 
of society, required different teachings. Archbishop 
Whately says, " Any one who regards the Bible, as many 
Christians do, as tmt book, containing divine instructions, 
without having formed any clear notions of what does, and 
what does not, belong to each dispensation, wiU of coorse 
fall into the greatest confusion of thought He will be 
like a man who should have received from his father, at 
various times, a great number of letters containing direc- 
tions as to his condact, from the time when he was a little 
child just able to read, till he was a grown man ; and who 
should lay by all these letters with care and reverence, but 
in a confused heap, and should take up any one of them at 
random, and read it without any reference to its date, 
whenever he needed his father's instructions how to act" 
If this defense be sufficient, how are we to know that the 
Koran and the Book of Mormon are not divine revelations ? 
What right have we to assert that Pythagoras and Sakya- 
Mnni were not inspired ?. How do we know that the leader 
of the Chinese rebels and the Medicine-men of the Sioux 
Indians are not in direct communication with God, as they 
claim to be ? What right have we to say that their doc- 
trines are not suited to their respective tribes ? According 
to this doctrine, either there is no truth, or Jehovah in- 
spires his prophets to teach lies. Speak up plainly : which 
is it? 



CHAPTER XIIL 

BAD MORALITY. 

'* Religion and mormlitj, m th«7 now ■tnai, 
compose a prmetioal code of mieery and Mrri- 



tade ; the g«niae of hanutn happineu moRt 
tear every leaf from the •ecaned book of Ood, 
ere man can read the faiaeriptioo on hie heart.** 

— &HKLUCT. 

§ 69. If an omnipotent, all-wise, and all-good Governor 
of the oniverse shoold ghre a written revelation as a g^iide 
for men in their actions npon earth, it might reasonably be 
presomed that sack revelation would contain a perfect code 
of moral law. Almost every transaction of homan life has 
a close connection with some important question of morality, 
which may be said to comprise within itself the welfare of 
the race. And yet, all-important as moral laws are to hu- 
manity, men differ greatly in regard to them. Polyg^amy, 
concubinage, slavery, castes, despotic governments, thieving, 
murder, religious intolerance, celibacy, non-resistance to 
evil, and revenge have always been, and are now considered 
by some persons to be right, and by others to be wrong. 
Not these things alone, bat a vast number of other minor 
matters, which come home every day to every member of 
society, are connected with disputed questions of morality. 
Certainly then, a book-revelation, if given at all, would 
throw new and valuable light on these points. It would 
expressly command our chief duties, and expressly forbid 
all offenses against morality, into which we are the most 
likely to fall. The prohibitory portion of the law would 
p robably mention piQjre parEicalars than the mandatory : as 
it IS more easy to say what should not, than what should 
be done. Thus, the Mosaic decalogue contains nine prohi- 
bitory, and but one mandatory clause. And all those 
actions, which are of common occurrence, and have much 
influence on the course of human affairs, which are not ex- 
pressly prohibited, are understood to be permitted and 
proper. Under our civil hiws, every act is legal which h 
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DOt made criminal by an express law. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the civil law does not prohibit deeds admitted by all 
to be evil, because the law coold not be enforced, or for 
some similar reason : bnt no sach cause can operate in moral 
codes which, in that character, cannot be enforced by men. 
The moral law finds its sanctions in the conscience alone, 
and it cannot omit to forbid every evil action. Every act, 
not prohibited in a perfect moral code, must be not only 
permissible, but in every respect, morally right. Every 
one will admit that if a moral c<^e were given . by divine 
revelation, it would be perfect. J[r. these principles be cor- 
rect, then I can safely declare that the Christian Scriptores * 
are not a divine revelation. 

§ 70. The BihU legalizes Slavery. Moses commands 

" of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you — of 
them shall ye buy. and of their families that are with yon, which 
they begot in your land : and they shaU be your possession. And 
ye shall take them as an inheritance for your chiMren after you, to 
inherit them for a possession : they shall Ix? your b<»ndmen fonAtT.'* 
Lev. XXI'. 45. 46. 

The passages in which the great Jewish lawgiver expressly 
recognised the existence, legality, and propriety of slavery 
are entirely too miiniTOus to be all quoted here : and in 
fact, it is not n«c( ssary to quote them ; for there fs not a 
word in the Bihle against human bondage, and if there were 
nothing for it, it would still be permitted by the law of in- 
terpretation above referred to — a law which is well under- 
stood to be correct in all judicial tribunals. But a few more 
quotations and remarks on the subject may not l>e out of 
place. In the tenth commandment, the binding force of 
which Jesus recognised, Moses said " neither shall thou 
covet thy neichbors house, his field, or his man'.tervanl 
or his maid'serrnnt, his ox or his ass" {Deut. V. 21 ). The 
word translated "servant" is well understtXKi to m»-an 
slave, profKTty. So, in another j)assage, the lawgiver says, 

" If a man smite his servant or his mnni with a r»xl, and he die 
uiuler his hand, he ^hall -be syrely punished. Notwithstawlinsr. if 
he continue a dav or two. he shall not be punished : for he is Lis 
moneijr Ej. .VXL '20, 2\. 

Th:it j.a->agc -hows the meaning of the word ** svrvani,'' 
an i shuv.s al.-o that the "servants'* were the mere mon« v 
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of their masters, so long as thej were not murdered out- 
right Thus, we see that slavery was not onlj permitted 
and legalized, but even expressly ordained and made a duty 
to his chosen jieople, by Jehovah. 

• It is not to be suppose<i likely that God Alniijrhty would 
change his views of morality : and it is not to be believed, 
except n{K)u the strongest {)Ossible evidence, that he has 
done so. Christians, whose morality is far superior to that 
of the Bible, say that slavery is prohibited in the New 
Testament : but the thought has a wish for its father, and 
blindness for its mother. Jesus never said a word against 
slavory ; he never used the little sentence, so easily to be 
spoken ** human bondage is contrary to morality and should 
be prohibited by civil law." lie never hinted any disa|>* 
proval of it. He never spoke of the blessings of freedom, 
never lamented the miseries of slavery. He directed those 
who believed to sell all their property and follow him ; he 
did not say they should set free their slaves. He said that 
man*s whole duty to his fellow-man was tanirht by Moses 
in the words **love thy neighlK)r as thyself" {Mat. XXII. 
36 — 40. Lftv. XIX. 18) and there is no good reason to 
suppose that he understood the phrase to mean anything 
more than Moses meant when he first used the same words. 
The maxim was not at all inconsistent with slavery accord- 
ing to the writers of the Ptntattuchy and had Jesus adopted 
% different interpretation from that universally received, by 
those to whom he Fpoke, he should have said so. Jesus 
then re<*ogni.sed the legality of slavery. 

And so did the apostles. Paul said not a word against 
it. and he had not shunned to declare "all the counsel ot 
G«xi'' \ Ads XX, 21). On the contrary he frequently ex- 
b«»rttMl •stTvants" to ol>ey their mast<T.s. and he declared 
that *'llHn» i.^ no power but of Goil" an<i thus whosoevei 
•'resisteth the power, re.sisteth tlie ordinance of God*' and 
fhoiihl rtu'cive ** damnation." So al>o he said that, if a man 
was "calhti " to l>e a "servant", that is, if he was born in 
filaViTV, he should abide in the cullincr, but if he should be 
*• made fre'* he should acce])t the emancipation. The 
iilavi'jt attachment lo the condition to which he was ** called" 
rhouUi not be so strong, as to make him refuse freedom when 
offered to him ( 1. Cor. VII. 20—22). Paul was not an 
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nbolitionist : no, he was an illostrions ** dooghface.^ Bat 
he was consistent : he worked np to his rale. He once 
found a fagitive slave, named Onesirou<<, in his congrc^tion, 
and instead of putting him on some ** undergroond rail- 
road,'' he sent him back to his master Philemon, with a let- 
ter addressed to the latter, in which the seif-stylcd " apostle" 
asked kind treatment for the slave, but gave no hint that 
slavery is wrong, or that there was anything in this case to 
distinguish it from that of fugitive slaves generally' Peter 
evidently was of the same opinion with Paul, as will suffi- 
ciently appear from a number of passages, quoted in a sab- 
sequent part of this chapter, ordering the faithful to sabmit 
to all the social and political circumstances and institu- 
tions in, or under, which they might be placed. 

Neither was slavery an unknown thing in the days of 
Jesus, in the Roman empire. The founders of Christianitj 
could not possibly overlook it. In the second chapter of 
the Decline and Fall^ Gibbon '* shows ♦ from standard 
authorities that Rome at this time [during the lives of the 
apostles] swayed its sceptre over one hundred and twenty 
millions of souls ; that in every province and in every family 
absolute slavery existed ; that it was at least fifty years 
later than the date of Peter's letters, before the abeK>late 
power of life and death over the slave was taken from the 
master, and committed to the magistrate ; that about sixty 
millions of souls were held as property in this abject condi- 
tion ; that the price of a slave was four times that of an 
ox ; that their punishments were very sanguinary ; that in 
the second century, when their condition began to improve 
a little, emancipation was prohibited, except for great per- 
sonal merit, or some public service rendered to the state ; 
and that it was not till the third or fourth generation after 
freedom was obtained, that the descendants of a slave 
could share in the honors of the state. This ", says 
Stringfellow, " is the state, condition, or relation among the 
members of the apostolic churches, whether among Crentiles, or 
Jews, which the Holy Ghost by Paul for the Gentiles, and 
Peter for the Jews, recognized as lawful ". ♦ « « • 

* I quotA this from *' Scriptural and Statistical Viewt in faror of 
Slavery, by Thornton Stringfellow, D.D.'\ afUr having looked at Giliboo 
and Been that it ia correct. 
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Now, I ask, can any mao, in his proper senses, from these 
premises bring himself to conclude, that slavery is aboiisked 
by Jesus Christ, or that obligations are imposed bj him 
upon his disciples that are subversive of the iikstitution ? " 

No, Brother Stringfellow I The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
lends neither aid nor comfort to the abominable doctrine of 
" inalienable human rights ", which were promulgated bj 
the " infidels ^ of France, and incorporated in the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence bj that arch-enemy of the 
Gospel, Thomas Jefferson. Those Christians who assert 
a contrary doctrine, are afflicted by a desire to make them- 
selves better than their Bible and their Savior ; and my 
candid belief, Stringfellow to the contrary notwithstanding, 
18, that they have succeeded, in so far as slavery is con- 
cerned. 

I shall not argue the question of the morality of slavery ; 
1 take it for granted that it is horribly wrong ; and that 
the Bible is wrong in approving the accursed system of 
hnman bondage. 

§ 71. The Bible sanctions polfgamff and concubinage, 
Abraham had a concubine, Jacob had two wives, and David 
and Solomon numbered their wives and concubines by the 
handreds. Both, polygamy and concubinage, were common 
in Israel, as it appears from the Old Testament, for hundreds 
of years, but never were they forbidden by the law or the 
prophets. Moses was even in favor of concubinage, and, 
after a successful invasion of the Midianite territory by a 
Jewish army, he issued the following order — " Kill every 
male among the little ones [the men had been slaughtered 
before, in accordance with the merciful commands of Jeho- 
vah], and kill every woman that hath known man by lying 
with him. But all the woman-children that have not known 
a man by lying with him, keep alive for yourselves^ (Nwm. 
XXXI. 11, 18). Slavery implies concubinage, and Moses 
made provision in his law for the case that a Jew should 
take a shive-woman to his bed {Ez, XXL 7, Deui. XXL 1 1- 
14). He even provides that where there are children by 
two wives, the eldest son shall be entitled to " a double 
portion of all that he [the lather] hath,'' even though the 
father hate the son and the mother, and love another wife 
and her son {Deui. XXI. 15-17J. And in case that one 
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of several married brothers died, Moses required one of the 
surviving brothers to take the widow to wife in addition to 
the matrimonial stock on hand {Dtut. XXV, 1-9). The 
great lawgiver takes frequent occasion to denounce adultery 
and other sins of lechery, but he never includes concubinage 
or polygamy under that head. The New Testament indirectly 
recognizes the legality of polygamy by silence in regard to 
it. Neither Jesus nor his apostles ever said a word against 
it ; and it was a common practice in their day. They could 
not have been ignorant of that fact. The only expression used 
by Christ, which can be interpreted to disapprove of poly- 
gamy, was that man and wife should be *' no more twain but 
one flesh" {Mat. XIX. 5, 6j. But in this ]>hrase he only 
repeated the words of Moses, who said ** Therefore shall a 
man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave nnto 
his wife; and they shall be one flesh" ( Gen. If. 24). That 
expression, when used by Moses, did not forbid iH^lyganiy, 
and why sliould it when used by Jesus ? Paul said every 
man should have " his own wife** and every woman have 
'* her own husband'^ (1. Cor. VII 21), but this is not suf- 
ficiently explicit to repeal the law of Moses, sancti«^ni^d by 
centuries of practice among God's chosen |)eopIe, and finally 
confirmed bv the silence of Jesus. The Mormons sav that 
Paul meant that every man should have at least one wife. 
§ T2. The Penlafeuch Ugalizcd rcrentze, Moses said 
*' Breach [ wound "j for breach, eye for eye, tooth fi>r tooth ; 
as he that causeth a blemish in a man, so shall it l>e done 
to him again" Ler. XXIV. "10 j. The Jewish law allowed, 
and even recpiired the nearest relative of a man who had 
been killed by his fellow, to follow and slay the homicide, 
even if the latter was excusable or even justifiable in the 
killing ( IMit. XF\. \-k\ ,. Kitto remarks " The Mo<;iieal 
law \yum. A' A' AT. 31; expressly forbids the acceptance 
of a ransom for the forfeited life of a murderer, althimurh it 
miirht be saved bv \\\< seekina: an asvlum at the altar ot the 
•tabernacle, in case the homi«-id«* was aecidentallv commiltf-*! 
{Ex. XXI 13, 1 a: /. oO ; //. 2S;. If. howev. r. after 
Judaism had heen fully develofHMl, no other sanetuary had 
l>een tolerated but that of the Temple at Jerusalem, the 
chances of escape of sueh a homici»le from the hands of the 
avenger ere he reached the gates of the Temple, must have 
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become less in proportion to the distance of tbe spot, where 
the murder was committed, from Jerusalem ; six cities of 
refu;re were, tliereforc, appoiuted for the momeutarT safety 
of tlie murderer, in various parts of the kingdom, the roads 
to which were kept in good order to facilitate escape. Thi- 
ther tbe avenger durst not follow him, and there he lived in 
safety, until a proper examination had taken place before the 
authorities in order to ascertain whether the murder was a 
wilful act or not. In the former ca.<?e he was instantly deli- 
Tered up to the god, or avenger of blood, apiinst whom not 
even the altar could protect him (Ex. XXI. 14 ; 1 A'. //. 
29; ; in the latter cas«», though he was not actually deliver- 
ed into the h:unis of the goel, he was, notwithstanding, not 
allowed to quit the jireeiiicis of the town, but was obliged to 
remain there all his lifetime, or till the death of th<j high 
priest." 

§ 73. 77te Bibfe justifies treachery and assassination. 
While the Jews were in cuptivity among the Moabites, 
Jehovah " raiseil up a deliverer ** for his chosen j)e()ple in 
the |>erson of Ehud, who, pretending to have a secret 
errand fur the king of the Moabite.'S, was admitted to the 
royal presence alone, and then a.«isas$inated the monarch, 
thus bringing on a state of affairs, which ended in the de- 
liverance of the Hebrews (Jud.III. 15-2*2/ It does not 
ap|iear from the sacred record that the king had been 
guilty of any wrong : on the contrary, Jehovah had 
** stnngthenetl Eglon. the king of Moab, against Israel," 
and aide<] him to enslave them. Not loiig nfterwanl ''the 
Lord sohi" the children of Israel into the hands of Jabin, 
the kinir of Hazor, who^e ca]>tain was Sisera. Sisem was 
defeatetl in a battle with the Jews, and fled from the field 
** to the tent of Jael, the wife ol Heber the Kenite ; for 
there was p»*ace U-tween Jabin, the king of llazor, ami the 
house of HelxT, the Kenite.'' Ja*i went out to meet Sisera, 
and said to him, "Turn in, my Loril, turn in to mo : fear 
not." Sisera went in, and lay down to sleep : and Jael 
^roote a nail into his teinfile with a Iiaintn'T, ami killed 
him (Jwl. I v. 15-21 ). This treacherv and assassination, 
instead of l»einir denounced as slnlul. is uplald ms a mixlel 
of virtue, and Delnirah, au in^pind proj>hetf<s. [Jml. FV. 4), 
composed a song in honor of the deed. She s:iy<, " Blessed 
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aboTe women shall Jael, the wife t>f Heber, the Kenite, 
be" ( Tud. V. 24), and gives especial praise to the demt- 
fol canning which preceded the assassination. Rahab, the 
harlot, was also elevated to high honor for treachery. JatL 
II. VI n, 25. 

74. 77ie Bible jftsHfies oppression of the Gtntiles. The 
writers of the Old Testament do not recognize the bnroaB 
rights, or pay any regard to the feelings of the Gentilcx. 
The Jews were justified, according to the directions of Je- 
hovah, in taking to themselves all the possesMona of the 
heathens, and if they resisted, thej were to be slaoghtered* 
one and all, unless with the exception of the yirgins, who 
might be kept alive as captives and chambermaids — or 
chamber-girls. If a Jew was so wicked as to take a free 
Gentile woman to wife, he was guilty, by so doing, of a 
great crime, and any other Jew, if we may judge by tha 
case of Phineas, had a right to assassinate him. and th^ ai^ 
Hassin, by that deed, was certain to gain the favor of \m 
fellow-citizens and of the preat Jehovah. The meat of the 
animals, which died by disease, was forbidden to the chil- 
dren of Israel ; but they were told by Jehovah that they 
might sell it to the stranger withiu their gates. The Jew 
miglit lend nionpy to the stranger u|>on interest, but not to 
a broiher Jew. Usury demanded of the latter, would have 
offended Jehovah ; but he cared nothing about the Gen- 
tiles. Some j)ersons are under the impression that the 
Lord required his ** peculiar peof»le '\ when about to enter 
Canaan, to exterminate all the Phoenician Gentiles, dwel- 
ling therein, at once ; but this is a misUike. He said ** Ve 
may not destroy them at once, list the %tHd beasfs incr&iM 
upin you ". Ex, XXIIL 29. 30. Deut. VU. 22. 

Tiiere are a few precepts of a high morality scattered 
through the Penialeuch, but they are completely lost in the 
great mass of grosser matter. The teaching, ** loyc thy 
neighbor as thyself" is most effectively contradicted, and 
its influence for good destroyed, by its insertion in the 
midst of such a multitmlc of priestly rules as are contained 
in Leviticus The pervading spirit of the CHd Testament 
is wrong. The l)Ook was the work of rude men in a rude 
age, when every tribe in Western Asia had its exclasive 
language or dialect ; when, for want of a common language, 
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and in the absence of commercial relations, there was little 
friendlj intercourse between foreign nations, and when each 
tribe bad its separate priesthooil which fonnd its interest in 
disconra<ring all mixture with foreign nations. The Jews, 
though the favorites of Heaven, were governed according 
to a code far wore bloody and illiberal than that which pre- 
Tailed among man? other nations of the same ages. Morell 
acknowledgtfs that ** an imperfect morality is plainly dis- 
cernible throughout the period of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, and frequently embodied too in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. Tiie Oerce spirit of warfare, the law of 
retaliation, the hatre<l of enemies, the curses and impreca- 
tions poured upon the wicked, the practice of polygamy, 
tiie frequent indifference to deception to compass any desir- 
able purposes, the exihtence of slavery, the play, generally 
speaking, given to the strouger passions of our nature — all 
these bespeak a tone of moral feeling fur below that which 
Christianity has unfolded ". Even if the writings of Moses 
and the other Jewish prophets had not expressly taught the 
Hebrews to systematically violate the rights of the poor 
and strange persons, yet the lineaments in which Jehovah 
and his favorites are painted, would be enough to show that 
no bigfi morality could prevail where these Scriptures were 
received as divine. The Mosaic Deity was a cruel, blood- 
thirsty, Tindictive, changeable, deceitful character, who de- 
lighted in slaying tens of thousands to avenge a fancied 
insult, or in leading his blind worshippers to slay the males 
and married women, and carry off into captivity and con- 
cubinage the unprote<*ted virgins of some heathen trit)e. 

§ 75. Tlkeyfw Tesiamrni leiches slavish submssion to ail 
Hindi of tyranny. The morality of Jesus is full of mildness, 
humility, and charity. A common exprcs.sion among Chris- 
tim writers is, that his moral precepts arc sufficient in 
them.ulves to prove his divine mission and to entitle the 
Ijible to our belief and reverence. Many of the greatest 
and punst freethinkers have not hesitated to dt^'lare that 
there were no rules of moral conduct equal to those con- 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount. But on this |K)int, as 
in regard to the moral character of Jesus, I must put my- 
self in opposition to the Weight of authority ainono: my 
friends, as well as my foes, in relijrions opinions. Mildness, 
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humUity, charity, and sympathetic love for the saffering 
are far from making np the full list of virtues demanded by 
a high morality. I venture to contend that the moral 
teachings of Jesus are very objectionable, and that no 
man can live by them, or should endeavor to live by 
them. They are, indeed, mild and kind in spirit, but 
they err as much in iiieulcatinp: humility, as did Moses upon 
the other side in encooraging his followers to hate and des- 
pise and avoid all Gentiles. The founder of Christianity 
could not tolerate the old Hebrew law of " an eye for an eye '', 
and " a tooth fi>r a tooth ", and *' blood for blooci '' — t»vcu 
if the first blood had been shed accidentally or justifiably ; 
but he taught that the child must submit to the }>arent, 
the wife to the husbnnd, the servant and the slave to the 
master, and the subject to the ruler ; and all this uncondition- 
ally. His teaching will appear more clearly from the texts : 
Servants must obey their masters. Eph. VI. 5. 7 ; Col, 
IIL 22 ; l. Tim. VL 1 ; Tit. II. 9 ; 1, Pet. H. 11. 

•• Servants (>l)ev in ull things voiir nia'=-tor>." 07. ///. 22. 

*• liet as nianv SiTvants as are iunlor the voke count their own 
nuL^trn? as worthv of all honor." 1. Tun. 17.1. 

*• Exhort servants to l)c olnxlient to their own nia^iler?, and t«i 
plea.-e them well in all things." Titn.^ 11. 9. 

"Servants lx» subiect to vour masters with all f«iir : not onlr to 
the gool and gintlo, but al-o to the t'rowarJ." 1. Ptttr 11. \^. 

^Vic€s must oheii their husbands. Eph. V. 22 — 24. 33 ; 
Col. II .IS ; Ti^'lf. 5 ; 1. Pet. IIL 1. 

•• A man imlixtl * * is the imain^ and crlorv of 0»^1 : bat the 

* 

w(>man is the trlory of the man. For tiie m:m L* nil i»f th»- woman, 
but the woman of the man. NeithiT was the man crv-atc-^l for the 
woman, but tlie woman lor th«' man." 1. Ctir. XI. 7 — *J. 

"Iho li«'ail nf iviTv man is Christ, and the hea»l of iho woni:ia 
is the man." 1. O..-. A7. 2. 

It would appear from these texts that as Jesu< nifdiatt^s 
between man and (iod, so does the hnsban«l nitdiate U^ 
tween the woman and Jesus. Is it proper f«>r woni»-n to 
}.ray to Ik? saved for the sake of our Lord Jesus Chri>t T 
.Should it not be "for the sake of Our Lor«i, my hu-barid" 

The people must vheij the priest, ^lat. X. 14 ; Lu/.e X. 16: 

1, Cor. n. I 

• Olvv ihtm that have rule over vou. and submit v.urjsc'.ri*. 
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for they wiXch for yoor sovb, as they that most gtwe aocoant** 
Hib. XIIL 7. 17. 

Subjects must obey their Rulers. 

•• Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers : For there 
u no power but of God ; the powers that be are ordaiiied of God 
[Tvraots, deou^rogroes and fools included]. \Vliosoerer therefore 
rcsisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they that 
resist shall reed re to themselves damnation." Rom. XIII. 1. 2. 

'^Ife [the ruler] is the minister of God to thee ibr good." 
Rom. XIII. 4. 

** Pat them in mind to be subject to principdities and powers, 
to obey magistrati^s." Titus III. 1. 

" Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the I^ord's 
sake : whether it be to the king as supreme ; or unto governors ad 
onto then that arc sent bv hira.'* 1 Pder II. 13. 14. 

Pray an<i gi^-e thanks " for kings and for all that are in author- 
ity." 1, Tim. 11. 2. 

Altn must nevtr resist oppression. 

** I say unto you that ye resist not evil ; but whosoever shall 
smite thee ovi thy right chcxfk, turn to him the other also. And if 
any man will sue thee at law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thv cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thoc to go a mile, go 
with him twain." Mat. V. 39-42, 

** Unto him that smiteth thee on one cheek, ofier also the other ; 
and of him that taketh away thy goods ask them not again." Luke 
VL 29. 30. 

*• Being persecuted, we suffer it" 1 Cor. IV. 12. 

** (*hn>t also FufTered for us, leaving us an example, that vc 
should follow his steps." 1. Pdtr II. 21. 

These precepts may appear to be full of the spirit of 
loTC and hainility ; they may appear very beautiful, and 
purely philanthropic ; but, if pat in practice by any lartre 
community of men, they would be productive of more evil 
than the bloody co<le of Moses. It they l)e true, all politi- 
cal and social institutions are established witii Jehovah's 
approval ; all magistrates, all heads of families, all slave- 
oirners — indeed, all persons having power to injure another 
or compel him to service — are appointed to their positions 
by him ; and however evil they may appear to be, it is still 
the doty of every Christian to submit, and when smitten on 
one cheek, to turn the other. Tiie Christian should presume 
that the possession of power by the wicke<i is destined fur 
some good purpose by ao inscrutable Providence, whoifo 
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ways are beyond human ken ; and that tbe oppression of 
the righteous is the chastening which He inflicts apon those 
whom he loveth. Against the human instrument who in- 
flicts this chastening, the sufferer has no right to revolt and 
take np the sword. It is tme that the Jews did revolt 
against their heathen oppressors, into whose hands they bad 
been given by Jehovah, and he approved their condoct, and 
secured their success, but this was not nntil he was satisfied 
that their repentance was thorough and sincere, and thai 
the chastening was sufficient. Besides, one of -the purposes 
of Jesus in coming to earth was to notify the people that the 
old system of doing business was abrogated. And, accord- 
ingly, we find that these precepts of non-resistance to evil, 
because all '' the powers that be [whether political, social, 
or physical], are ordained of God'' are clear and onmistake- 
able in meaning, coupled with no qualifications, conditioos, 
or limitations, put forward in the most prominent portions 
of the New Testament ; announced very broadly in the Svr- 
nion on the Mount, repeated fre(]uently and by the highest 
aulhoritics, such as Jesus, Paul and Peter, and never coo- 
tnidicted expressly or impliedly by the letter or spirit of the 
Gospel, or by the conduct of any one recognized in it. as of 
authority. Jesus says " Resist not evil ;" Paul says ** There 
is no power but of God -" Peter commands, *' Submit your- 
selves to every onliuance of man." In no place does the 
Kew Testament say or imply that if Christians I>eoutragcou>ly 
oj)pressed, and can easily relieve themselves of the yoke, with 
little pain to any one, they may resort to force to obtain the 
relief ; but it docs say that, if the Christain be smitten on 
one check, he must '* offer'' the other. 

The Evangelists, as interjireted by orthodox commentiw- 
tors, tell us ostensil)ly, in accordance with divine inspirut.«Hi, 
that the omnipotent and all-wise God came down to earth 
to redeem mankind from sin, and to tcicli pure morality «nd 
religion, and lived, as a man, among men, thirty-three years. 
They have })reserved four separate records of his actions, 
which, of course, we must presume fn*m his divine natun', 
to have been faultless, and to have been intended as exaiu- 
)»ks fur all men. And Peter expressly refers the Christian'? 
to the model set before them — ** Christ also suffered for u«. 
leaving us un example, that ye should follow his steps.'' As 
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Peter says, Jesus " suffered ;" be was subjected bj evil men 
to oppression, pain, ipiominy and death, and he submitted : 
be ** suffered ^" and never, in the whole course of his life did 
he resist any evil offered to liiiu ; bitter as was the cup of 
death, unjustly as it was offered to him, gladly as he would 
have rejected it, able as he was, by a word, to call twelve 
legions of angels from heaven to liis rescue, and to overthrow 
instantaneously the whole Roman power, incalculably benefi- 
cial as might have t>een his continued residence and teaching 
among men, he offered no resistance ; he submitted to 
all the evil which his enemies saw fit to inflict on him ; and 
no Christian can find a word in the New Testament to jus- 
tify him for acting otherwise. Letter and spirit, precept 
and example, — all concur in commanding befievers of the 
Gospel to submit, without resistance, to the rod of the tyrant 
and the lash of the master. The tyrant and ttie master are 
the ministers **of God to him for good.'' 

That It is impossible for men in general ever to be gov- 
erned by such doctrine, is plain to every sensible man, from 
the teachings of every-<lay experience, as well as from those 
of universal history ; and it is also ))lain that it would l>e 
highly injudicious for one man or a few men alone to adopt 
such principles. " Make yourself sheep," says the proverb, 
** ond the wolves will eat you." The moment, it is known, 
that I act on the principle of non-resistance to evil, that 
moment I am doomed to spoliation and slavery ; and so it 
would be with any man, or community, or nation of men. 
Few men have attempted to practice the principle ; perhaps 
DO one ever succeeded in avoiding gross violations of it. All 
would be almost irresistably tempted at times to act like the 
Quaker jmssenger, in a shipof-war, who, during a l)attlo 
with a vessel of an enemy, seeing a hostile sailor climbing 
op the side of the vessel by a ro|)e, hastily seized a hatchet 
and cut the rope, remarking, " Friend, thee can have that 
rope, if thee wishes." 

The doctrine of pa.<;sive submission is so absurd, so evi- 
dently unfit for observance in practical life, that the thinker 
Is apt to sjiy, '* Certainly, Jesus never meant any such 
thing : he spoke figuratively : he intended only to teach 
the evil effects of greedy srHishness, the wicked ntss ol 
hastj appeals to force ; he sought only to impress on the 
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minds of his followers, as forcibly as possible, the dntj o* 
generoas self-sacrifice for the good of others, the increased 
happiness which would result to the race from the adoption 
of Lindliness in all intercourse with our fellows. His words 
do not say this, but he must have meant it. He meant 
something, and any other meaning would be absurd." Bat 
this interpretation is in no wise warranted by the language 
of Jesus, which has a plain meaning, and that meaning 
made yet plainer by the commentary of bis conduct. To 
assert that Jesus in saying " resist not efil " intended to 
teach no more submissiveness to oppression than was prae- 
tised by Aristides or Socrates, would be as unreasonable 
as to say that Moses in ordering the Jews to slay all the 
males, and married women of a heathen tribe, and to sare 
the virgins /or concubines, intended only to inculcate a 
proper spirit of self-defense. Besides, we shall hereafter 
see (chapter XY^, that this doctrine of non-resistance to 
evil, absurd and impracticable for the active members of 
modern civilized society, was natural, and even absolutely 
necessary for Jesus. It may be said that earth would be 
a paradise, if all men were to practice love and non-resist- 
ance as taught in the New Testament ; but what folly to 
talk of this, when it can never occur I Gospels should be 
suited to men as they are. 

It has been said that the order to ** obey God rather 
than man •' ( Ads V. 29J requires resistance to tyrants. 
But the idea that '* resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God" far from being contained in the Xew Testament, is 
contrary to its whole spirit. The subjects are bound to 
submit to every punishment inflicted on them, and to obey 
every order from their government, except in case such 
order should require them to violate the express law of 
God, as contained in the Bible. The circumstances, under 
which the phrase ** obey God rather than man '^ was u.'sed, 
show this to be the sentiment of the apostles. The hijrh priest 
forbade Peter to preach the Gospel, but Peter disol»eyed 
that order, because it was in conflict with the expres-V or- 
der of Jesus, ** Preach the Gospel to every creatcre " 
(Mark XVI. 15) ; and after preaching, he justified himseli 
by saying it wa^j necessary to obey God rather than man. 
And when " Peter and some companions were beaten" for 
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Tiolatiug the order of the chief priest, thej did not pray 
to Jehovah for a legion of angels to resist the evil, but 
they suffered it, and went away '* rejoicing that they were 
coauted worthy to snffer shame for His sake'' (Ads. V. 
41). So too, Christians now-a-days, who by works of up- 
rightness, benevolence and industry, are endeavoring to 
preach the Gospel of Jesus and its beneficent influences, 
should, if oppressed by evil-doers, far from thinking* of 
resistance, submit to the evil, and rejoice that they are 
counted worthy to suffer shame for His sake. A man may 
preach with deeds as well as with words : and the same 
code of morality should govern the preacher and the 
worker. In obeying God rather than man, the Christian 
must not presume to seek for God's commands out of his 
Bible : if he goes to his own conscience, he declares the 
Bible to be a defective code : he trespasses on the domain 
of the Infidel, who says the inner moral sense is a surer 
guide than the traditions, written or unwritten, of rude 
and barbarous ages. If the Christian goes to his con- 
science in one case, he may as well go in all cases : if his 
conscience decides that the moral teaching of the Bible is 
incomplete, that something, which should be there, is omitted, 
be may as well say that things, which^are there, ought to 
have been omitted. When the Christian wishes to know 
God's commands, he must go to the Bible only, the revela- 
tion of God's entire will, and he must look, first of all, to 
the words and deeds of Jesus, and be guided by them, 
with all submissiveness, sternly suppressing any thought 
of imperfection, which may arise in his corrupt reason or 
coDscience. 

§ 76. The New Testament makes poverty a virtue. Jesus 
had a gn'cat dislike for the accumulation of wealth ; he de- 
nounced it as a great stumbling block in the way of salva- 
tion, and an offense which should be recompensed by eternal 
pains in the future life. 

** How hardlv shall they that have riches enter the kioirdom of 
heaven ;. Marl. X. 23. 

" It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich roan to enter the kioj^iom of heaven ''. Mat. XIX. 24. 

** Sdl alt that thoa host, and di^ttribatc unto the poor, and thou 
tUa have treasure m bea\'en ". Luke XVIII. 22. 
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" Lay not up for yoursclvps treasures upon earth m * * m 
Take no thoupriit for your life, what ye shall eat, or wliat ye nhall 
drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. 4^ 4^ ♦ # 
Behold the fowls of the air : for they sow not, mnther do they reap, 
nor gather into barns, yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they ? * * * ♦ Take, therefore, 
no thought for the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for 
the^ things of itself". Mat. VI. 19. 25. 2(1. 34. 

*" lilessed be ye poor, for yours is tlie kingdom of God ". Luke 
VL 20. 

** But wo unto you that are rieh I for yo have received year 
consolation ". LvJic VL 24. 

'* There was a certain rich man. which was clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day ; and a certain 
nameil Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desir> 
ing to 1)0 fill with the crumbs which fell from the rich man s table : 
moreover the dogs Ciime and licketl his sores. And it came to pan 
that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into Abraham ■ 
bosom. The rich man also died, and was buried ; and- in hell lifted 
up his eyes, being in torments, and sivth Abraliam afar off. and 
I^z;iriis in his bosom. And ho crieil and said, * Father Abndiaio, 
have morcy on nie, and Si'iul Laz;irus. that he may dip the lip of 
his linger in water, and cool niyt''iigue : for 1 am tormented in thrs 
flame \ Hut Abraham said. • Son. nnu'inlxT tliat thou in thy life 
nreivedst thy gooil thinus. and likewise Lizarus evil thini^^. bat 
now he is comforted, jftd thou art tormented ". Luke \VL 19-25. 

The moaning of these textf^ is plain, and it is not con- 
tradicted, limitiMl, or cpMlified by any others in the New 
Testament. The Son of Man bad not where to lay his 
bead ; the apostles had nothing save one garment, u staff, 
and a pair of sandals. The injunction of poverty was a*!- 
dresscd to all ; obedience to it was essential ; and a young 
man, who had, so far as np|>ears, fulfilled all the reqoin^ 
ments of the law in regard to love for God and man, was 
not received among the disciples, because he would not st»ll 
nil his pro|)crty, and distribute it to the |>oor (Luke XVIIL 
18-2*2 ). Jesus sj)okc of John, the Baptist, who had been 
a hermit, living in the wilderness, and eating nothing save 
grasshoppers and wild honey, as a prophet, than whom 
there was none greater born of woman ; and by this decla- 
ration, ho might well be understood as approving the asi-t^ 
lie's mode of life. The early Christians aj»i>ear to have 
done the ir utmost to regulate their practice by the pre- 
cepts of Jesus : " All that believed were together, and had 
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all things iu common : and sold all their possessions and 
goods, and purted them to all men, as every man had 
need " (Ads 11. 44. ih). The persons who did thus, were 
the immediate apostles and disciples of Jesus. 

How little regard is paid, among the most zealous 
Cliristians of this age, to Christ's prohibition of the accu- 
Dmlation of riches, is known to every one. The Christians 
are right, ami Jesns is wrong. The voice of this age de- 
clares that poverty is not a duty, but on the contra f}', 
yhiTC it can l)e avoided, a decided violation of duty. Tho 
teaching of Jesus on this point is not so admirable as that 
of Johnson, who says *' Resolve not to be poor. What- 
ever you have, spend less. Poverty is an enemy to human 
htt|)pini*9s. It often destroys liberty, makes some virtues 
difficult, and some impracticable". Morality requires a 
man to lay up treasures in this world, not extreme wealth, 
but still wealth. A high sense of morality does not require 
m rich man to despoil himself of all his property ; in fact, 
such a spoliation would justly be regarded iu ordinary 
ca.<^.*8 as an immoral act. The Christian father and Chris- 
tian mother ordinarily make the art of accumulating riches 
Uie great study of their children, and tell them to bond 
every energy to that point ; and with every additional 
thouziaud dollars accumulated and secured, the parents' re- 
joicing and pride in their children increase, utterly regard- 
less of the teaching of their Gospel that it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of Heaven. 

§ 77. Jtsus makes a virtue of celibacy. One of the prin- 
cipal inducements for the accumulation of property, as felt 
liy civilized men generally in this age — the supply of the 
wants of wife and children — was not recogiii-sed as j)ro|KT 
by Jesus. lie never taught that ''every honest man bhould 
Wive " ; he nev^<r told his disciples to marry ; never liintetl 
to them that it was their duty to multiply their sjK'cies. 
He himself was not married. So far as we know, ixme of 
his a|>ostlcs marrie<l, after they had l)cen chosen. Those 
of hi> disciples, who were married, must haw diserted ihiir 
wives to follow him : for women certainly could not troop 
about the CH>untry us Jesus and his apostles did. The rela- 
tion of marriage has so much iuflueucc u|)Ou society, aitd 
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saggests itself to the moralist so often, that we cannot snp- 
pose Jesus omitted to approve of it, merely out of over- 
Fight. The omission must have been owing to the fart 
that he considered abstinence from sexual gratification a 
virtue. He prohibited divorce, except for adultery of tkt 
ttnft, but did not recommend marriage. He seems not only 
to have considered celibacy a virtue, bat even self-castra- 
tion. In his Sermon on the Mount, after saying that a lust- 
ful glance is adultery at heart, he goes on to say : 

" If thy right eye ofiend thee, plock it out, and cast it froB 
thee : for it is profitable for thee, that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast iMo bell ^. Md. 
V. 27-30. 

Tlie meaning of this cannot well be misunderstood, when 
the context is considered. The meaning of it is — Prefer 
castration to adnltery of the heart. Nothing else can be 
made out of it, if it have any meaning at aU. Moralists 
recommend marriage : Jesus docs not. Once, while he whs 
discoursing upon tlie law of divorce, his disciples said unto 
him : 

" * If the case of the man ho so with his wife [if no rorannes?, 
vice, or crime, other than adultery, will justify hira in abandoning 
her:] it Is not ^^0(h1 to marry.' 15ut he said onto thcra, * All im*n 
cannot receive this savinjr. save thcv to whom it is iriven. For 
there are some eunuchs which wen* so born from their mother's 
womb : and then^ are s«)me eumichs wliirh were nxwU^ euunchs of 
men : and there l>e eunuchs which have made thcmseh-es eunnchs 
for the kinirdom of heaven*? s:ike. He that is able to receive it, 
let him receive it.' " Mat. XIX. 10-12. 

Such is his whole answer to the qnestion of his disciples, 
whether it is good to marry. Certniidy, no man of sense 
can he so blind as to misunderstand his meaning ; his ad- 
vice to his hearers is very clearly to the effect that all wh«> 
had nerve enough, shouhl use their knives. Did he pnn*- 
tise u|K>n his own precept ? Was he '* able to receive ** his 
own teaching ? 

Paul did not view the question in precL<vlT the same 
liirht, but in a similar one. lie never advise<i his convirts 
** for the kingdom of heaven's sake ^ to perfonn a sunrical 
operation on themselves. He advised the unmarried to 
abide in that condition, but *' if they cannot contam, let 
them marry : for it is better to marry than to burn ^ (iC^r 
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YIL 8. 9). Women are good plasters to cure bams ; — that 
is Paul's doctrine. With him, " the sole reason * for mar- 
riage is that a man may, without sin, vent his sensual de- 
sires. He teaches that bxtt for this object it would be 
better not to marry. He wishes that all were in this re- 
spect as free as himself, and calls it a special gift of God. 
lie does not enconrage a man to desire a mutual soul in- 
timately to share griefs and joys : one in whom the con- 
fiding heart can repose, whose smile shall reward and soft- 
en toil, whose smile shall beguile sorrow. He does not 
seem aware that the fascinations of woman refine and 
chasten society : that virtuous attachment has in it an ele- 
ment of respect, which abashes and purifies, and which 
shields the soul, even when marriage is deferred : nor yet 
that the onion of two persons, who have no previous affec- 
tion can seldom yield the highest fruits of matrimony, but 
often leads to the severest temptation. How should he 
have known all this ? Courtship before marriage did not 
exist in the society open to hiin : hence he treats the pro- 
priety of giving away a maiden, as one in which her con- 
science, her likes and dislikes, are not concerned ( Cor. VII 
37,38). If the law leaves the parent ** power over hi.s 
own will " and imposes no necessity to give her away, Paul 
decidedly advises to keep her unmarried. The author of 
the ApocalypsCf a writer of the first century, who was re- 
ceived in the second as John the apostle, holds up a yet 
more degrading view of the matrimonial relation. In one 
of his visions he exhibits 144,000 chosen saints, perpetual 
attendants of 'the Lamb', and places the cardinal point 
of their sanctity in the fact that * they were not defiled 
with women' but * were virgins' (i2«?. XIV. 4). Mar- 
riage therefore is defilement ! " 

§ 78. The BihU degrada woman. The Christians assert 
that the elevated position of woman, in civilized nations, is 
owing to the influence of the Bible. This is one of those 
wild asjsertions which have attained credit because many are 
interested in making them, and few have denied their truth 
or attempted to show their falsehood. Where are those 
Biblical passages which declare the woman to be the equal 
of the man ? which declare that her rights and feelings are 
* F. W. Nkwmax. rhMet of FaiUi. 
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UK Fflcred ns his ? which drclarc that her soal is as precious 
as ills ? Where are the passapres in which the prophets or 
ajKjslles addresjied themselves to the women, as a distinct 
class, except when commanding them to submit to their 
hiislmiids ? There are none. 

There is, or has been, scarcely a nation, which has risen 
aliove the barbarous state, that did, or do<s, not tnat il» 
women as well, or l)etter, than the ancient Jews did. UndiT 
the Mosaic law, a man might take ns many wires as he 
could jret ; he could take as many concubines — free or slate 
— as he could support ; and he might divorce his wife at his 
own pleasure. The only limit to his right of divorce wa< 
that he must give the discarded wife a paper, declaring that 
he had discarded her, — a ceremony which, as it appears to 
me, instead of being a favor to her, was only adding insult 
to injury. The language of Moses is as follows : 

'* When a man hath taken a wife and married her, and it come 
to |xijv> that ?lk' t'pd no favor in hi? ( yes. W-miise ho hath frKxnd 
some »f^K/t>N...<x< [!] in her : then h*t him write her a biil of divorres 
nient. an«l n'wv ii her in her hand, and s<ih1 her out of his hoose." 

Dcut. .v.v/r. 1. 

The (livoree is tlins mndo a matter of unliniitctl discre- 
tion witli the iiu>liand ; \v1miu ver he niiirlit pretcn«l to find 
some imcJtuinifss in luT, he inijjht ** .<»iid her out of his 
house." No niail»T how true «he miirht have l)efn to him ; 
no inattrrlM»w niinh property she might have brouirht to him: 
no luattiT how many ehihlren she niiL'^lit have lK.»nie to him : 
no niatUT hcw oM aiid trier.dltss and j»oor >he niisrht lie ; — 
th«* hu>b:in»i miirlit >tiil turn her adrift n|M>n an uneharitai.lo 
woihl. A< for llie \\oiiian. >he was so low an«l help- 
h'^s, that it was not su}»jK.>>ed thai slie cc»nld want to l«v 
dlNonetl in any ca>e : or at hast no amount of ill-treatnieut 
on the part ol* lier hu>baiid wonhl enab]»» her to g<t a 
divorce. Tliere is n«>thing to show that the Jewish practve 
wa.> ln^tter than the Mosaic prin^'ept. in reirard to ih** treat- 
ni( lit of women. David di^^carded his wife, Michal, l»ecan>e 
sh<- hiuirlicd at the absuni fiirur*' which he cut dancinir na- 
ked in the streets : and this was a wife to whom be was 
unthT partieular ol>lig:itions. The fact is reconied, withoot 
ft vor«l of <lisa]»probatinn, in the saen*d history. The wo- 
nivn uho are nivnliojutl in the I»ible wiili iho hi^rhost tenn< 
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of praise, to whose history the most space is devoted, 
are not sach as to give us a vcrj high conception of the 
Jewish ideal-women. Who are tlie heroines of the Old 
Testament ? What great development of womanlj chanu> 
ter was there, under tlie immediate superintendence of 
Jehovah ? Esther is n fictitious cliaracter, and not an admir- 
mhlc one at that. P.uth was a simple conntry-girl, who 
CTffit at night — iiin«»cently enongh, perhaps — to the be<l of 
a male relative. The only Old Testament heroines, of dis- 
tinct moral character, areJael, the treacherous munlress, and 
Rahab, the harlot traitress. * These be thy Gods, O Israel!'' 

And what did Jesus or Paul do to alter these Mosaic 
precepts, or condemn the Jewish practices ? The sum total 
of all their alterations was that Jesus prohibited divorce 
at the discretion of the husband, and ordered that it should 
be granted only for adultery — that is adultery of the wife. 
Jesus, like Moses, made no provision whatever to grant a 
divorce on application of the wife. She might consider 
herself fortunate if a man would receive her under his pro- 
tection. Under the New, as under the Old Testament, the 
husband has the right to Ijcat his wife, and enforce obedi- 
ence to his commands by any means which may ap|)ear to 
him to be necessarr. His dominion is of the same nature, 
and comes from the same source, with that of the political 
ruler and the slaveliolder. He is commanded to '* do to 
others as ho would have others do to him :*' but like the 
other two, he is left to interpret tlie maxim as he pleases. 
If he s(^^ fit to heat his wife, she must not only submit, 
but submit uiKrompiainingly. We kiiow that huslmnds 
were in the habit of lK>atiug their wives in the time o! 
Ji>sas : was it a |»mctice in which morality was not cou- 
cenieil ? or was it ben<satli his notice ? 

I shall not make a long argument to show that the op- 
pression of woman is immoral or that tlieir elevation to 
•ocial freedom, aiMl (quality with man, are among the 
jrreatcst aids and safeguanls for the welfare of society. 
ITm-sc are trutlis, which though their force is not fully ap- 
prehende<l, yet require no ]»roof in this lxx)k. 

§ 79. The moralify of the Bible is iltftdivt for the want 
of an fijufsi'itm of the fttntitimrHtal rights of indiri/iu^il 
So man can attain to a high morality, without pre- 
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Tiouslj posscssiDg a clear idea of his own and bis fellow'B 
political and social rights. Mildness, humilitj, and kind- 
ness of external manner in ordinary intercourse, submission 
to insults and injuries^ chnstity, (lecuniarj liberality to the 
poor, and contempt of riches, will not suffice. In additioo 
to these, it is necessarj to comprehend the rights of per- 
sonal liberty, self-government, self-defense, and social equal- 
ily. He, who believes that slavery exists m accordance 
with divine law, can never be just to the slaves, no matter 
with what degree of mildness he may treat them, lie, who 
believes that a tyrant has a "right divine to govern wrong,'' 
cannot be just to the sul)ject. He, who thiiikks that i>olyg- 
nmy is a laudable custom, in a moral point of view, can 
not be just to the women oppressed and degraded by it. 
He, who denies the right of resisting evil, cannot be just to 
those who are in arms to defend their rights. No man 
can be just to others, without knowing what justice to 
himself requires, and witliout demanding and enforcing that 
justice. He who submits to a very unjust act, ami con- 
fesses that duty requires him to submit, while he has abun- 
dant means to resi>t successfully, commits an offense airainst 
humanity. He encourages injustice, and weakens the 
force of those sanctions, without which morality never has 
bi'cn and never can be maintained among men. He, who 
habitually grants to others more than they are entitled to, 
and makes his grants in a slavish manner, encouraires them 
to over-estimate their rights and to commit injustice again. 
All our highest ideals of just m<'n, (such as Epaminondas, 
Arist ides and Tiinoleon among the Greeks), were min wlu> 
had thought long and seriously of their rights and duties, 
and who were scarcely less strenuous and exacting, in de- 
manding and enforcing their rights than in performing 
their duties. That a knowledge of our rights is requisite 
for a high morality is iujplied in the phrase "Do to other* 
as you would have them do to you.'' The first question is, 
what should others do to you. . 

A high morality demands words as well as <le<Mls. It 
r( (juires not only that a man's actions shall be just, but al>o 
iiiiit he shall counsel and encourage others to do justice, 
tiiat he shall give his moral sup]>ort to every one who jht- 
forn s his duties and exacts his rights. The man, who is 
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notoriously and deeply oppresised, has not only a right to 
resist op|>resi«ion, but he has also a right to an active ex- 
pression of public opinion in his favor. The denial of liiH 
rights by the [»ublic, their indifference to his sufferings, and 
their failure to approve Lis conduct, are offenses against 
8ocictvand n:oralitv. 

But all the deeds and words required to support the 
cau.se of justice, are not matters which come intuitively to 
the human mind. The love of justice is an innate faculty, 
but the re(|uiremonts of justice, the rules of morality, are 
only to !>e understood, after long and deep study of the 
varied relations of life : and tliis is true not only of the 
minute rules, but even of some of what we ordinarily con- 
sider the first principles of justice. Tlie ancient Hebrew, 
whose brother had been killed, was bound to slay the 
homicide, though the first slaying was accidental or justifi- 
able. Many of the Thugs never supposed that thuggee 
was wrong : and writers on Ilindostan say that a Thug was 
never known to offentl a woman's modesty, before killing 
her. The vast majority of the Sudrus of Ilindostan do not 
believe that any inju>tice is done them by the iustitutions 
which ke<'p their caste in a state of the most abject inferior- 
ity and subjection to the Brahmins. Many of the women, 
slaves, and subjects of the present day, oppressed by polit- 
ical and social inequality, do not doubt the absolute right 
of their masters to govern them as they are governed. 
ScHTates did. and openly, without shame, s|)oke of deeds, 
which we dare not mention. Many Spartans, who intendeil 
to do no niore than was just, sup|)osed that a successful and 
well-managed theft by a boy, was very commendable : and 
if aske<i why they did not treat others, as they would wish 
to l>e triated, they would have replied, that they did : 
that if a bov could steal anvthincr from them without de- 
tection at the time, he would \w doing right, and they 
would ap[>laud him for it. And they would have defended 
with <M.|iv;(it.rable plausibility the morality of stealing iu 
their c<»mmunity. Tiiey would have shown the iKMiefils of 
watchfulnes'*. and acut* ness dtvehiprtl by ihi ir system, and 
the evil influ* n<*es of the ac«umuhitinn of great wealth in 
the hands <»f a f « w fMUiilies, as e.\«niplified in neighlK»ring 
states, and the hellisliness, luxury, d* generate habits and 
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want of pntriotism, wliich penorally flowed from a Rvstera 
colcnlatcd to encournji^e individuals to pive all their time 
and onerpiea to the increase of pecuniary wealth. 

The code of morality in the New Testament is defective, 
because it fails to set forth the fundamental rifi^hts of man, 
and his pnrtiouhir duties Jesus never siiid expressly or l»y 
implication, that personal lit)erty, |iolitical and social (H|tmi- 
ity, religious toleration, and a share in the soil, iu the ac- 
cumulated property of former ages, are inalienable human 
rights. He never spoke of the moral progress of the ract», 
a confulence in which is a not unimi>ortant aid to the 4*ause 
of morality. Ilis moral rnles were very scanty and iHit 
much, if at all, su|)erior to tho^e of contemporary or earlier 
teachers in heathen lands. His valuable moral teachin«r 
was limited to the phrase, *' Do unto others as yon wouhi 
have them do unto you " ; but this was a general pni:rip1o 
which the greatest tyrant could proclaim while oppres^ini; 
his subj(vts, ami di'dare that Ins tvrannv and cnultv 
were just an<l necessary for the preservation of order and 
good govfTuinent. This general principle m ly 1h» inter- 
preted, and is interpreted, to justify the greatest wrou^rs. 
Millions of slaves are held in deep ignorance. sn|»erstition, 
and moral debasement, by Christian masters, who assiTl 
that justice to the slavi' re(|uires, that he should l»e li'ld in 
hereditary bofidage. The moralist mnst not stop mi ihe 
maxim ** Be ju<t.*' Tiiat maxim is not new: man learns 
it so si>on as he arrives at consciousness a"? a moral beiuir. 
as a member of societv. Tiie moralist was not uiA^^it'^l lo 
announce it. It is the neivs<arv teachiut: of an innate 
m^iral sense, whieh is never wanlinu: to a sane man, and 
the active influence of which niav or mi'.rht In.* seen in i)je 
conduct of everv tribe ot" men, who live or have ever \i\\'\. 
The moralist i< needed to set foriii particularly what ju^lity 
is : and without that txi>osition. there is no gnat moral 
coile : and for the want of such an exjwsition, the New 
Testament is deftvtive. 

Christian morality, as the mon^lity of the most enlight- 
ened nations of our aire is termeil, is said bv Christians to 
l>e the oftsprin-JT — the natural and neL*ess;iry off>prin»r — of 
the New Testament ; but it reallv doe< not owe its «njm 
(u any ^uch source It has grown uitli our |N^l«iU'al ;iiiJ 
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Focial institations in a perfectly nntaral and ^rradaal devel- 
opment through many aires ; and it will continae to prow, 
l>ecomiiif? better and purer as men become freer from super 
stitiou, i^nonince, and political, social, and pecuniary l>oiid- 
ajje. Our morality is better than that of our forefathers 
three centuries ngo ; and that of cnliphtcned nation** in two 
c«'iituric8 from this time, will be PU|ierior to ours. Onr mo- 
rality is the product of the coTnbine<nnflaeoce of onr natural 
character and education, and it has proirressod, not only to 
a considerable extent without the aid of the Bible, but even 
in despite of it. If it were due only to the Bible, we should 
know no such thinp as progress in morality ; the moral code 
of the Christian world in the XlXth century should be the 
aame as it was in the XVlh ; whereas we know that there 
has Ihtu a very prent change. Christians think that their 
Gospel, as the Word of God; mn-'t teach what is riji^ht, and 
they torture its meaning to suit their ideas. Thus, while 
the Bible condemns women, slaves and subjects to hopeless 
and unresisting submission to their condition, many of the 
ablest Christian moralists deny its plain signification on 
these points, and assert that the influence of their Gospel 
has lx»en, and always will be the most effective agent to 
overthrow all kinds of poIiti(*al and social bondaire ; and 
just as the progress of mental enlightenment and pecuniary 
prosfierity bring with them a purer morality, just at that 
rate do they claim additional merit for the Bible. That 
book hapf>ens to Ikj receive<I as divinely inspired among the 
most enlightened and moral nations ; but it has never fMa<lc 
them what they are. We h^ve no right to complain of th<j 
]{ible, as a human com|>osition, l)ecanse faith in it has not 
prevented the delmsement of Mexico, or did not prevent 
the mental darkness and moral degradation of Southern 
Kurofie during the dark ages. The su|>erior enlightenment 
and morality of the Saracens of S\m\n as compired with the 
whole Christian world, in the Ninth and Tenth centuries 
after Jesus, was not owing to the Koran ; nor was the su- 
periority of the ancient Greeks and Romans over all con- 
temporary nations for many centuries owint; at all to the 
truth of their mythology. But^when the Bible is held forth 
M a divine revelation, wc must condemn it for the evils 
irhii'h it has failed to correct. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DOCTRINES NOT ORIGINAL. 

** T«xe Kunz A^ked if th^rw wm aaj aim 
word which expreMM th« proper em- 
dact of one'» whnl« life. Confactos [fiOO 
^ EC] rppl!<>d. * Will not the wonl dkM 
(love t] do it, i. e. do not to otherv vhat ' 
jou do n<*t wish them to do to joo." •— 
The Four Books. XV. 23.— rhuulo^i ty 
Ra. Dand CoUie. 

Coofadas wid. " I compile »ad tran«nit 
to poAteritT, but write not anrthinf 
new. I beUeTe and love tb« uMaenta, 
taking Iaou Pang (or tax pattern. > '— 
Same. VII. 1. 

§ 80. Were the doctrines of the Bihle origiiml with the 
authors of that book ? If they were, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that it is of a higher than human origin. The 
Bible was not written till men had lived many centuries 
upon the earth, nor till many studious and great men had 
thought deeply and written wisely of religion, morality, and 
civil government. Upon these and all similar subjects, ori- 
ginal ideas are scarce, and he who would in this day c^om- 
posc an eiitir<^ly new set of practicable rules for the action 
of men, under any and all circumstances in which they might 
be placed, would be almost entitled to recognition as an in- 
spired prophet. If, on the other hand, it appear that the 
ideas advanced in the Bible were not original with its 
authors, we shall be justified in presuming that the book is 
a mere fraudulent human compilation. Where would be 
the necessity or propriety of revealing from heaven some- 
thing that was previously known among men ? It has been 
said that, to induce men to observe the laws of morality, it 
was necessary that they should believe that these laws were 
directly sanctioned by the Almighty God, that their viola- 
tion wouhi be visited by his wrath and eternal vengi^ance, 
and that, to give this sanction, a revelation was rei|uired. 
This aririimeiit may be worthy of consideration, though it 
miLrht be used as well in favor of a counterfeit as of a gen- 
uine revelation. At least no one will deny that it would 
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be far more satisfactory to believers to have an entirely orig- 
inal revelation than to have a mere rehash of lonjr-recojr- 
nized truths. Unfortunately for the claims of the Bihle to 
be a God-given revelation, it does not contain one import- 
ant doctrine of a general character which can be proved to 
be original, while there is conclusive proof in regard to most 
of the prominent ideas, and strong evidence ns to the remain- 
der, to show that they were learned by the Hebrew pnv 
phets and Christian apostles from the priests and philoso- 
j»hers of the Heathen nations, or from that general sense 
of right and prouriety which is common to all mankind. 

§ 81. Chrismnity is a mere revamp of Boodhism. It is 
a creed cobbled together from ideas which had, for centuries, 
l>efore the time of Jesus, been extensively received in Hin- 
dostan, Greece, and other lands connected with Judeaby a 
frequent, if not a constant, intercourse. The evidence is at 
hand to sustain this assertion. 

No intelligent man can study and compare the systems 
of Boodhism and Christianity with each other, without be- 
ing astonished at their resemblance. Milnian and llemusat 
both sjwak of Boodhism as " the Christianity of the 
Eaiit" : forgetting, or wilfully shutting their eyes to tho 
fact, that the more projKT designation of the relation of 
these systems, according to the date of their origin, would 
be to stvle Christianitv " the Boodhism of the We.st." And 
8uch it really is — nothing more. Both religions have tho 
same universal, form-free character, the same mild n)oral- 
ity, similar speculative doctrines, and the same general 
system of church-organization : bi)th were foundiMl on the 
ruins of older creeds, marked by the same features of exelu- 
sivenos, harshness, ecclesiastical dominion, and popular sul>- 
jirtioii : lioth were first tan ji^ht to men hyinearnate, virgin- 
born G«m1s, who are lo4>ked upon by their respective 
followers as the ** Saviors'' of niankiml ; Ijoth have been 
adopted by numerous and unconnected nation*?; and each has 
gouKwhere near 300,000,000 nominal believers — a far 
greater number than any other form of faith ever has acquir- 
e<l, and prohably more than any other priest-born creed ever 
will aaiuire. 

Branniini.*«m was the foundation of ]ioo<lhism, as Judaism 
of Christianity. Under the Br.ihminic system, Brahma had 
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selected the Hindoos ^to be his peculiar poojl*. hf» rf*venled 
himself to them nione, lie taught them to }ii>iior and avoid 
nil foreigners, he selected one f:imily to furnish all the kings, 
and another to furnish all the priests, and he required the 
whole people to observe strictly a complicated cereraonial 
law, in which one of the prominent points was worship hj 
sacrifice. 

The Boodliists do not deny the divine origin of Drahniin- 
ism, but say it was suiwrseded by their later revelation. 
Boodhism teaches that all nations arc alike before God ; that 
its revelation is addressed to all mankin^ and ciin Xte ac- 
cepted by all on equal terms; that the faithful Boodliist must 
not abhor, but nmst love the foreigners ; that observance iif 
the Brahminic laws of sacrifice, of unclean meats, and the 
old religious ceremonies generally, confers no merit ; that the 
priesthood is confined to no one class ; and that the princi- 
pal virtues are love to God and man, faith, hamility, char- 
ity, and passive submission to oppression. The virtues of 
Jioodhism have the same ascetic cast as those of Chrisiiaii- 
ity The IJoodhists, like their WesttTu imitators, have a 
triune God, with a Savior for one of the divine jktsous. 

The life of this Savior, Stkya-Mnni, bears nmch simihir- 
itv to that of Jesus. He was an incarnate G(h1, and was 
born of a married virgin, of royal blood. Jle 8|H.'nt six 
years in the wihierness as a hermit, and, having l)een pnri- 
Ih'd by |XMuince, he wont to the |>opulous districts of lliu- 
dostan, and to the sacrt'd city of Benares, where he preachitl 
the gospel of Boodhism, wrought miracles, and made numer- 
ous converts. Sakva did not commit his d<K'trine to writ- 
ing, but after his death, his dis<Mplcs comj)ose<i numerous 
sacred books, containing records of his life and teaclh 



ings. 



Tliere is a strong resemblance between the government 
and ceremonies of the Boodhist and lloman Catholic 
Churches. "The monastic habit, holy water, counting ro- 
saries to assist in prayer, the ordinances of celibacy and 
fasting, and rccitingmasses for the dead, worship of relic's 
and canonization of saints are alike features i»f B<H>iliiism 
and Romanism. Botli burn candh-s, and incense and bells 
are much used in their temples: both teach a purgitory 
from which the soul can be delivereil by prayers, and u>^: a 
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dead lanpniBfTC for their liturgy and their priests pretend to 
work miracles." * 

The faith of l^oodha qircad as rapidly and as extensively, 
and by as peaceable means, as that of Christ, and found 
more fuiror In^yond the limits of its birthhind, than in it. 
The morality of Boodhism is praised by nearly all writers 
upon the system as little if at all inferior to that of Christian- 
ity, and its influence is said to have been very beneficent. 
There is abundant evidence of the truth of what is here 
Ktuted of Boodhism and its founder, and no learne<l man 
can deny or does deny that Sakya-Muni preceded Jesus by 
five hundriH] years. On these two |)oints all the late writ- 
ers on Boodhism, of the first reputation, are agreed — Hodg- 
son, Hardy, Ilemusat, Klaproth, Cunningham, Bjorustjerna 
and St. Hilaire. Every sensible mau will admit that the 
resemblance is so great, that the later system must be con- 
Mdered as a copy of the older one, if it can be shown that 
Jesus and the early Christians had any means of becoming 
acquainted with the doctrines of Sakya. That can be shown. 
Sakya said " My law is a law of mercy for all," and his disci- 
ples attached great importance to the conversion of the 
Gentiles — that is nations not of the Hindoo race. A great 
Boodhistic synod was held in the year 24 1 B. C. f which 
sent out nine missionaries, and these, it is reporte<l, made 
6,000,000 converts. Vast numbers of missionaries were 
sent out to far distant countries, and their enterprise and 
self-denial was little inferior to those of the later pioneers 
of Christianity. Traces of Bootlhistic doctrine in £aro|>e 
are to lie found in very early times. Bjornstjerna says 
that the Druids copied many of their doctrines from the 
Boodhists, whose faith they learned from PhaMiician tra- 
ders. The Woden of the Skandinavians is sup|K)sed by 
n^y authors to be identical with Boodha. It is certain 
that the Ikxxlhistic faith was known in Greece before the 
time of Jesus. ** The famous doctrines of Pythagoras " says 
Cunningham "arc iutensely Boodhistical." Pythagoras 
was copied by Plato, and Plato was copied by St. John. 
The expedition of Alexander [330 B. C] to the banks ol 

* WiLMAXft. Middle Kingdom. Hue. TravcU in TarUry. Vol, ! 
Ck. v. Vol, 2. Ch. II. Iff. 

f Alkxa7(i>kr Ci'XMyoiiAM. BhtlaA Topcs. Ch. X. 
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the, Gftnges brought the Greeks and the Hindoos into an 
iiitinintc ncquaiiitance with each other. The Essenes, a 
Jewish sect, with whom Jesas appears to have been inti- 
mate, derived many of their doctrines from the Boodhistd 
— a fact now generally admitted — and some anthors of rep- 
utation have described them as Boodhists. John the 
Baptist is supposed to have been a member of this sect. 

The teachin^'-s of the immortality of tlie soul and eternal 
rewards and punishments in a future life were not received 
in purity by the great body of the Boodhisls, but the Chris- 
tians could have copied them from many sources, more |>ar- 
ticularly from the Platonists. ** The Plutonic theok>j?y is 
wonderfully near to the Christian [why not say the Chris- 
tian is near to the Platonic — the new to the old ?] — in the 
tenets of the being, nature, name, qualities, and works of 
God ; and in the Platonic ethics, there is often an astonish- 
ing resemblance to the Christian, as in the doctrines in re- 
gard to the nature aud dignity of the soul, the nature and 
influencM) of sin, the nobility and essence of virtue, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and future reward^ and punishments".* 
Plato precedcnl Jesus by four centuries, and his teachinir^, 
within two centuries after his death, had spread to all the 
countries bordering on the eastern end of the Mediterra- 
nean. While the son of Marv was still in obscuritv, Pliilo, 
a Jew of Alexandria, was famous for his writings in which 
he set forth and defended the Platonic doctrines. 

§ S2. IVie Mosaic late teas a mere ropy from thf ^syp- 
tim. There was a wonderful similaritv l>'tween the relic- 
ions doilriues and ceremonies of the Jews and Egyptians 
— a similarity too great by far to |>ermit any reasonable man 
tu believe that those nations derived their creeds aud form-? 
from difftrent sources. This similaritv will reduce us to a 

m 

dileninsa — we must believe either that the Egyj^tians copi^eil 
fD->ni Moses, or that the latter copied from theformt-r: and 
if tlio Hebrew law-giver be proved to have obraine«i his 
i«iea> from the E*ryptians. we can hardly be exp^:^te«i to 
l»elieve that he got them from Jehovah. It was the com- 
mon btliof amonir the most intvllVent of the ancient Greeks 
th.it th» kingdom of Egypt, with its civil aud rellgioos 
forms, reached back into the most remote antiquitj, far 

* C. A«.-KCK.MA>(N. L>aft Christlicbe ia PUtcn. 
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earlier than any other nation near the Mediterrantan. 
Sach was the opinion of Solon (600 B. C.) one of the most 
learned men of his time, and he formed his opinion after 
conver.*inji^ with the priests of Memphis. When Hecatseus 
visited Egypt, the priests took him into a large consecrated 
chamber, and there showed him the wooden statues of all 
the high priests of the kingdom, three bnndred and forty- 
one in number, going back consecutively from his time to 
the foundation of the monarchy : and these statues had 
been made in the life-time of the respective originals, " who 
were all men and the sons of men ^. 

Tlie Etry])ti:ins had an elaborifte religious creed and a 
complex ceremonial. " Sn|)erstitiously attached to their 
sacred institutions, and professing a religion which admitted 
much outward show, the Egyptians clothed their ceremo- 
nies with all the grandeur of solemn pomp ; and the cele- 
bration of their religious rites was remarkable for all that 
human ingenuity could devise to render them splendid and 
impo^iing. They prided themselves on being the nation in 
which originated most of the sacred institutions afterwards 
common to other i>eople". * If the history of Abraham 
and h\< descendants, as given in GeneHs^ be tnie, the Jews, 
when they entered Egypt, were a few score of rude shep- 
herds, who had never dwelt in houses, or had a permanent 
place of residence, who were unskilleil in all the higher arts 
of civilized life, ignorant of letters, and destitute of enlight- 
ene<l, clear or positive ideas of religion or government. At 
this time (1700 B. C.) Egypt was already a kingdom of 
long .standing, containing a dense and prosj>erous agricul- 
tural population, long accustomed to dwell in houses, skille<l 
in the arts of peai-e and war, familiar with the use of hiero- 
glyphical letters, and living under social, |)olitical and relig- 
ious systems among the most complex ever devised by man. 
These facts are in substance asserte<l by all the great and 
celebrated men who have investigated the antiquities of 
Egypt. " It is indeed a remarkable fact that the first 
gUmfise we obtain of the history and manners of the Egyp- 
tians, shows us a nation already far advanced in all the arts 
of civilized life ; and the same customs and iitventions that 
prevailed in the Angustan age of the people, after the ac- 

t J. G. WiLKi.xsox. Manoer* and Customs of the A nciifnt EgrptiAoi 
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cession of the eighteenth dynasty are foond in the remote 
age of Osirtasen, the coteinporary of Jo^ph, Dor can there 
be any doubt that they were in the same ei? ilized state 
when Abraham Tisiteil the country ". * In the midst of 
this polished nation the Hebrews lived, poor, rude, engaged 
in an occupution particularly degrading in the eyes of the 
Etryptians, and finally reduced to nm^nditioDal slavery. 
Moses wtis bom on the bank of the Nile, he was bred in 
tlie f.imilv of the Pharaohs, and he could not have avoided 
leiiniing much of the (loHtics and n^Iigion of the £<jyptian 
kingdom. The anthor of the Acts, writing ostensibly liy 
divine inspiration, says '* Moses was learned in all the wis> 
doin of the Kgyptians''. Under the leadership nf Moses. 
the Jews esea|H,»«l fn>m Egypt, and after they enterpd Ara- 
bia, their ehief pive them a code of laws, which are found 
to iH'ar a %vonilerful resemblani^ to the laws of the land 
thcT had left. Under th*-se ci re urns lances, what re:i.*i>D- 
able man can W*lieve that the Etryptians ei>piwl from the 
Jews? Thf fornur. a lo!»g-e>iablishiii and pn^si^TMi* nalum 
btfore th" Jews e.\i-ted. iK>werful, civiiizetl. ]iArtioiilarIy 
pri«iin'.r them^t-lves on the aiitiiprty nf their rt*l*jou< ia^ti- 
tniion. — eoiild thiv in the hei'^ht of their i-n^iivri^T. wbi?c 
the ciiihinTi i«f Israel were stiil always at war or in caj»tiT- 
ity i^ith \\rv rii.listines. have eopit-d the irsti;uti'*^':s of a 
hosiile a!id despist-^i ami en^lavinl race, which h:id «•> :aw< 
until after ii eseajnd from the 1 riok-yrtniN of th^f N ".•.' ? I? 
thvrt^ Were anv r«»ora ft»r donl^t. it w..nld l»e rtmove»i I.t an 
c.xamin.ition of the existin:: moMum-nts t»f xhe »iu\ti;! Ejti*- 
X'\tiu<. Tise p::intings aini >4-jipTr*ro< on ihe it'Tr.jli >. vf«r> 
lists arid I'vrav.iids uearlv, if n*»l ouiie five thoasau^i rears 
oM. o'lsfimi in tin- most explicit laniru.i^re the a<*»MV«a 
of AVi-kiriSon. that the customs of tr-e ««untrv w-iv th* s^^ice 
loriiT i-ofore the time of Moses as ihev wt-re when S-.^ioc az>d 
ller^^iotus visited Mecu^his :o K^m wis^iom, and ntarvi 
to their native land with the opinion that the EcrrjitUriS 
Win*, not oclv the most ancient, but also the wises^i of r.*- 
t?ons. Let n> now examine whethrr. and in how far ?i*e 
n-iiar'iO;:^ :jis:::niions. ccreiiiories and ideas of the Hctctvs 
aiid Ui.r.s:iav.s r^«*m" led :!:•-• JTistiiciiL'T.s, cinL-iDOcufS a&d 
ideas of ^he K^yj ti.ii.s zmd of ulhcr j^oplt*. 
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Moses f^ire to his foUowers a sacred book, bnt before 
Abraham was bom, the E^rvptinn priests had had their sa- 
cred books. The Hindoo Ki«^-Veda is suppased to date 
from almut 1400 B. C. It was compared before the Brah- 
miiiic theocracy had arisen, and Brahminism had its ori^n 
at least as early as 1200 B. C. There were also sacred 
books in China and IVrsia in ancient times, and there is no 
evidence that they did not exist as early as the Pentateuch. 
The books of Moses containcnl an account of the creation of 
the universe, the early history of the human race, the ori- 
gin of the Jewish people, the penealopy of the principid 
families, a code of fiolitical, social and religions laws, and 
prophecies of future events. -The sacred books of the Ejryp- 
tians and other nations contained similar matter. The Jews, 
like the Egyptians and Hindoos, had no law of human origin. 

The Jewish legislator established s priesthood with 
great wealth and |K)litical power, and made the priestly 
office hereditary in one family or tribe, as hnd l>een done 
many centuries earlier in the valleys of the Kile, the Eu- 
phrates and the Ganges. 

Solomon erected a temple to the Lord one thousand 
years Ijefore Christ, but temples U> the gods were common 
in E^rypt, Chaldea, Phccnicia and Hindostan, many ages 
prtvioos to that time. Uuius of religious edifices, built 
while the Jews were as yet unknown, are still standing on 
the sites of the Egyptian cities. The FhilistincH had a 
temple to Dagon Iwfore the time of Solomon (i ^►. V. 2). 
Bishop Kitto gives it as his (>]iinion, from the desi*ription of 
the holy of hoIi<*s, that that piare '* was an adytum [a se- 
cret apurtmcnt] without windowA** ; and *' The Iiord said 
be would dwell in a thick durkness" ( I A', 17//. 12). The 
K)ryptian temples had an adytum without windows, for the 
nccomm<Mlatiou of their divinitirs. 

Among the Israelite?^, and in acconlance with the Mo- 
saic law.s, there were men who were prophets by profession; 
there were also prophets among heathen nations — the Kgy|>- 
tians, Qreek<, Phfeniciaus, Persians and Chahieans. Herod- 
otus, who lived 400 years l*efore Christ, ^Tote '* The art 
of predieiing future e^'ents in the Grerk temples came nUo 
from the Egyptians, and it is certain that tluy wire the first 
pc4»|>Io w ho etitubliithcd feiiliviiics, public aJ>;K;mbUcs, proces* 
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sions, and the proper mode of communing with the Deity." Yet 
we learn from Homer that some of the Grecian oracl<»s were 
ahready celebrated at the time of the Trojan war ^ 1 100 B. C.) 

The Jews had an Ark of the Covenant {J<fsh. II I, ^ 13 ; 
2 5., AT. 24 ; 1 Ch., XV., 2, 15;, a box in which the 
Lord was sup|>osed to make his home ; and so sacred wad 
it, that, according to Moses, its mere touch was death to 
all but the priests. This ark was copied from the E^jrvptiau 
ark, sacred l>oat or great shrine, which was carried in pro- 
cession by the priests, as the Mosaic ark was borue by the 
Levitcs. The gods- of the ancients were supposed to traTd 
considerably, and to be entitled to the most honorable coii- 
veyauce known. In the hills and plains of Greece, a chariot 
was the most fashionable veliicle for traTeliing, and in tlie 
Grecian pictures, the gods are represented in their chariots. 
But the settled portion of Egypt was confined to the bottom 
land of its jrreat valley, subject to overtiow evi-ry year, and 
iiiter>ected with lar>re and numerous can ils. Tnere ehuriols 
were little used, and boats were the more ancimt and hon- 
orable means of eonveyance ; and, acconiin;:ly, the ginls of 
EL'vpt were painted as sitting in boats, and were carriotl 
about in procession in boats. !Moses tiid not >'0 why hia 
divinity could not travel in a boat as well in Juiit-a a^ in 
Egypt, and he adopted the boat shriue. 

It was on the model of the Eiryptian shrine tiuit *'the 
Ark of the Covenant of the Hebrews ap|»ears to have Ijeen 
constructed, wiiieh contained the tablts of the law, the j»ot 
of manna, and thr rod of Aaron. The n.ixi»il fi^Min*s of th** 
chenil»!ni, which were jjlacetl at either end and ovtT-iiad**wvd 
it with llieir wIul^^, has a parallel in some of the Eirypiiau 
representations, in which kneeling figures spread their wijij-s 
over the shrine.'** 

HenirstenlnTg says tiiat " as rogard> the siiruirica::e<» ••** 
the ciiernbini. their real agreement, in this particular, wita 
the Kgyptian Sphin.xes cannot be doubted.'* Kilt«». :n his 
liihlual C'ych'i'fflin^ for the purpo>e of explair.ii.g what ih- 
chcrul Ini were, introduces engravings of E'jryptiun Sp'iinx<.< 
- -figur s of various animals, with gn-at outsin-tc'it-:! w.riL--. 
Some of the<c Kt'^yptian liirup'sap|iears to be ex:.i.'T picturi^ 
of tin- Hebrew •* Scrapiiini.'' which were prohably i!i\»il.- 
• Kknkk k. AnJcnt Kp'vpt. Cb. X.\I. Sec. U. 
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the same with the Chcrabim. Isaiah saw the Lord sitting 
CD a throue, and above it stood the seraphim. Each one 
had six wings : " with twain he covered his face ; and witli 
twain he covered his feet ; and with twain he did fly" 
(/i. VI. 2). No one will assert that Judaism is older 
than the Egyptian drawings and sculptures of their sphinxes. 

The religious ceremonies of the Hebrews bore a re- 
markable ri'semblance to those of the Egyptians. The 
Jews considered Jerusalem a holy city (7*. 11. 2 ; Ps. 
LXIIl. 15), and attributed great religious merit to pil- 
frrimages thither. In the valley of the Nile there wire 
holy placc« also. Tlie great temple of Artemis, at Buba:<- 
tis, was visite<l by 700,000 pilgrims annually, if we can Im- 
lieve the re|x)rt of Herodotus, who visited Egypt while 
the ancieiit su|>erbtitiou was still in full favor with the 
|Kople. 

The Egj'ptians offered sacrifices of vegetables and ani- 
rnals to the go<ls, and so did the Jews. The Jewish and 
Egyptian priests slew the sacrifieial animals in the same 
manner, by cutting the throat. The E^iyptians preferred 
ritl oxen, witliout sjK)t, for sacrifice ; and Moses directed 
the 64"lection of a red heifer {Num. XIX. 2). The custom 
of the scapegoat (Jjtv. XI \\ 21 j was common to both na- 
tions. A sacred fire was kept (Continually burning in the 
t«nipl(*s of Thebes as well as in Ju(Iea(i>r. 17.12, loj. Egyjj- 
tian priests took off their slK)es in the temples, and Joshua 
t«»okofrhis shoes in a holy pkce {JosA. V 16 j. The Egyptian 
priests datK'cd Ix'fore tlieir altars, and the same custom 
firevuiled in Jerusalem {Ps.CXLJX. 3). The practice ot 
circumcision, claimed by Moses as a divine ordinance, coni- 
municated to Abraham, is prove<l by the mounineuts of 
Egypt to have been fully establislied tli< re, at a time Ion;; 
unt« cedent to the alleged date of Al»rahani. Herodutiis 
wrot*» that, in his time, "The FhaMiieians and Syrians say 
they learni^i it [eircuuicision] from the Eiiryptiaus." The 
Egyptians had their unclean meats, ihcluding pork, as well 
as the Jews. The Egy|)tians anointed their kings and 
prie^ts hmg In-fore there were any kings «t priests in 1>- 
ra«*l. The Urim and Thumniiiii ( LV. A' AAV A'. W, 10; 
Ijt. 17// S; which play a stuj id part in the books oi 
Mosca and Jo. Smith, were o: ce n(»t inappioj riatc figurti 
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of Re, the god of light, and Thmei, the goddess of justioe 
(whence the Greek ''Themis"), worn on the breasts of 
Egyptian judges. 

Moses taught the existence of only one Ood, or at 
least the Jews of a late period believed in and worshipped 
only one God. The Egyptian p>eople worshipped many 
gods, but the priests of Egypt, as well as of ancient India, 
were monotheists. There was one doctrine for the initiated, 
another for the vulgar. The deity was called " I am '' in 
Hebrew : and the same term is applied to the deity in the 
lostitutes of Menn, and was applied by the Phoenicians to 
their great god. The ancient Jews held, and the modem 
Jews hold, the name of " Jehovah " in great reverence. A 
devout Jew considers the mere utterance of the word to be 
blasphemy. Our English Bible says, " He that nttereth 
the name of the Lord shall surely be put to death'' (Ln. 
XXIV. 16). The Jews say this is an improper translation : 
it should be "He that uttereth the name of Jehovah" &c. The 
Soptuugiut says " Whoever uttereth the name of the 
Lord ^' &>c. Michael 13 thought that the Jews and the Sept- 
iiagint are right. The Ej^yptians had a reverence precisely 
similar for the name of Osiris. Even Herodotus, after 
having been at Memphis, when writing abont that divinity, 
would not use his name. Moses represented Jehovah as 
having a human shape, coming down to earth, visiting and 
conversing with men, causing all the occurrences of nature 
by immediate efforts of his will, frequently performing 
miracles^ and empowering men to do miracles, and to fore- 
tell the future, choosing individual men and a particular 
nation to be his favorites, and establishing certain families 
to be kings and priests of his "peculiar people" for ever. 
Such ideas were familiar to all the ancient nations alxiut 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. Jehovah led the 
armies of Israel to battle : and the gods of the Greck5, 
Phoenicians, and E;ryptians were also reputed to be terrible 
in warring for their worshippers. 

The Hebrew Scriptures, in some passages, exhibit a high 
concej)ti()n of the divino attributes. According to Kobfrt- 
8on, tlie following was the idea of God, as expres.sed by the 
niK'ient Brahmins : " As God is immaterial, he is above all 
conception ; as he i>; invisilih*, h(» can have no form : bnl 
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fh>m what we behold of his works, we may conclade that he 
is eternal, omnipotent, knowing all things, and present 
everywhere *•. 

Moses represents many of the most important events of 
the early history of the world to have happened in or near 
J odea : and almost every ancient nation held the same 
Tiews in regard to its own soil. An orator in the Island of 
Crete, on a public occasion, once spoke thas : * ** Upon 
this Isle all the arts were discovered. Saturn gave you 
the love of justice and your peculiar simplicity of heart. 
Testa taught you to erect houses. Neptune taught you to 
build ships. You owe to Ceres the culture of grain, to 
Bacchus that of the vine, and to Minerva that of the olive. 
Jupiter destroyed the giants which threatened yon. Her- 
cules delivered you from the serpents, wolves, and other 
noxious animals. The authors of so many benefits, admit- 
ted by you to divine honors, were born on this soil and are 
now occupied in laboring for your happiness ^. Cory, in 
the preface to his " Ancient Fragments ", says ** In ancient 
times it was the prevailing custom of all the nations, in- 
cluding Egypt, India, Phcenicia, and Greece, to appropriate 
to themselves, and assign within their own territorial limits, 
the localities of the grand events of primeval history, with 
the birth and achievemeuts of the gods and heroes, the de- 
luge, the origin of the arts, and the civilization of mankind." 

The history of Creation, as given in Gtnesis, is a mere 
compilation of ancient traditions prevalent in the East. nn<i 
•imilar traditions are given by Sanchoniathan, an old Phoe- 
uirian author. Moses informs us that Abraham was the 
peculiar favorite of Jehovah, and was to be the father of 
the chosen people. This name Abraham is probably derived 
from the Hindoo Brahm, t the great spirit, the origin of 
all things, the creator of all other existences. Abraham 
was called Abram until late in life, according to Gtnisis 
X VII. 5, and he is said to have come from Ur of the Chal- 
decs, a point east of Canaan, either on the Euphrates or 
(arther east — possibly Hindustan itself, the home of Brahm- 

• So frivHi in njirt)i<*ltfmv'fl Armcliirxii. 

f BrAhm, derircd from tbe kaiiie rtM>t «a the I>jttin word primus, 
(fir»t). Um Celtic woni primnM (vh'uf)^ And the Gothic word /htm 
(orlf^lii, beginaing). It is MJppoflc.i thjit uur ^^froin'* is from *^/rum.** 
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inism. His Dame, his birth place, and his position as fathei 
of the chosen people, all sagge.st the derivation from the 
Hindoo Brahin. 

** Even the traditionists among the Jews", sajs Milnum, 
** allowed that the names of the angels came from Babylon^. 

Thus we have ^one over tlie most prominent points 
wherein the ideas advanced in the Old Testament resemble 
ideas accepted among many nations existing during the 
time of the Jews. Although Moses evidently derived his 
principal doctrines from the Egyptians, yet the latter na- 
tion had many usages and principles of religion and politics, 
which the Jews did not see fit to adopt. The Egyptians 
believed in the immortality of the soul, in fntnre rewards 
and punishments, in the adoration of numerous animals, and 
in the worship of idols. It is a matter of wonder that Mo- 
ses rejected the doctrine of a future life ; perhaps the idea 
was too refined for the grossness of the people, who wor^ 
sliipped the golden calf : perhaps he thought it inconsistent 
with his doiitrine of the full execution of divine justice on 
all men during their natural lives. 

The religious ceremonies of the Egyptians and Jews 
were so similar that the Roman law, in the time of the Em- 
perors to prohibit tlie worship of Isis in the capital, spoke 
of the Jewish worship as though it were not distinguishable 
from that of the Egyptians. And yet, the external cere- 
monies of both Jews and Egyptians, must have been fami- 
liar to the people who were masters of both of them. 

§ 83. Next in order for our consideration are particular 
doctrines of the New Testament. The tri-une nature of 
(jlod was the commonly received doctrine in Egypt and India 
many centuries l>efure the time of JesiLS. *' The supreme 
being of liie Hindoos is Hrahm, — incomprehensible by any 
human nn(lor>tan(ling ; |>crvading and comprehending all 
things. Originally he re}K)sed in the contemplation of him- 
self ; subsequently his creative word has caused all things 
to proceed from him, by a succession of continnetl emana- 
tions. As creator he is named Brahma ; as the prt*senring 
power, Tishnou ; as the destroyer and renovator of the 
forms of matter, Siva. These three relations of the divin«» 
beiiiir constitute the trinitv of the Hindoos."* ** Tbe 

• Tknnkm.vn, History of riiiln*»nhy. 
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girat pods of Epypt were Xeph. Amnn, Plbah, Khcm, Sate, 
Mnat, Bubasta< ami Ncitli, one of whom peiierally formed, 
ill c<nmecli«)n with otlicr two, a triad [Triuity], which wn« 
worshipiMMl bj a particular city or district, with a ficculiar 
venenition. lii these triads, the tliird member proceed<Hl 
from the other two ; that is, from the first by tlie second — 
thu«, the intellect of the Deity, haTin$r operated on matter, 
prodaceil tlie result of these two under the form and name 
of the world, and on a similar principle ap])ear to have l)een 
formed most of their speculative combinations. The third 
memlxT ot a triad, as mijrht l)e supposed, was not of equal 
rank with tlie two from whom it proceeded ; and we there- 
fore find that Khonso, the third person in the Theban tria<l, 
was not one of the great pods, as were the other two, Amun 
and Maut ; IIonL<«, in the triad of Phila', was inferior to 
Osiris and Isis ; and Anouke toNeph and Sate, in the triad 
of Elephantine and the Cataracts.'' * 

The doctrine of the incarnation is probably as old as the 
trinity. ** Wherever any approximation had l>een made to 
the sui*Iime truth of the one preat First Cause, either awful 
religions reverence or philosophic abstraction has removed 
the primal Deity entirely Iwyoiid the sphere of human sense, 
mnd supposed that the intercourse of the Divinity with man, 
the moral povemroent, and even the orijrinal creation had 
been carried on by the intermediate ajrency. either in orient- 
al Unpuape of an emanation, or in Platonic of the Wisdom, 
Reason or Intelligence of the one Supreme. * « « 
This was the doctrine from the Ganpes or even the shores 
of the Yellow Sea to the llissus : it was the fundamental 
principle of the Indian religion and Indian philosophy ; 
It was the Imsis of Z«»roastrianism ; it was pure Platoni>m ; 
H was Platonic Judaism in the Ah-xandrian School. « 
• ♦ The more ordinary n'presentative, as it were, of 
God to the sense and mind of man, was the Memra or 
the Divine Wonl ; and it is remarkable that the same ap> 
pellatioQ is foond in the Indian, the Persian, the Platonic 
and the Alexandrian [and the Christian] systems'^, f 
•*The doctrine of Boodhism contains nothing but the main 
idea of the heroic |K>ems of the Brahmins, fully understood 

• WlLKI!«««>V. 

f UMIMA9. History of Cbriitunity Book Lck.IL 
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and conseqaentially carried ont — that is, that a man ft'eelng 
himself by holiness of conduct from the obstacles of nature, 
may deliver his fellow-men from the cormption of their 
times, and become a benefactor, redeemer of his race, and 
also become a supreme God — a Boodha''. * Wilkinsoo 
says "At Phil®, where Osiris [the Egyptian sarior and 
incarnate God, who came do^m to eartti to battle with 
Typho, the evil spirit] was particularly worshipped, and 
which was one of the places where they 8up|)osed him 
to have been buried, his mysterious history is corioosly 
illustrated in the sculptures [made 1*700 6. G.] of a small 
retired chamber lying nearly over the western adytnm of 
the temple. Uis death and removal from this world are 
there described ; the number of twenty-eight lotos plants 
|K)ints out the period of years he was thought to have Hred 
on earth ; and his passage from this life to a future state is 
indicated by the usual attendance of the Deities and Genii, 
who presided over the funeral rites of ordinary mortals. 
He is there represented with the feathered c:ip, which lie 
wore in his capacity of Judire of Amenti, and this attribute 
shows the final ollice he held after his resnrrectioo. and 
continued to exercise toward the dead at their las^t ordeal 
in a future state ". A<rain: "Osiris was called * the oponer 
of truth \ and was said to be 'full of grace and truth'. 
He appeared on earth to berjcfit mankin<l, and after having 
performed the duties he had come to fulfill, and fallen a sac- 
rifice to T}7>ho, the evil principle (which was at length 
overcome by his influence, after leaving the world), he arose 
again to new life, and became the judge of mankind in a 
future state ". Herodotus saw the toml) of Osiris at Sais. 
nearly five centuries before Christ. Similar redeemers were 
worshipped in other lands, and like Jesus many of them 
were born of virgins. Grote, speaking of the early legends 
of Greece, remarks that " the furtive pregnancy of young 
women — often by a god — is one of the most frequently re- 
curring incidents in the legendary narratives ^. 

The teaching that belief in Jesus as the Son of God is 
the highest virtue or merit before the Almighty is not 
original. Crishna, a Hindoo divinity, says ** Works affect 

• KiTTEEL History of Ancient Philosophy. Ch. II. 
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me not, nor have I aoj expectations from the fruit of works. 
He, wbo believeth me to be even so, is not boond by works ''. 

Bat it is claimed that the great merit of the New Testa- 
ment is in its moral teachings, which are entirely original 
in their best features. These moral teachings are contained 
B such expressions as "Lore thy neighbor as thyself" 
** Lore is the fulfilment of the hiw " ** Return good for evil f 
and ** All that ye would Uiat men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them, for this is the law and the prophets.'' 
The fact that such phrases are made the foundation to 
claims of originality or peculiar merit, shows the ignorance 
of the people, and the unscrupulous policy of the clergy. 
The doctrine that love is the fulfilment of the law, taught 
in the New Testament with much emphasis, and the chief 
merit of the book in the eyes of many, is as old as human 
society. It was taught by Plato in almost the identical 
words ascribed to Jesus, aiid " FiaUmic love " is a phrase 
familiar to all civilized ears. We still have the writings of 
Che great teacher of the Academy, wherein he says " Love* 
is peace and good will among men, calm upon the waters, 
repose and stillness in the storm, the balm of sleep in sad- 
ness. Before him all harsh passions flee away ; he is the 
author of soft affections, destroyer of ungentle thoughts, 
merciful and mild, the admiration of the wise, the delight 
of the gods. Love divests us of alienation from each other, 
and fills our vacant hearts with overflowing sympathy : ho 
18 the valued treasure of the unfortunate, and desired by 
the unhappy, (therefore unhappy because they possess him 
not,) the parent of grace, of gentleness, of delicacy: a 
cherisher of all that is good, but guileless as to evil ; in 
labor and in fear, in longings of the affections, or in soar- 
iiif^ of the reason, our best pilot, confederate, supporter 
sod savior." It so happens that St. John, who only of the 
Evangelists, lays a peculiar stress upon the all-sufficiency 
of love, had an opportunity of becoming thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in Platonism, by his long residence among the 
Greeks at Ephesus. Men have always had a mental con- 
•tttnUoo similar to our own. The rudest savages have the 
affections and passions which actuate citizens of en 

• Sm lUckay*t ProgrMi oT the InCeUact 
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thors who have bad the manliness and honesty to acknowl- 
edge that the New Testament morality was not new. 

Sir Wm. Jones, knowing well the presamptaous asser- 
tion that the gospel of love, as taught by Jesus, was origi- 
Dal with him, and knowing, also the falsity of the assertion, 
gave the propagandists of Christianity in Hindustan some 
good advice : *' If the conversion of the Pundits and Mau- 
laris, in this country, shall ever be attempted by the Prot- 
estant missionaries, they must beware of asserting, while 
they teach the gospel of truth, what those Pundits and 
Maalaris know to be false [the originality of the Chris- 
tian morality 1 : the former would cite the beautiful Arya 
couplet, which was written, at least, three cunturies before 
cor era, and which pronounces the duty of a good man, even 
io the moment of his destruction, to consist, not only in for- 
griring, but even in the desire of benefiting his destroyer, as 
the sandal tree, in the instant of its overthrow, sheds per- 
fume on the axe which fells it ; and the latter would triumph 
in repeating the verse of Sadi, who represents a return of 
good for good as a slight reciprocity, but says to the virtu- 
ous man ' Confer benefits on him who has injured thee' : 
using an Arabic sentence, and a maxim apparently of the 
ancient Arabs. Nor would the Mussulmans fail to recite 
four distiches of Uafiz, who has illustrated that maxim with 
fanciful, but elegant allusions : 

* Learn from yon orient sheH, to love thy foe, 
And store with pearls the band which brings thee woe ; 
F^ee, like yon rock, from l»a^, vindictive pride, 
Imblaze with gems the wrist that tears thy side : 
Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower. 
With fruit nectartuus or the l>almy flower ; 
All nature calls aloud ; * Shall man do less 
Than heal the smiter, and the railcr bless?*"* 

I cannot find that Jesus prohibited polygamy. He cer- 
tainly did not prohibit it in express terms : neither is it plain 
to me that he forbade it by necessary implication. But, if 
he had done so, he would not have been original. Law and 
custom, iKsfore his time, prohibited polygamy among the 
Greeks, Romans, and Germans. Neither was Christianity 
the first n.'ligion ander whicli women obtained a high degree 
of personal freedom. The Egyptian women were rcmarka- 

* KlcTrnlh DLrfxHU M be(bre thtf*AsLiUc Society. 1 7!»4. 
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bl J free for andent times — quite ns firee ns in most of the 
coantries of modern Emrope ; while, at a madi later dale, 
the Jewish women were complete glares — so hr as the law 
conld make them snch. " The old Roman matron* was, 
relatively to her husband, morally as high as in modem 
Italy ; nor is there any ground for supposing that modern 
women have any advantage over the ancient in Spain and 
Portngal, where Germanic hare been counteracted by 
Moorish influences. The rehitiTe position of the sexes in 
Homeric Greece exhibits nothing materially different firom 
the present day. In Armenia and Syria, perhaps, Christi- 
anity has done the service of extinguishing polygamy ; this 
is credible, though nowise miraculous : JudaiiBm aJao anleam- 
ed polygamy, and made an unbidden imfHrovement upon 
Moses. In short, only in countries where Gormanie senti- 
ment has taken root, do we see marks of any elevatioa of 
the female sex superior to that of Pagan antiquity ; and as 
this elevation of the German woman in her deepest Pagan- 
ism was already striking to Tacitos and his contemporaries, 
it is highly utircasouable to claim it as an achievement of 
Christianity/' 

But JesQs himself laid claim to no originality, in hif 
moral doctrines. On the contrary, he declares {Mit. XXIJ. 
35-40) that all the law and the prophets hang on two 
commandmonts given by Moses, which are to love Goil 
with the whole heart {Deut. VI. 5), and to "love thy 
neighbor as thyself " {Lev. XIX. IS). How can Christians 
assert that these two commandments do not comprise the 
whole l:i\v, after the express declaration of Jesus that 
they do? And if they do comprise the whole law, how 
can the mor?] teachings of Jesus be original ? In his 
work on the Origin of Christianity^ Hennell has shown 
conclusively that many of the sayings of Jesus were repeti- 
tions or jiaraphrases of other sayings to be found in the 
Old Testament, or current among the Jews before his 
birth. 

The same changes which have occurred in the doctrines 
of the Christian Church, are many of them prefigured in 
events among the heathen, thousands of years ago. The 
chani^e of opinion, similar to that now in progress in regard 

• F. \\ Nl W.MAN, I'b.i^»5 «.f Faith. 
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to the pleoarj inspiration of the prophetic writings, took 
place in Greece, before Christianity was thought of " When 
Boperstitioas people^, says Neander, "thought that the 
God himself inhabited the priestess of the Delphic oracle, 
and spoke through her mouth, so that everything literally 
came from Phcebus himself, and when, on the contrary, the 
infidels tried to turn this representation into ridicule, and 
quoting the bad verses of the Pythian prophetess, laughed 
at the notion of this coming from Apollo, Plutarch thus 
replied — *The langnage, the expression, the words, and 
the metre, come not from God but from the woman. The 
God only presents the image to her mind, and lights up in 
lier soul the lamp which illumes the future. The God uses 
the soul as an instrument, and the activity of the instru- 
ment consists in the property of representing, as purely as 
possible, what is communicated to it. It is impossible that 
it should be repeated perfectly pure, — nay, without even a 
large admixture of foreign matter.' " From the theory of 
partial inspiration, the Greeks and Romans went over to 
entire unbelief in the old religion, and ^schylus in Athens 
and Livy in Rome lamented over the skepticism of the age, 
the destruction in |)opular belief of that religion which 
was the only foundation of morality. And the " infidels'' 
of those days sometimes surrender^ at the eleventh hour, 
and made the awumdt honorabU to the divinities of supersti- 
tion, as do the skeptics of our own age. The Eleusinian 
mysteries held a position in pagan Athens, similar to that 
held in modem Europe by Christianity. The great majority 
of the initiated asserted that acquaintance with, and belief 
in, the mysterious doctrines of Eleusis (the single nature, 
spiritual essence, and infinite mercy of the Deity, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and futare rewards and punishments) 
had contributed greatly to their happiness in life. Many 
of the Athenians, who during long lives, had disbelieved 
and ridiculed the mysteries, at the near approach of death, 
became anxious for admission, and were terrified at the idea 
of dying without the mercenary blessing of the priest * 
Diogenes refused to apply for admission, and spoke of the 
rajTsteries neai^y as a philosopijer of to-day might speak of 
the Christian Cburch. The Cynic said no church orguniza- 

* DAKTiir.i.KMY. Aaacharau. CU. LXVIIl. 
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tion could give him anj valuable aid in peiformiDg his 
duties : and he remarked that many thieves and marderen 
had been admitted to the mysteries, wbOe Epaminondaa 
and other good men had not. The Chinese philosophers 
when about to die, sometimes seek absolution from the 
Boodhists, whom they had dways before neglected and 
despised.* 
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Thia Appendix is designod to cootain anthoritieB, and iUnstm- 
tioiis which ooald not be coiiTeniently insoted in the text ; ajid abo, 
in sooK cases, additional matter, which was overlooked or mislaid 
nntil too late to inicrt in the chapters. 

The reader wiU please obsenre that the me of brackets F ] 
throo^hoot denotes toe insertion by me of something additional in 
matter qnoted. 

I have nsed the phrases ** a historical** and ** a historian/* mten- 
tionally violating the generally received role which reooires ** an" 
before words beginning with A, and accented on some otner than the 
first syllaUe. 



Vetes to tlM 

Goethe makes Faost dcchire that thoK who have opened their 
hearts to the world have ever been crucified and burned. 

** The mind which has out^rrown the idea of a partial God is ex- 
ported to rvtract, and to sabmit to vulgar opinion, under pain of 
that reprnach of ath«sm which, though never incurred by barbarians, 
'is an obicction commonly urged against philosophy by those Intel- 
leetoal barbarians, who cling like children to tne god whom they 
nropoae to feed them, speak to them, and fiatter tbem.**->i{. W. 

** Befonners hi all ages, whatever their object, have been unpitied 
mart) IS ; and the multitude have evinced a savage exultation in 
their sacrifice. Let in the light upon a nest of young owls, and they 
cry out against the injury you have done them. Men of mediocrity 
are young owls : when you present them with strong brilliant ideas, 
they exckim against them as fiUse, dangerous, and deserving pun- 
iahmeot** — Adventunt of a Younger Son. 

" An original thinker, a reformer in moral science, wiD thus often 
appear a hard and insensible character. He goes beyond the feel- 
ings and aMOCtations of the age ; he leaves them behind him ; he 
shocks our old prejmlioes ; it is reserved for a sul^equent generatioD 
to whom his views have been unfolded from infancy, and in whose 
minde all the interesting association havi* colkrteil round them, 
which fonneriy encircled the exploded opinious, to ngard hii dia- 
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coveries with nmningied pkftsme." — Samud BaUeff, Esk^ om tki 
Formation of Opinions. 

" The artist [the philo6opher|, it is true, is the soo of liis 
bat pitj for him, if he is its popiU or eren its fkvorite ! Let 
beneficeDt diTiniQr snatch him when he a sodding from the 
of his mother, and nurse him with the milk of a better time, that he 
may ripen to his full stature, beneath a distant Grecian skr. Aad 
having grown to manhood, let him return like a foreign shape to his 
century : not, however, to delist it by his presence, bat areadfbl, 
like the son of Agamemnon, to purify it." — SchiUcr — Tran/iiataom by 
CarltfU. 

" To ask for nothing but results, to decline the labor of Terifieft> 
tion, to be satisfied with a rGady-made stock of establisfaed positive 
arguments as proof, and to decry the doubter or negatiTe reasaoer, 
who starts new difficulties, as a common enemy. — this is a proceciv}- 
in^ sufficiently common in ancient as well as in modem times. But 
it IS nevertheless an abnegation of the dignity and and even of the 
functions of speculative philosophy." — Grotc — Hisiorif of Grtnt, 

** Ecck'siolatrv or Bibliolatrv is the mod<^m healhonwn. which, 
havinjr sopplanU-d the ancient, has f«'>r ajr»'s iraitaio*! thi^ okl t*raft •"►f 
slandering as Atheists or Infidels all who aspire to a higher or f»un.T 
worship." — F. W. Setrman, 

** The impiety [frequently chanrod to freethinkers] i^j with thi»e 
who have ia^iiliously |M.Tvertcd the truth : and not with tho^^ wh«> 
seek with hont^t reverence to purify its desecrated shriDC." — Revt- 
lation its o\tn Sememx. 

*• There is an unbelief worse than the public scoffing." 

" The supposition that Christianity is a thimr of the past — 
that it has done it^ work, in clearing the way durimr an a^ of 
darkness and barbarism, for the workinjr of a more enlightened 
principle called ** Progress " is a more popular view, and txw which 
IS tacitly and insea^ibly held by great numbers.'' — London LiUrcrif 
Gazette. Oct. -ith li?56. 

** No doubt Jannes and Jambres exclaimed with a pi<xis hArrcr, 
* What I give up the carlic and the cats which our fathen pray^ 
to, and swore by I We shall never be guilty of that infiJehrr ! * 
But the prif-sthixxl of garlic came to an end, and the worid still 
continued. * — Pa rker. 

*• To an Americtin. accustomed to the simplicity of our m<>}»^ 
of wonship. the nn>it proiniwnt feature in European kinds. !«ve io 
the frlorions fast-anrhorwl L«le. — and even there to great extent, — 
is, timt in .-pite nf th«^ ni«>!:t imposing external*, the whole i« litiJe 
nion' than Inviril*.^ r«>rnialitv — a wretched suhistitate lor the bre«J 
otXikr-Pff IhtchcfKk. 
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" A WBDt of real yitalitj and earaestnesB, in our HifpcRB com- 
■nmitj. has been felt and proclaimed to be the graat want of the 
age.** — Peanon. « 

" On aO ndps I foond relifpon, bat firldam relipo^iuieRi ; fear of 
God, bnt seldoni lore of God ; jETOod intention, but 8eldt>ni jrond 
deed : profeasod Christians, bat seldom followers of Christ. Not 
without rrawvn. are a tboosand voices raided to heareo in complaint 
OTer the decline of Christianity in oar da^'s. They comphun (br 
good canse. On one side, I see only indifliTenco. ridicule, pride, 
and selfish effitrt to counteract the warning: yoice of conscience 
with canning eicases : on the other side. I see youths and men and 
irnijbeards tremblintr in fearfal d(»abtd as to the fate of their souls, 
.io this world, and bejond the graye." — Zsckukke. Slundm der An- 
dackL 

•* I bdieye they [Voltaire and the French pliilosophers of the 
XVIIlth century] have done more than even lather or Calvin, 
to lower the tone of that proad hierarchy that 8h«>t itself up above 
the doods, and more to propagate religions liberty, than Calvin or 
Ljather. or even Locke." — Joltn Adams. 

*• Frederick [the Great] ne\*erthel<S8. together with Voltaire 
and D'AlembiTt, stands in the foremost rank of those who fou^^lit 
ftir reas^m and civilization, and who conquered forever liberty of 
mnsciencc and of speech." — Bartholomest. History of Ou Prussian 
Academy. 



In Rellffloii— Cb. I. 

9 1 . Tn speakin? of ** the little literary ability, which has come 
to lijrht on this continent ** (page 3). I mean only, that it is littk> in 
nropiNtion to the number, wealth and intellicence of tlie peopk? ; 
Imt it is not discretlitably small, when the ponition of the Ameri- 
cans in a new country, where peculiar inaucements attract the 
arobitioits into "* politics "* or tnide, and where the g )venmient 
pn^titutes herself to book-pirates, is considerod. 

The Apnttlet Denounced Reaxm. 

** Avni<l opi»oKitinn.« of sci«*n«^. falsi*! v so mlk»»l. which some 
profc»cing have erred from the faith.*' — 1 Ttm. VI. 20. 

** Tlie thini!? of the Spirit of God are foolishness unto the natural 
man.** — I Cor. II. 14. 

*• * IWieve or be damned \ is the e^-er persaa.-»ive refrain of oar 
bnitimant *glad tidings to all mankind.*" — ReteitUtcn its own 
Stmnui. 

Jeras is n»prw«pnted as " anxious to have m<n believe, withoai 
caring on what gfxmnd they beUeved." — F. W. Newman 



Tie Catkdk Okmnk Iknoimm Rmmm. 

** We forbid aD kj Dersons to dlscnaB matten of 

pun of exoommimicatioK^ — Decretal qf Pope Jlexandtr FT 

" Faith k not a mere conTictkn in reason : it is a firm 
it is a dear certainty, greater than any other oertabty : and ^km 
is wrought in the miod by the grace of God, and bj it alooe."— 
y. H. Nacmtm. 

Ute Pope pablisbes every year an btda Expmwaiarnu, or lisl 
of worts wnidi the membera of the chnrcfa are foroiddeo to read. 
The fbrbiddai books are nsoaUy such as ha^ a nJKyticai teodeecy . 

In 1624. at the request of the Univernty of Fms, and c^peo* 
taHy of the Sorbonne, peraoos were forbidden by an ofTif of Pkrfia- 
mcnt nnder pain of death, to hold or to teach any maxiai contrary 
to ancient and approved anthors, or to enter into any debate, b«t 
■ach as should be approved by the docton of the fMolty of the> 
ofcgy, 

" Hmnan reason is (ed>)e and may be deceired but trae frith 
cannot be deodved." — Thomas A Kemptu, 

** If your religion be fk!s«e, yon risk nothimr in bdieving it true : 
if it be tnic, you risk all in believing it faisc"* — PaseaL 

** It is Dccni^»rv that there should be an anthority. against 
which nobody shall Wve the right to argoe.^ — J, de Mauirt. 

^ The principks of theology are above nature and reaaoo.** — 
PasmL 

Tie PratestanU koitile tn Fttt Irnqmry, 

** Divine thinizs. sdnoe they are beyond reason, appear contrary 
to r»s»on." — lAtthfT. 



** There is nothing mere hostile to frith than reasoB.*' — Laiktr. 

•* Reason is the bride of the deviL"— L«iA«r. 

** Build not yoor frith in the Divine Word on the sand of faaman 
reason.*^ — CaJrtn, 

- It is folly to think of God according to the Stales of em 
mad, dazzled, and cornipt reason." — lAtiJtrr. 

** In theoloGT we babooe anthoritics. in philosopfay we we^ 
roasons." — Kepitr. 

•• It behor«« ns to imke an entire and nnconditiocia] wu 'e ud f i 
of oar minds to all the dntr and to all the information which the 
Bible sets U»fore of^" — C}KdmerK 

Dr. Arnold said that wbcuevcr doobts aitse in his mind in re^ 
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prd to dojarmas of the established dinrdi his method was ** to pause 
u his tnqoiries** and ** to pat down objections by main force." 

^ The mere presentation of the evidences of Christianity to many 
minds is fraa?ht with dao<;er.*' — Christmn Remembrancer^ (Ckriiiian 
QumUrltf. Lnntion) Jan., 1651. 

•* When any thinsr. written in the Bible, is too hard for examina- 
tion, it is oar duty to captivate nar uiHlerstandinirs to the wonh, 
ami w*X tu labor in :»ifiing oat a ptiilot«ophical truth by lopric. of such 
mvifteries as are not compivhensible. nor fall under any rale of natu- 
ral science, for it is with the my-«tenes of oar reli^on as with the 
wholesome pills for the sick, which swallowed whole, have the virtue 
to core, but chewed, are for the most part cast op again without 
fSecL^-^Hobbes, 

** Where ignorance is bliss, *tis foDy to be wise." — Protestant 
Poetry, 

" Reason is the most onreasooable of all things." — Henry Martyn. 

** People, who are born to orthodoxy, imbibe the opinions of 
their country or party, and never ouestion their truth, are applaud- 
ed for prwaming that they arc right. He that ctHissider? or exam- 
ines is a foe to orthodoxy — is suspected of lukewarmnose to suppose 
examination necessary, and of a tendency to apostacy, if he goes 
aboat it"— Lodb. 

Hie foQowing extract from Sleeman may give an idea of the 
df^main of retson in the religion of f lindostan : 

** The popular Hindoo poem of Ramnen deBcribcs the abductiou 
of the heroine by the monster kin^' of Ceylon, Itawan, and her re- 
coTiry by means of the monkey general Hunnooman. Every word 
of this poem, the neople assuml us, was written, if not by the hand 
of the deity hinw.4f. at least by his inspiration. Ninety-nine out of 
a hundred among the Hiiidoii«( implicitly believe not only every 
word of the p)em.bat every wonl of every poem that has ever been 
written in Sanscrit fthe sacred lancruagc of Hind<istan]. If yoa 
ask a man whether oe really believes any very egregious absurdity, 

Eted from these books, he replies with the greatest naiuie 
iplicity) in the world, ' Is it not written in the book? and how 
I it be' there written, if not trne ?* The Hindoo religion reposes 
on an entire prostration of mind — that continual and habitual sur- 
nuder of the reasoning fiumlties which we are accustomed to make 
occasionally while we are at the theatre or in the perusal of works 
of fiction. • • • With the Hindoos, the greater the improbabil- 
tty. the more mnnstroos and preposterous the fiction — the greater is 
the charm it has over their minds ; and the greater their karning 
hi the Sanscrit — ^the more they are under the influence of this 
diami. Believing all to be written by the deity or under his inspi- 
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ration, and the men am] things in former days to have been Jiflam t 
from the men and thing:? of the present day. and the heroes of thoe 
fables to have been demi-fn:)ds or people endowed with powers fiv 
Foperior to those of the ordinary men of their own day. the anakv 
gics of nature arc never for a moment considiTed ; nor do qocstioiis 
of prolwibiliiy or j)os:Jibility aecordinsr to those analope? ever oh- 
trade to dispel the charm with which they are bo plemanfHy boaod. 
They po on throiijrh life, reading: and talking: of their monstruos fic- 
tion?, which shock the taste anil understanding of other natioiM, 
without ever questioning the truth of one single incident or hearing 
it questioned.** 

•* History for this people [the IIindt)08[ is all a fiurr tale." — 
Rambles atid Recolledions ^ an Indtan Ofxcicl. by Col. Sleemtm. 

Some Christians have dared to demur aprainst the great opposi- 
tion to free inquiry, but not one, to my knowledge, has ever dared 
to advise his hearers or readers to examine what has been written 
against Christianity. They dare not do that ! 

** We need iiot desire a better evideiice that anv man l« in the 

wronu than to bear him d<rlaro airaiiist n^a:M»n, and il.crt-hj 
acknowlodire that reason is airainsl him." — Archbisltop Ttlh4^m. 

""What I most crave to see. and what Ftill af'p-ars no i!n|i<is> 
sible dream. L? inquiry and belief i:«»injj to^nher." — Dr. Ant^iii. 

**Ishnd<ler at the consequences of fixinir the im^t pnwfs *.t 
rclijrion upon any other basi:< than that of the widt-st iuv«><tiiniti»'n. 
and the most hont-st statement of facts." — Ret, Sijiiitey S;,ttlL 

**With reir.inl to Christianity itself, I cn-ep toward the /lij.'j, 
even though it Vik^s me atrau rn>m the more rHmrl<hin£r warmth. 
Yea, I should do so, even if the lijrht made it? way through a rent 
in the wall of the temple," — .^. T. CJerufsce. 

**Iiet her [truth] and fals«-h(»od prapple! *"\Mio c\*er know 
truth put to the \v(»r?e in a fn.-e an*! ojK'n encounter?" — M:ifLnu 

** There is a t'cneral ohliiration common to all Christians, of 
pcarehinsT into the oriirin and evidt-ncc^s of our reliirion.*' — Dr. 3/iJ- 
dldon. 

*• One who has en aversion to doubt, and is anxious to make up 
his mini, ami o-ine to si^nn? conclusion on c very qmstii^n that a 
discu<,"<tl. nir.^t lect'iit'nt to nst many of his opinions *^ nry 
sliirht 'jr- "H'l^- J^uch a one. thfrefore, l< no lovtr of truth, «y in 
the riiilit way t<» attain ii in any point. lie may more rt'as'Miab'y 
h^'po this, who. thouirh he may on many points j*eniive s»»nH' lanil 
ptrhaj>> a L'nat; }»n}>or.doranfv of probability on this or that <\*\*\ 
IS ciMiti-nlitl to come to a decisive conclusion. on*y on the Itw 
which he has been enabled thon.>ughly to invi>>tigate. ♦ » A gticd 
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maD, indeed, wOl wish to find the erkknce of the Christian religioii 
gatisfactory : but a w»c man will not for that reason find it 8ati»- 
fiictorj, but will wi'ijrh the evidence the more careAiily, on account 
of the importance of tlie qutstiun.'* — li'haiely. 

Philosopfters on Reason in Rdigion, 

** O, my dear Kepler, how I wish we coold have one hearty 
hui^h to^rether! IliTe at Padua, is the principal professor of 
Phiiofiuphy, whom 1 have repeatedly and urgently requested to 
look at the mo<»n and planets, through my glass, which be pertina- 
ciously refuses to do. Why are you not here? What shouts of 
laughter we sliould have at this glorious folly." — Galileo. 

** To steal into heaven, by the modem method of sticking, 
ostrich-like, your ht-ud into failacic$< on earth, cffually as by the an- 
cient and bv all conceivable methods, is forever forbidden/' — 
CaHyfc^i Lt/e of Sterling. 

Wljenever olxsequious reverence is substituted for bold wi- 
f, truth, if she is not already at hand, wiU never be attained." — 
(alfam. 

•* True faith is a Ixrlief in thini;}* probable." — Mackay. 

** lie who cannot reason, is a gi av ^; lie who will not, is a bigot ; 
and he who dare not, is a slave." — Drummoiui. 

"* Ii«'lief consists in accepting the affirmations of the soul : a*v 
belief, in denying tlR*m." — Kmerson. 

^ How far is it proper to deceive mankind?" — Voltaire. 

** ll)e character of the philosophy of the miiUlle age is submit- 
Finn to authority other than that of reason. .Modi^m philosophy 
recoimizefi no other authority than that of reason. It is Cartesianuun 
which has ai*eoniplislied this decisive revolution." — Cousin — Tran*- 
UUeil by O. W, Wight. 

** Socrates was free reflection ; Descartes is free reftection eteva- 
tcd to tlie height of the most Fcvere method. Descartes commences 
by doubting evervthing. the exL^*nce of God, tliat of the work], 
even his own existence ; he only stops at that which he cannot 
doubt without ceasintr even to doubt — at that which doubts withm 
— at thought. Between the refiection of Socrates and the method 
of Descartes there is an intiTval of two thousand yeara. As the 
isTwk dialectics are much more rincere. serious, and profound than 
thotv of Imlia, M>the method of Descartes \» as much superior to the 
pnx^esses of thii antique i^pirit, as our civilization is supiTior to that 
of Gn-eci*." — The same. 

** Reas^m muat be our last judge and guide in < verythlnir. I dc 
not mean that we must cuu.'Oilt reason, and examine wh 'thtr u i>n> 
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position rereakd from God, can be made oot bj naftural prindplBi^ 
and if it cannot, that we may then reject it : bat ooosolt it we DRVt» 
and by it examine whether it be a reTclatioo from God or ool" — 
Locke on the Understandingt IV. 19. 

" Divest yoorself of all bias in &vor of novelty and sinpnilarity 
of opinion. Indal^ them in any other sabject rather than that of 
religion. It is too important, and the consequences of error may be 
too serioos. On the one hand, shake off all fears and servile preju- 
dices, under which weak minds are servflely croacfaed. Fix reatoo 
firmly in her seat, and call to her tribanal every fbct, every opinioa. 
Question with boldness even the existence of a God ; became if there 
be one, he most more approve of the homaf^ of reason than thai of 
blindfolded fear. Yon wiU naturally examine first the rditrion of 
vour own country. Read the Bible then as you would read livy or 
Tacitus. The facts which are within the ordinaiy oourae of oatnre 
you will believe on the authority of the writer, as yoa wookl do 
those of the same kind in Livy or Tacitos. The teiiimooj of the 
writer weighs in their favor, in one scale, and their not bemg 
aprainst the laws of nature, does not wei^h a^inst them in the other, 
lint those facta of the Bible which contradict the laws of nature 
must Ixj examined with more care, an<l under a variety of pha^vs. 
Here you must recur to the pretensions of the wTiter to in^iration 
from Uch]. Examine upon what evidence his pretea^nona are found- 
ed, and whether that evidence is so stromr, that its falsehood wouhl 
l>c more improbable than a chan^ in the laws of nature, in the case 
he relates. For example, in the book of Joshua we are told the sun 
sto<xl still several hours. Were we to read that fact in Livy or 
Tacitus, we should class it with their showers of blood, speaking of 
•rtatues, beasts, &c. But it is said the writer of that book Wivs in- 
spired. Examine, therefore, candidly what evidence there is of 
his havinsr l)een iiispired. The pretension is entitled to your inquiry 
because millions believe it. On the other hand, you are astronomer 
enough to know how contrary it is to the laws of nature, that a bodv 
revolving on its axis, as the earth does, should have stopped [suA 
Jenly], should not by that sudden stoppage have prostrated ani- 
mals, trees, buildings, and should after a certain time have rcsum- 
.h1 its revolutions, and that also without a general proptnition. 
Is this arrest of the earth s motion, or the evidence whicn affirms it, 
nost within the laws of probability ? You will next read the New 
IV'stament It is the history of a personage called Jesus. Keep in 
fonr eye the opposite pretensirms ; first, of those who say he was 
O'^irotten by God, b<3rn of a virgin, suspended and reverse*! tin* laws 
)f nnture at will, and ascended bodily into heaven ; and xtcofuUy, of 
those who say he was a man of illegitimate birth, of a benevoWnt 
aeart, enthusiastic mind, who set out without pretensions, ended in 
relieving them, and was punidhed capitally for sedition, by being 
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gibbeted ftccording to the Roman hw. ♦ « * Do not be fright 
eoed from this inquiry by any fear of its oonseqneDoei. ^ ^ « 
In fine, I repeat, yon must lay aside all prejodioeB on both sides, and 
neitber bdieve nor reject anything, becaose anj other persons or de- 
ioription of persons Imve rejected or betiered it Yoor own reason 
is Uie only orade given yon b^ hearen, and yon are answerable, not 
for the rightness, bat the npngfatneas of yoor decisions." — TfuMmu 
J^mrtim—LdUr to Pdtr Carr, Aug, 10, 1787. 

"TImms who have not thorooghly examined to the bottom their 
own teoets, most confess they are onfit to prescribe to others : and 
are imreaaonable in imposing that as tratn on other men's belief, 
whiefa they thems e lv es nave not searched into, nor weighed the ar- 
guments of probabili^, on which they shoold reodye or reject it" — 

"Whoso wonld be a man, must be a non-conformist He who 
woold ffather immortal pafans, most not be hindered by the name 
of goodness, hot mnst explore, if it be goodness. Nothing is at 
last sacred bat the integrity of yoor own mind. Absolve yoa to 
joarself, and yoa shaQ have the suffrage of the world." — Emenon* 

*< Better is the faith that springeth fhnn thy heart. Than a 
better faith belonging to a stranger." — Alger, Orieniai Poetry. 

^ The new man most fed that he is new, and has not come into 
the world mortgaged to the opinions and nsaires of Enro^ Asia, 
and Africa." — Emer$on. 

** He who does not like living in the famished lodgings of tradi> 
tioa, most baild his own house, his own system of thought and 
fiuth fbr Imudf^-ZKAoUe. 

•^ Treth ooarts the light"— Porier. 

"So long as oar belief in religion is merely a matter of memory, 
of rote and of blind reception, so long can we have no firmness, no 
tnith. no rest no blesdnff in the highest sphere of oar capacity." — 



** To ridi with tmtli U aobla wlies w shftre har wreCdMd craift, 

Ere bet caom bring fkma aod profit, and *tit procperoat to bo Jatt; 
TboB it la Um braro man cbooaaa, wbilo tbo coward atanda aaido, 
DoQbdng in bU abj«ct apirit, till bia Lord U cnMiftad, 
And tba moltitada mako virtoa of tbo fkitb tboj oaea daalod. 
For bnmanitj awoepa onward : wbara UmUj tbo martyr ataads 
On tbo morrow cro ncb oa Jodaa, witb tbo ailTor In bia baada ; 
For in fkont tbo croaa atanda ready, and tbo crackinf fligota barn, 
Wbllo tbo bootinf mob of jrtatardaj in ailont awo rttam 
To gloan ap tbo aeattarad aaboa Into Hiatory'a goldon are.' 

{Quoted m Parker'M Senlon on 71k« True Um of a Ckrittmm 
Chunk) 
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" As mach freedom as yoa shat oat, so modi fididiood do 70* 
Bhat in." — Parker. 

" When the discovery and prof^ion of truth is attended with 
danger, the pradent are silent, the multitude believe and impostors 
triumph." — Mosheim. 

^ There are two sets of learned men. One candidly seeks truth 
by natural means, and is always willing to have his opinions and 
principles examined by the test of reason. Another, who learn by 
rote a set of opinions and a way of thinking, and who betray them- 
selves by their anger and surprise, whenever those princiiMes are 
questioned or canvassed." 

"There are few of the great truths now recognized which 
have not been treated as chimierical and blasphemous before they 
were demonstrated." — Agassiz. 

" Thsse ancient preoccupations of our minds, these several and 
almost sacred opinions, are to be examined, if we will make way for 
truth, and put oar minds in that freedom which bekmgs and is 
necxjssary to them. A mistake is not the leas so, and will never 
prow into a truth, because we have believed it for a long time 
tboujjh pcThaj>3 it be the hanlor to part with : and an ern>r i? not 
tlie less (lannt^ou?!, nor the less contrarv to truth because it is crit^i 
up and had in veneration by any party." — Locke. 

*' The invest ijrat ion of all subjects comprehensible and scnitable 
to the human faculties, is the undoubtea privilege of a rutioruU 
understanding.'' — J. C. Priehaid. 

" Reason and truth are the only hope of mankind. It is thnMiL'h 
them alnne that any essential improvement in the condition of nH*n 
— of individuals and of nations — Ls to be wnMight out Wt-jk 
instruments they may be, often overborne and silenced by the kW^ 
eonlant clamor of men's passions and prejudices and folly, by 
w'lE'^hness and sin : — but there are no other. It is by resi.<k)n that 
truth is diseoverei!. and throujjh reason that it is addrt>ss«ed to 
our hearts. Hv what other influence should thev be contri'lleil? 
Hy what other influence should our permanent afflictions be formed ? 
( Vrtainly neither by false doctrines, nor by unsulistanti&l imairina- 
tions. nor by the blind, disorderly working of natural impulses g'-nl 
and bad. lnt<»llec<ual tnith is the essential constituent of moral 
go(^lmss. Whoever acts with the purpose of serving his fellow mm. 
d«H*s so from a r^cojrnition of the truth of certain propositions which 
arise in his feelinji^s. and find confirmation in his reason." — Soiion. 

Relif^ton a valuable political institution, 

I 2. " Amonir all the useful institutions that demonstrate the m 
perior excellence of the Roman government the most coiLsideruMe 
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yiflu ma, k tlie oplnioiis which people are taught to hold eoDoeming 
the godi ; and that which other men regard as a disgrace, appears^ 
io my jndgiaent, to be the very thin^ by which this repablic is sos- 
taioed. I mean saperstitioo, which is impressed, with all its terrors, 
and influences the private actions of the citizens and the public ad- 
ministratioD of the state, to a d^ree that can scarcely be exceeded. 
Tbe ancients, therefore, acted not absurdly, nor without good reason, 
when they incnlcated tiie notions cooceming the gods, and the bdiej 
of ukftrnal wunishment ; but much rather are those of the present 
age to be charged with rashness and absurdity ia endeavoring to 
extirpate these opinions ; for not to mention other edicts that low 
from sndi an institution, if among the Greeks, for example, a single 
talent onlr be entrusted to those who have the management of any 
of -the public mone^, though they give ten written sureties, with as 
■lany seals and twice as many witm'sses, they are unable to dis- 
cfaarjre with integrity the trust reposed in them. But the Itomans, 
•n the other hand, who in the course of their magistracies and in 
embossiefl disburse the greatest sums, are prevailed on by the 8im|>le 
obltjFation of an oath to perform their duty with inviolable honesty. 
And as in other statet, a man is rari'lv to be found whose hands are 
mm! from public robbery, so among tiic Romans it is no less rare to 
disoover one that is tainted with this crime.*' — Hampton's Polyhius^ 
Vol. //. Book, VL 

** Philosophers unite in regarding truth as inseparably allied with 
human happmess, and error as essentially hostile to it it was 
otherwiK with the sages of antiquity, amongst whom there was a 
prevalent dinociation of the utility from the truth of a doctrine. It 
was supposed that a dogma might be aiU-antageoos and even neoe^ 
wun to society aad to poLiticaT institutions, although it were fah*c. 
and that it ought in this case to be strenuously supported and 
shielded from scrutiny even by those who were aware of its charac- 
ter.'*— &iaaflf BaiUf^Punuit of Trmth. 

** It seems to have been the settled conviction of most of those 
[living about tbe beginning of the Christian era] who had the sin- 
eenvt desire of attaining truth themselves, that to the mass of man- 
kind, troth was in many points inexpedient and unfit to be commu- 
nicated ; that, however desirabk* it might be for the leading person- 
mtcea m the world to be instructed in the true nature of things, there 
were many popular delusions which were essential to the wdl-being 
of society.**— H^iotofy—fssay on the Whiings of Si. Paul. 

The Dishonettif of PriesU. 

{ 2. ** Every church establishment is a mighty joint-stock con>- 
pany of error and deception, which invitf« sulxtcriptunis to the com- 
mon fund, from the largest amounts of hypocrisy to the lowest penny 
ami Cuthing contribution of acauiesceooe in what conscicooe dwk 
not entirely approTe.** — BUmco tVhiU, 
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Tie English church, "the diOd of regal and aristoermtkal w^ 
ishness and UDprincipled tyranny, she bis nerer dared to speak 
boldly to the great, but has contented herself with lecturing the 
poor."— Dr. ArnM. 

" The whole body of the clergr in every established church may 
be divided into three classes ; — those who heartily bdiere the doc- 
trines of their creed : the smallest number, I suspect, by far : — those 
who by repeated efforts, and b^r carefullv limiting 'their inquiries, 
have sacoeedod in silencing their own dEonbts, and in persnadinff 
themselves that these doctrines admit of a plaosiblc defense ; — and 
in the last place, a very considerable namber, inoecd, and perhaps 
the most injorioua to the interests of religion, who give thcor soIqdo 
assent to doctrines which they do not b^ve." — Norton, 

Sprech of Bed Jacket against the Missionaries. — ^"Tbese 
men know we do not understand their religion. We cannot read 
their book : they tell as difiR^rent stories about what it contains, 
and we believe they make the book talk to suit thcmsdves. If we 
had no money, no land, and no country to be cheated oat of, these 
))lack-<*oats would not trouble themselves about our gooil hereafter. 
The Great Spirit will not punish us for what we do not know. He 
will do justice to his red children, lliese black-coats talk to the 
(ircat Spirit and ask for lieht, that we may see as they do, when 
they are blind tlicmselves, and quarrel about the light which guides 
them. These thinprs we do not umloretand, and the light thoy give 
us makes the straight and plain path, trod by our fathers, dark and 
dreary. The black-coats tell us to work and raise com ; thoy do 
nothing themselves, and would starve to di'nth if somebody did not 
feed them. All they do is pray to the Great Spirit : but that will 
not make com or potatoes grow : if it will, why do they beg from 
us, and from the white people ? The red men knew nothing of 
trouble until it came from the white men : as soon as they crossed 
the great waters, they wanted our country, and in return tlioy have 
always been rt^dy to teach us how to quarrel about their rvligioo. 
Ked Jacket can never be the friend of such men." — Htstoru of tht 
Indian Tribes of North America^ by T. L. McKcnny and Jama 
llali 

" To worsliip tlie urine of cows, which the Parsees and Hindoos 
drink, that they may obtain forgiveness of sins, is not more ludi- 
crous than to worship the comb, or a shred of the garment, of the 
mother of God." — Fcuerltach. Essence of Christtandy, 

" When I hcanl the bell toll to call people together in the 
Pteople-house. it struck at my life, for it was like a market-bell to 
pithcr people together, that the priest might set forth his wares (or 
sale. Oh ! the vast simis of money that are got by the tradt? they 
make of selling the Scriptun.-s, and by their preaching, from tlio 
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h^lMrt bUiop down to the lowest nriest What one tnde in the 
worid 18 coropftrable to it? NotwiU]8taDdiii|^ the SmptorcB were 
giren forth fredj, Christ commanded his mimsters to preach freely, 
and the prophets and apostles denounced judgment against all 
covetous hirJings and divmes for money/* — George Foz, 

DncumoH or ▲ Fasrionablx Priest. — ^"A bishop among 
« is geoeraUy supposed to be a stately and pompons person, clothed 
in purple and fine nnen, and fiiring sumptuously every day ; some- 
what obsequious to persons in power, and somewhat haughty and 
imperative to those who are beneath him : with more anthonty in 
his tone and manner, than solidity in his learning : and yet with 
much more learning than charity or humility ; very fond of being 
called my lord, and driving about in a coach with mitres in ibe 
pinels, but little addicted to visiting the sick and fatheriess. or earn- 
ing for himself the Messing of those who are ready to poish, 

* Familiar with a roand 
Of Udrtldpt — a ttrangpr to the poor * 



decorous in his manners, but no foe to luxurious indulgences : rigid 
in maintaiuiiig discipline among his immediate dependents, and in 
exartini; the homage due to his dignity from the undignified mob 
of his brethren, but perfectly willing to leave to them the undivided 
privilefTcs of comforting antl of teaching their people, and of sooth- 
mg the sins and sorrows of their erring flocKS ; scornful, if not 
openly hostile, upon all occasions, to the claims of the people, from 
whom he is generally sprung, and preraming everything in favor of 
the myal will and prerogative, by which be has been exalted ; set- 
ting indeed, in all cases, a much hi(rfaer vahie on the privileges of 
the few, than the rights that are common to all, and exerting him- 
self strenuously that the former may ever prevail ; caring more ac- 
cordingly for the interests of his order, than the general ^od of tbo 
chnreh, and Ikr more for the ehureh than the religion it was estab- 
lished to t<«ch ; hating dissenters still more bitterly than infidels ; 
but combating both rather with obloquy and invocation of civil 
penalties, than with the artillery of a powerful reason, or the recon- 
ciling influenocs of an humble and holy life ; uttering now and then 
haughty professions of humility, and reguUriy bewailing at fit 
seasons, the severity of those Episcopal labors, whidi sadden and 
even threaten to abridge a life, whicn to all other eyes appears to 
flow on in almost unbroken leisure and contimioas indnlgCDcea." — 
Edinburgh Review, Dec^ 1829. 

•*The French cWjry does not live now [1828] as in times past 
bat shows a regularity of condnct worthy (X the apostles. Happj 
eflM of poverty! — Happy fruit of the persecution sufRrcjd in tii 
pand epoch when iloA vmted his church. It is not one of the 
losst bksings of the revolution, that iiot only the cures, always 
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regpectable, bat evea the bishopB are monJ mcn."~ C — i kr. Qiialdf 

in the Edinhwrgh Review, March, 1829. 

'WkAt la Cluctattaidtj 1— Cli. H. 



a 7. Butler says the real oneBtion in stndjing the tnith of tiM 
Bibte is not "* whether it be a book of such sort, and ao promnl^Bd* 
as weak men are apt to fiincj a boc^ cootaininea ^Tioe revdalioB 
AoM:*— Analogy ^ Rdigion, Pari IL, CL UJL 

** There are no degrees in infidlibOhy.'* — Ccleridige, 

** How can m&llible truth be co n veyed in defecUTe andikffibk 
ejqvGSsions. " — Same. 

Parker says the belierers in a sapematoral rerdatkn iinigiDe it 
to be ** an afterthought of God inteipoiated in hnman aflhin." 

Perversions </ the meaning of the Bible. 

1 8. The plain meaning of the Bible is u er ie r ted grnidy bj the 
CThnstian priests in many cases, bot 1 shall refer here only to two 
points — Public Prayer and the Obserrance of Sunday. 

PcBuc Prayioi. Every one knows that public prayers arc of- 
fered in every Christian church every Sunday, and in a great many 
other places on other occasions. And yet, praying in public is ex- 
pressly forbidden by Jesus. 

** \Mk^ thou praycst thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are ; 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the corners 
of the stn?et^ tlmt they may be seen of men. m # But thus, 
when thou prayt^t. enter into thy ck»ct, and when thou hast shut 
thv door, prav to thv Father, which is in secret.** Jena in MbL 
rl 5. 6. 

" \Mien he [ Jes^us] had sent the muhitude away, he went op into 
a mountain apart to pray.'' Mat. XIV. 23. 

**■ And they [Jesus and his Apostks] came to a phux which was 
named Gethseroane. and he saith unto his disciples * Sit re here whik 
I shall pray.' ' Mark XI V. 32. 

•* And asrain ho [Josiis] went awav and praTed." Mark XIK 
39. ^ 

^ And ho [Jesus] withdrew himself into the wikkraess and pray- 
cil." LtL^ v. 16. 

Obskrvanck of SiNDAY. Noithor Jesus nor his discip^ ci.>»- 
maitdod the obeorvanco of Sun by X'i a sacred dav. Under ibe dw- 
pinsation of Paul, the Sabbath ^that is the Jewish Sabb«tK f<* it 
IS a pi'rvi'rsit»n of laniruage to apply the word - Sabbiith'* to Sun- 
day* was ahnnraU.'d. with all the other cor ni.»nLai ol.t?<naoc«*!: of 
liio M«>saio law — 

" 0:v man est \ ni th one day above anoth»> ; another esxi\Tatth 
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erery day alike. Let every man b& persaaded in hit own mind." 
Rom. XIV, 5. 

** Let no man jodgeyoQ in meat or drink, or in respect of aholy- 
day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath." CcL IL 16. Paul 
here means to tell his converts that it is nobody's bosiness how much 
pork they eat, or how many Jewish festiyal days they disregard, or 
DOW madi they labor on the Sabbath. 

The First' Coancil in Jerusalem, writing to the Churches of 
Pad, said ** It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to ns, to lay 
upon yon, no greater burden than these necessary things ; that ye 
abstain fron) meats oflered to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication ; from which if ye keep yoursdves, 
yeshaUdoweU" (AcU XV, 2S, 29). 

This CooncQ was caUed expressly to consider how far the 
Gentile converts shodd observe the Mosaic law ; and their opinion is 
expressed in the verses quoted. All the observances, commanded 
in the law of Moses aiod not there expressed, were dedared 
onneocreary. 

** We deem it wicked to fast on the Sunday or to pray on our 
kaea.''—TerttiUian. 

** The ** Manicheans were damned for fasting on the Lord's 
day." — St. Ambrose. 

The Daily Netn (of London,) a year or more since, published 
the following list of extracts — 

1. St Chrjsostom, whose prayer is read every Sunday in all 
[Episcopal] churches, says — "* After the congrej;ation is dismissed, 
crrny man may apply himself to his lawfd businesB." — Horn. v. on 
Hatt.i. 

2. St Athanasius says — "* We keep no Sabbaths as the ancients 
did, except an eternal Sabbath, which shall have no end." — Set 
Utyfm de Sabb., p. 163. 

3. Kusebius, tlic eccksiastical historian, speaking of the Patri- 
archs, sa^rs ** They cared not for corporal circumcision — no more do 
we; nor for the observation of Sabt>aths— no more do we." — EcU, 
Hut. p. 7. 

4. St Angustln says—'' He that literally keeps the Sabbath 
savors of the Besh ; but to savor of the flcah is death."— ik Spir, 
dL Lit. c xw, 

5. Calvin says — ** by chai^ng the day and yet attributing to 
this dav when changed the same sancti^ which the Jews did to 
their Sabbaths, we retain the same typical distinction of days as 
had place among the Jews. Those who now cling to them go thrice 
as far as the Jews thenunelves in their gross and carnal superstition 
of their Sabbath worship." — Inst. viii. 34. 

6. Beza says — *^ On the Lord's day no ceasation of work is 
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required ; that would be not to abolkh Judaism, bat merciy to pBl 
it off to another day." — On the Apoc i, 10. 

7. Archbishop Cranxner required of the ckfsy to teach the 

people that they wonld greyionsly offend God if they abstained 

nrom working on Sondays in harvest time. — See Cranmer'$ VisiiaiMM 

Articles, 

' 8. Jeremy Taylor says ** the Lord's day did not socoeed in the 

Slaoe of the Sabbath, bnt the Sabbath was abrogated. The Lordli 
ay was merely an ecclesiastical institution." 

9. Paley says — ** Cessation upon Sunday from labor beyond the 
time of attendance upon public worship is not intimated in aof 
passage of the New Testament, nor did Christ or His aportks 
deliver any command to their disciples for the disoontinuaaoe npoo 
that day of the common offices of their professions." Again : 
*' The resting on that day from our employments, longer than ws 
are detained from them by attendance upon public worship, b Id 
Christains an ordinance of human institution." — Mor. Pk^ v. 7. 

10. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, says " The Lord's iy is 
to be held purely as a religious festival. Judaism being abolished, 
all its ritual oteervanccs must, of course, be wholly at an end ; so 
that we are no more compelled to kwp the fourth commandment 
than we are to keep the worship of the temple, or ihe daily sacri- 
fice." Ess<jys on the tcrithips of St. Paul, 

11. Dr. Arnold says "That Similay should be a day of 
greater leisure than other days, and of the suspension, as far as may 
be, of the common t)u-^i"os ^f li'^'. I quite allow ; but, then, I 
should have much greater indulgence for recreation on a Sunday 
than you mijrht have ; and if the railway enables the peopW in the 
creat towns to get out into the country on a Sumlay, 1 should think 
It is a very great good." — Dr. Arnold's Life, vol. n. p. 210. 

12. Luther says — *' If anywhere the day is made holy for the 
mere day's sake — if anywhere any one seb^ up his obeervanre upon 
a Jewish foundation — then I order you to work on it, to ride oo it, 
to dance on it, to feast on it, to do anything that reproves this 
oncroarhment on the Christian spirit and liberty." See Cdendge't 
Table Talk, vol. ii. p. 316. 



Cluuractrr of JeliOTwli.— Cli, III. 

J 11. " The feelings. Fear, Reverence, Devotion. Love, natmriDy 
personify God — humanize the Deitv, and represent the Infinite un- 
der the limitations of a finite and imperfect being, whom we * can 
know all about' He has the thoughts, feelings, passjions. limitatioBS 
of a man ; is subject to time and space ; sivs, remembers, has a 
form. This is ' Anthropomorphism.* " — Parker. 

JehovaJi it a Biped. 

1 12. " And he [Gideon] said unto him [Jehovah] * If now I 
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footmen, and thou hast aaid * I will give them Sesh tbat tlie^ mi^ 
eat a whole month.* Shall the ftoaa and the herds be slam for 
them to suffice them ?' And the Lord said noto Moses ' Is the 
Lord's hand waxed ^ort ? Thou shalt see now whether mj word 
shall come to pass onto thee or not* " Num, XL 21-23. 

Moses advised Jehovah not to give way to his fi^ of passioo 
against the Jews, because if he dioold, ** The Egyptians wul hear 
It," and will say Jehovah ** was not able to bring this people into 
the land which he sware onto theuL" Aunt. XIV. 11-20. 

*' And Joshaa said * Alas! O, Lord God, wherefore hast thou at 
all broaght this peofde over Jordan, to deliver w into the hand of 
the Amorites to destroy us ? Would to God vre had been oootenl 
and dwelt on the other side Jordan.' " Josh, VII. 1. 

" And the Lord said nnto Samnel « ♦ * fiU thy horn with 
oil and go/ * * And Samuel said * How can I go? If Saul 
hear it he wiH kiU me.* " I. & XVI. 1, 2. 

'' It displeased Jonah e»xedingiy, and he was venr aopy " thai 
Jehovah did not destroy Nineveh, alter compelling J(yah to pro- 
phesy its destnictioD ; and he prayed " Therefore now, O Lord, 
take, I beseech thee, mv life from me, fc^r it is better for me to die 
than to live." Joimh tV. 1. 3. 

When Jehovah ordered Ananias to po and baptise Saul, he 
replied " Lord, I have heard by many of this man. liow much evil 
be hath done to thv saints at JcTm»alcra ; and here he hath autho- 
rity to bind all who c:\ll on thy nanio." Ananias wished to be 
excused from that doty, swppoeinsr that Jehovah was ignorant of the- 
daneriT or too careless of the comfort of his worshippers. Acts. IX. 
11—16. 

When Jehovah nppcjin>il in a vision to Peter and ordered him to 
cat all kinds of uncK^n animals, Peter replie»l •* Not so. Lord, for I 
have never eaten anything that is common or uneleaii." Acts, X. 
9—16. 

" While the orthodox chnreh preserved a Just medinm lietwwn 
rxcessi\*e veneration and impro|xT contetnpt for the law of Mos(«. 
the various heretics deviated into equal but opposite €-.\tremc^ of 
error and extravagance- From the ackni)wk\ij^"d truth of the 
Jewish reliffion, the Ebionitcs had concUidwl that it ctMild m'vcr tic 
al>o]ished. From its supposed inijxTf(vtl»ns the Gnostics as hastily 
inferred that it never was instituted bv the wisd<»ra of the iVitv. 
Tliere are some objections, nirainst the ♦authority of Moses and the 
prophets, which too readily present themselves to the sk»ptii*al 
mind; though they c:iu only be dcri\od fnim our ipnoraiKV <'f 
remote anti(juitv and from uur incapacity to form an adequate ju*l«r- 
irront of the Divine economy. These objections were e:iin*rly 
imbraced and as pet?-:lantly urged by tlie vain science of the 
Gnostics. As those heretics were, for the most part, averee t^ the 
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plMHiirCT of seue, tbey nMroeely mmumd the polygBiinr of the 
pfttrimrcfas, tlie gmUantnes of David and the seraglio of SolomoD. 
The oonqoeBt of the land of Canaan and the extirpation of the 
uneospecting natiYes, they were at a 1o6B how to reconcile to the 
oommoo notions of humanity and justice. Bot when they nscol- 
lected the sanguinary list of murders, of executions, and of mas- 
ncres, which stain ahnost erery page of the Jewish annals, they 
acknowledged that the barbarians of Palestine had exercised as 
mnch oompanion towards their idolatroas enemies, as they had 
erer shown to their friends or co untr ym e n. Passing from the 
sectaries of the law to the law itself, they asserted that it was 
imnoBsible that a religion which consisted* only of bloody sacrifioes 
and trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards, as well as punishments, 
were all of a carnal and temporal nature, coald inspire the lore of 
Tirtne or restrain the impetnosity of passion. The Mosaic account 
of the creation and fidl of man was treated with profane derision 
br the Gnostics, who wonld not listen with patience to the repose 
01 the Deity after six days bbor, to the rib of Adam, the garden 
of Eden, the trees of life and knowledge, the speaking serpent, the 
lirbidden fruit and the condemnation pronounced against human 
khid for the venial offense of their first progenitors. The Qod of 
brad was impiously reprcKnted by the unoetics as a being liable 
to passion ana to error, capricious in his bvor. imj^acable in his 
resentment, meanly jealous of his superstitious worship, and 
confining his partial proviilencc to a single people and to this 
transitoiy lif^ In such a character they could aiscovcr none of the 
features of the wise and Omnipotent Father of the omvefse." 
Gtbban, Declme <uui Fail, CL AT. 

SoiUoquif of Jehovah. 

" From an eternity of idleness 
I. God. awoke : in seven days toil made earth 
From nothinir ; rested, and created man : 
Iplaoed him in a paradise, and there 
Planted the tree of evil, so that he 
Miirht eat and periph. and my soul procure 
Wherewith to mtp it^ malice, and so turn. 
Even like a hearttess ronqneror of the earth 
All misery to my fame. 'ITic rare of men 
Chosen to my honor, with impunity 
May Mte the lusts I plantevl m their hearts. 
I will beget a son, an>l he t<hall bear 
llie pins of all the work! : ho shall arise 
In an unnoticwl romcr of tlir earth. 
And thiTi* slmll die ap<Hi n itohs, and purge 
The uuiviTsal crime ; so that the few 
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On wliom my grace deBcends, dMR wIk> aie 
As TesBek to the liOQor of tliHr God. 
Mmj credit this stmure sacrifioe. and saTe 
Thetr souk alite : muKops shall lire and £e. 
Who ne'er shall call opoo their SaTior's naoK^ 
But* nnredBemed* go to the gapiii^ grare. 
Tlioiisaiids shall dam it ao old vooian s tale* 
Sndi as the ouraes frigfaten babes withal : 
There in a golf of an^nidi and of flane 
Shall cnrse thor reproAiatkn endkaBlT. 
Tet tenlbU pangs snail force them to aft>« 
ETen on thee beds of tonnent where thej hovi, 
M7 honor and the justice of thor doom." 



OphaomM ef PkOonpken tm the Ckaraaer if 

{19. " Whatever be the ^lirit with which the lb«rG<iqKb be 
approached, it b impossible to rise from the attentr^e f 1 —I el 

them withoQt a slroosr reverenoe for Jcsss Christ. Exen the dino- 
Fition to cavil and ridicuie is f-^roed lo retire before thennjeetic fna- 
pliciiT of ibe Propbet of Nazareth. UoirKc Morcs or Malyr^aet b? 
owes no part of tne lustre which sairooDik hin to his an^atstiii^Q 
of temporal p'^wor : his is ibe asceodeib:'T which mAnldnd. in pr •- 
ponioa to ih^ir nxnt^ adraoceroent. are least dssp<>^ to rcsasS — 
tiiat of mond and intelkctoal jnvatiMS^ The virtoe. winiioL sod 
si:^rinffs of Josas, will secure to hira a p-'^wtrfal iii5w?3ce otvt iwn 
s^> I«xiz as ihey cooiinoe to U? iih:4-al. inteikvtxxal and sjnipathtssR* 
IjeiniT^ And a« the tf»iien»"T <:»f homan isipr"»rproenti i* towaj«i« 
the* pr.rjrv^ive increase of tbesje qTialities. ii mj be prescaievj thu 
the erapini^ of Christianitr. ^Hi?i*k'Tied ?imp?T as the iofloetK^ of 'Jae 
life, character and doctria? of C^nst over the bnisaa mind, will ne- 
ver cease." — Henne!! — Or.zm r.f C\n<h2/iiiii 

G'X»the savs The Spirit of God is aowbere more beaotifaOr w^ 
veaied than in the Xew Testaioent- 

Tne celebrated Hindoo Freethciker a»d RpfornKT. Raas?3Cihc3 
R\v. wp>te. - After Ions: and qnintermptpd re:«earches into reikiocs 
tniih. I have foand the doctriDes of Christ more c g f» l ^t ti< y to 
PK'ral princip!«. and better adapted f«v the nse of raSkmal bears, 
thin aav otbe?? which have come to rav koowledse." 

Carivle stvles Jesos a divine man. 

*' Abstractinsr what is reaQj his. from the rubbish in which it ii 
bTirk-d. ea>ilv dl^niroish^ bv its hetre fh">m the drois of \m 
b;«>j7ar>h»:r*. Avrl a- s> pan?»^? from that as th^* liiamoifel fivm th^ 
•Iinjhi^l. «.. lui*t; !?>.* oyriiri-s of a -vninu of the n>^ subiiiae »» 
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ndity, vliidi has ever fidkn from the lips of nHn."— 7%omai Jef- 
fenon— Letter to Mr. Short, (kt. 31, 1819. 

** I think Christ's system of morals and his religioii, as he felt 
them to OS, the best the world ever saw or is likdy to see ; bat I 
apprehend that (hey have received varioos comptuig changes.'* — 
Benjamin Framklin — Spark's Biography^ p. 515 

** I confess to yon that the holiness of the Gospel is an argument 
which itpcaks to my hr*art. and to which I should r^rret to find a 
refutation. Look at the books of the philosophers, with all their 
prmip, how small are they in comparison ? Can it be that a book, 
at once so simple and m 'snblime, can be the work of man T Can it 
be that he, whom history is there written, was but a man ? Are 
these the words of a fanatic or of an ambitions partisan ? What 
sweetness, what parity of manners ! What touching grace in his dis- 
courws ! What nobleness in his maTims ! What profound wisdom 
in his words ! What presence of mind, pers{ncacity, and justice in 
his replies! What command over his passions! Where is the man, 
the mge who can Utc, safler, and die withoat weakness and without 
ostentation ? When Plato described his imagmary just man, cov- 
ered with an the disgrace of crime, and worthy of all the rewa r ds of 
rirtoe, he pamted JeBfj» Christ, feature for ^ture ; the lOceness is 
■o strOung that all the Futhcrs of the churdi perceived it, and it was 
impoanble to mistake it. How prejudiced, how blind must not he 
be, who would dare to compare the son of Sophroniscus to the Son 
of Bfary. How httk resemblance between them ! Socrates, dying 
withoat pain, withoat ignominy, easily supported his character to 
the last ; and if this easy death had not honored his lifb, we should 
doubt whether Socrates,'with all his genius, was more than a soph- 
ist He mvented, it is said, moral law, ; but others before him ha«l 
practiced morality ; he said no more than others had done ; he only 
reduced to precepts nrevious examples. Arlstides had been just be> 
fnre Socrates defined justice : Leonidas died for his country before 
Socrates taught the duty of love of country ; Spartans were self- 
denying before Socrates inculcated sobriety ; before he defined fir- 
toe. Greece had aboandiHl in virtuous men. Bat whence from 
among the Jews diil Jesus derive that elevated pure taiorality, of 
which he akme gave the example and the precept ? In the mi^ of 
the most furious fanaticism, was heard tne sublimest wisdom, and 
the simplicity of the most heroic \'irtoes honored the vilest of all 
people, llie death of Socrates, philoeophisinsr aznong his fHends, was 
the mildest poMsible ; that of Jesus, by a horrible torture, abuaed, 
derided, cursed by the whole people, was the most fearfhl that coukl be 
inuurined. Socrates, taking the prisoner's cup from the weeping 
officer. pard'Yu him ; in tlie mid^t of his frightful sufKrinsis Christ 
blrsri.?! UU executioner. Vos, the life ami death of Socrates were 
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thoee of a sage ; bnt the fife and death of Jesn were those of m 
Crod." — RousseaUf EmUe 

Voltaire sajs. " He most have beeir a sage siooe he dedabned 
fu^nst prieetl^ impostors aod saperstitioDB ; bat the savrnfirB aod 
doings imputed to him, were not alwajs those of a wise 



Mendelsohn considerod Jesos as a generou s enthosiast. 

** Nothing that is here said, caa implj eren the most distant 
disrespect to the moral character of Jesos Christ He was a rir- 
tuoQS and amiable man. Hie morality that he preadied and | ii^ ti iii l. 
was of the most benevolent kind : and though simikr syst e as of 
morality had been preached bj Ooofocios^Mid br sot of the 
Gretk Philosophers many }-ears before, by the Qoaken aioee, and 
by many good meo in all ages, it has not beeo exceeded by aoj." — 
Thomas Paine. Age of Reason, 



** A man [Jesos] is born in the world. — a veal 
as it has nerer seen : he lives a Kfe consisieotfy the tctt bighert : 
his wisdom is the calm earnest voice of hmnamtr : to die woti di T 
and common-place so exafrperatine. as forciuEr npoo them their owo 
wortlilessnos?, — to the ?ood so admirable \haX every ofber ^cchj 
is absorbed in wonder." — /. A. Froudt, Semesu ef Faitk. 

^ If ever man was God. and God was man, Jcsa» Orist wa? 
both." — B^rxnx. 

" Alone in all history, he [ Jesns] estimated the tm^ rreatiK«t« 
of man. llie idiom? of h^t laneuase and the fimres of hs§ rivtoric. 
have usurped the |>bce of his tmth : aod chcrdies aie Uuli. wA <m 
his principles, bat on his tropes." — Emencm. 

*• We hold that God h» 90 arraneed mattfi? ra this Kfa.ztf'z? 
and well-ordered, bat mvcteriofs^ eoveraed imrrwse. t&a: <«»• 
rT«it mind, af^er another, will ari=^ from tiajp %*'> liaoe. as f?M ar» 
nwded. to discorer an«I flash forth, before the fyw <^ aa*t rif 
troths that are wai^ted. az>1 the amoont Ox trsth tlaS g^ be btrr^f. 
We cvxKeive that this is efRcted bv ff.ijwiasr ihea.— ^x t j ia-riar 
arrsmpL^l that natare and the oorse of ergots sfeaS snsl tibrar irr ■» 
the wv>Hd €T>}c»wv?d — with that 5af»?r>3r n»rntal aad 3»rra^ 'VTizr^ 
v.rt. in wt::ch rrand tmtbSw sabHic^e cfeana* c< «ptr:t«a! Tin^: w^T 
s^x-.tarx^xs^Tv and i^ritibfy arise. ST<i a <so». »» Spor»«. wng 
J.^<3v v>f Naxanrth. — tb? ra^it en^tni ?»arS:'«a? rffrJwp wttnn 'r li 
*TtT jer*: «>•« tb? earth: :3 hiDFeif as* #nTV«t>**f '^'"'ia'D^ 5n- 
S'u-J:v :z :'.s diviyss waa?e — -Gv^i sar ":5eir?'->; s «»? 5h?a '. ii*«i.r:- 

tv :b: »fnd. Nf whi: =aic oav aal ?fc^KTC'»i r-j^irraiK i: ve •♦:«ir^ 
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iruiiation, and a perfect] j-ba]aDoed moral beings : and who bj Tir- 
tot of these eDdoiniients, saw farther then other men 

** Beyond the verjre of that bhie Ay 
Where God's eubliroest secreU lie : " 

an earnest, not only of what hnmanity may be, but of what it will 
be, when the most perfected races, shall bear the same relation to 
tbe finest minds of existing tiroes, as these now bear to the Bosh- 
men or the KMpiimaax/' — Greg, Creed of ChrusUndom. 

Philoaophers on the Spirit of the New Tesiameni, 

** The Christian relipnon raises the dim perception of divine 
exbtencc. which is apparently bom with, and natural to all men, to 
the simplest and most enlightened ideas of the Deity — to ideas the 
most worthy of the -Godhead and the most eleyating to mankind ; 
parifies the mind from all superstitions of the agency of demons and 
winrds, and creates in every human soul, wherein it prevails an 
overflowing fountain of nnboanded confidence in Grod, of love for 
all good, of all-^nbracing hnmanitv. of exhaostless fbrtitade in 
adversity, of temperance and humility in prosperity, of patience 
in safKring, of peace of heart, of content with the present, and of 
never-dying hope for a better future. The faith of Jems was a 
pupp thcosophy in the simplest sense of the word.'* — Widand — 
Yrmnnfi in Glavbensstuhen. Section XXVIL 

** The Gospel of Christ is one continned lesson of the strictest 
moralitv, of nistice, of benevolence, and of onivcrsal charity." 
Bolmf^roke Fragments of Essays^ XX, 

Jeremy Bentham says the Rdigion of Jesos has a ** benevolent 
system of morab." Iniroduetion to •* Not Paul but Jesus," 

** Even supposing it to have been purely a human invenUon, ii 
has been the most amiable and the most nsefbl invention that was 
ever imposed on mankind for their good." Boiingbroie, 

** I valoe the religion of Jesos not as being absolute and perfect 
truth, but as containing more truth, purer troth, s tf x >n ger troth 
than has ever yet been given to man." Greg. 

** The Bible is pervaded by a sentiment which is implied every- 
where — viz., the tn finite sympathy of the Pure and Perfed God wih 
the heart of enrh faithful inrntpper. This is that which is wanting 
in Greek philnRophers, Englifth Deists, German Pantheists, and all 
formalists. This is that which so nfUm cdifi<v me in (Christian 
writers and speakers, when I ever so much disbelieve the let- 
ter of their sentences. Accordingly, though I saw more and 
mnre of moral and ?j>iritua1 imptTfection** in the Bible, I by no 
mrnn^ ceased to niranl it as a fpjarry wlw'nrc I mieht diir precious 
mr'tai though the ore needed a ri'fining aoalyitis ; antl I regarded thh 
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M the tnKBi emuMU, and moit tHbI pobt in Ghrirtiuiity — to««M- 
thiae with the gmt soak from whom Hb spiiitBAl fmmenBf has 
flowed ; to lo^ to hqie, to rejoice, to trust with them." F. IT. 
iVcirmaiv. 

" A sjstem of noble theism and lofty morality as ChriBt defiicr- 
ed it" Greg. 

" Whatercr errors may hare enrpt m amm^ the arapie. yeC 
Boblime views, pnblishGd by Christ, the practical moral character of 
his Gospel has always stood prominently above the abstract doc- 
trines." Blanm HhUe. 

** There is no book which I lore and esteem so much as the New 
Testament, with the devotional parts of the OU. Hiere is none 
which I know so intimately, the very words of which dweii 
dose to me, in my most sacred thot^ts, none for which I an thank 
God, none on which my soul and hatrt have been to so great an ex- 
tent moulded. In my early bo^fhood, it was my privmte detigfat and 
daily companion : and to it I owe the best part of whaterer wvdooi 
there is in mv manhood. Yet, after more than thirtv ppars* ftndr 
of it, I deliberately before God and man protest aeain«t the attempt 
to make it a law to man's nnderstandinsr, oooscieoce. or soul : a»i 
am asRiredly coovinced that the deepest spiritoal miescfaief ha» oc- 
cnrred to the churches, — nothii^ short of a stifling of the Spirit of 
God (with few interval?) for seventeen centuries and a half, frvm 
taking the Bible ^or Xew Testament), instead of God himEdf. as oar 
soorce of inspiration." — F, W. yacman — The Sou/. 

Chruttan Authors on Jesus. 

*• Sweep away the perfection we see actnaliad in him, and therp 
is no point in the world's history on which we could fti oar iraap as 
by any possibility becominjr the starting point of the hleher lili? — 
no other realization of divine perfection in homanity — no other ex- 
ample of the Word becoming flesh and dwelling with na." — Mordl. 

" There is not in the character of Christ one trait of mortality : 
nothing which for an instant bespeaks him allii-d to the infirmitWof 
man ; no change, no guile, no conflict of po^^^ion. no wavering of 
heart, no pride of spirit : withoat ihooffht for hinrL'V'lf. without k>ve of 
command, a roan of sorrow, rejected and despised : who bore in his 
bosom the rebuke of many people, and moved sikmtly on in the 
paths of affliction ; beaJing and comforting mankind : and layw 
the foundations of that blesed religion, the voice of which has gooie 
out into all lands, and called man from the alternate shunber aaJ 
fory of his savage life to the sweets and glories of indoatry ai|i 
peace," — Sydney Smith. 

** The charactor of rhri^t is a part of the morality of the 
t^>?pcl : uDO gtron^: «:'J-aT\ati»«n u|M»n which is. lluU, ueiiher as n:- 
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p i wai ted bT his foDowen, nor as attadced bj hk eDeniies, is he 
charged with any penooal vice. « « « Some stain pollates 
the morals, or the morality, of almost every other teacher, and of 
every other lawgiver. Zeno the Stoic, and Diogenes, kSi into the 
foolffit impurities : of which abo Socrates himself was more than 
suspected. Solon forbade annatnnil crimes to slaves. Lncurgns 
tolmted theft as a part of education. Plato recommended a com- 
munity of women. Aristotle maintained the general right of mak- 
ing war npon barbarians. The elder Cato was remarloible for the 
ill-asage <k his shives : the voonger gave op the person of his wife. 
One loose principle is foond in almost all the pagan moralists — is 
distinctly, nowever, perceived in the writings of Plato, Xcnophon, 
Cicero, Seneca, Epictetos — and that is the allowing, and even the 
recommending to their disciples, a compliance wiSi the religion, 
and with the rdigions rites, of every country into which they came. 
In speaking of the foonders of new institotions, we cannot forget 
Mahomet His licentious transgressions of his own licentious 
rales, — his abi»e of the character which he astomed, and of the 
power which he had acquired, for the porpoees of personal and 
privileged indulgence — his avowed daim or a special permission 
from heaven of unlimited sensuality, is known to every reader, as it 
Is confessed by every writer, of the modem story." — Poky. Evk- 
dmus of Christianity, Ch, IL 

" In the Bible, there is more that finds me than I have ex- 
perienced in all other books together : the words of the Bible find 
me at greater depths of my being : and whatever finds me, brings 
with it irresistible evidence of having proceeded from the Holy 
Sptrit**— Co^fTufge. 

Imp r o per Conduct of Jam. 

\ 22. Jesus accepted an invitation to an entertauiment at the 
boose of a Pharisee (Lu/fce, XI, 37). He had scarcely taken his 
seat before he broke out in vulgar abuse of the host and his friends. 
He called them ** fools,*' and ** hypocrites," said they were full "* of 
ravening and wickedness " and tnreatened them with ** woe," and 
diarged them with berog guiltv of aU the innocent bk>od which had 
been shed firom the time o( And, to the time of Zacharias. ** We 
rrant" says Strauss ** that Attic urbanity is not to be expected in a 
Jewish teacher, but even acoordinff to the oriental standard, such 
faivectiveB uttered at table against the host and his guests, would be 
the grossest dereliction of what is due to hospitali^." 

** * Why asketh thou me? Ask them, which heard me, what I 
have said unto them : behokl, they know what I have said f Such 
a reply on such an occasion, might be accepted without surprise, as 
the luilf-petuhmt, half-mlkv i-vasion of outraged humanity : but 
wookl not the sublime simplicity of divins trathfulncss — wouU not 
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human magnaniinity, when about to ofler itadf ap for the Terj 
cause in question, have eagerly and earnestly accepted the occamon, 
fully, freely and fearlessly to have proclaimed that truth, on behalf of 
which it was actually waiting a voluntary and long preconcerted 
sacrifice." Revelation its oum Nemesis, 

The author of Revelation its oim Nemesis says that SocnieB on 
the occasion of his trial and execution showed a *< magnaminhy 
more than godlike, if Revelation be the standard." 

Jesus executed for Sedition, 
Suetonius and Dio Cassius (Book lY.) say that the BomaoB 
were in the habit, when a person was executed for crime of signify- 
ing by a placard what the ofiense was. If the aasomption of the 
title *" King of the Jews " was the ofiense of Jesus, he must have 
been executed for sedition. 

" That a Roman Judge and Governor, while proclaiming ' I find 
no fault in him,' should yet at the very moment, stultify himself, 
and degrade the Imperial office, in deference to party clamor, by 
sacrificing a prisoner, whom himself had openly, and unreservedly 
acquitted seems altogether incredible : and if a crucifixion at ail 
took place, the text itself would warrant the conjecture, that it was 
the execution of a political demagogue, whoso popular agitation 
might, as the Jews apprehended, provoke * the Romans to come and 
take away their nation.' ' It is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not.* 
* We have no king, but Cesar.' * If thou let this man go, thon art 
not Cesar's friend.' " Revelation its own Nemesis. 

duuTActer of Paul.— Clu V. 

i 29. It is distinctly stated by both Josephus {Ant. XL 5), and 
rhilo (De Virtut)y that there were many thousands of Jews in 
Babylon in their time. 

" The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were all circumcised Jews : 
and the congn^ration over which thev presided united the law ot 
Moses with the doctrine of Christ." — tiibbon^ XV. 

" All they [the Christian churches] which are in Asia, be turn- 
ed away from me" {Fa\d m 2 Tim. //. 15). There is a modest de- 
claration : all the apostles and disciples of Jesus have beci^me 
heretics by turning away from htm^ though their doctrines remained 
the same as they were while Jesus taught and while Saul persecut- 
ed them. The Epistle to Ttmothu was written about 66 A. D., ac- 
cording to the chronology received by the churclL 

" Scarcely had Paul lefl Galatia, when enemies of his teaching 
appeared there, and persuaded the Galatian Christians to be dr- 
nimciaed and observe all the ritual of Moecs (Gal. I. 6 ; IV. 18). 
Tht^ enemies of the Apostle were not Galatian Jews, for they had 
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not disturbed him in either his first or his ficoood visit to that place, 
bot had left his converts ft>r a number of years (from 53 to 57 A. 
D.), to adopt the new doctrine withoat trouble. Besides theec 
enemies were not strict Jews, bot Jewish Christians (/. 7 ; V. 10); 
for they did not oppose Christianity, as strict Jews wonid have 
done ; th^ tan^rht only the necessity of connecting Judaism with 
Christianity. The circomstanccs show that these enemies must 
have been missionaries sent oot by the Jewish Christians of Pales- 
tine to counteract the anti-Mosaic doctrines of Paul. They exalted 
John, Peter, and James ; they asserted that Paul was no apostle, 
becaose he had not been a disciple of Jcsos*; that it was his duty ti> 
obey the other aposties, and to teach as they taught ; that he had 
departed from their teachim? merely for the sake of applause ; and 
that be permitted the Gentiks to disregard the Mosaic law for the 
parposu of gaining them as his partizans. lliey opposed Paul on 
precisely the same ntmnds afterwards taken by other missionariiti 
who appeared at Corinth, and sought to draw away his converts 

LCor. III. 1 ; AI 4. 5 ; XIL 11, 12) r—Eichhamr—Einleitwig in 
Neue Testament, 1212. 

** The destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple made many of the 
Palestinian Christians become unsteady in their rigorous Juda- 
ism, because they believed that these events must be solemn sitrns 
given bv Ood of the abrogation of the Mosaic dispensation. Bat 
they did not join the Patuine Christians until the political revolu- 
tions of Palestine made it a matter of prudence for them to aban- 
doQ Judaism. The separation did not take place until the reign ol 
Hadrian, when a perFecotion was commenced against the unruly 
Jewx. and it became a matter of importance to the Christians in 
Palestine to scnarate themselves from the penvcuted class, and thus 
protect themselves from the hostility of the Romans, and obtain 
pmnissioo to jettle peaceably m the town of ^Elia, built upon the 
site of Jerusalem. But some of the zealous Jewish Christians n^- 
frised to abandon the rites of their fathers, and these were called 
Xazarenes [or Ebionites]." — Eichhom — EmUiiwig in das Neue 
Ti»tamn J, li, 

- Not lonir after the death of Christ, his followi^rs became 
gradually dividi-d into two parties. First, there were the Jewish 
Christians : that was the oldest portion, the old school of Chris- 
tians. They arc mentioned in ecclesiastical history as the Ebionites, 
Nazarenes, and under yet other names. Peter and James were the 
great men in that division of the early Christians. Matthew and 
the author of the *• Goniei according to the Hebrews " [not our 
F^Mstle to the Hebrews], were their evangelists. The church at 
Jerusalem was their stronghold. They kept the whole Hel>rew 
law. — all its burthensome ritual, its circumcision and its sacrifices. 
Its new-mooo days, and its full-moon days, nbbaths, fasta tod 
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feasts. The first fifteen bishops of the chnrdi at Jeraaalem wen 
circumcised Jews." — Parker, 

Sim of the Apostles, 

** He [Jesus] gave them [the twelve apostles] power agamst 
OQclean spirits, to c^t them oat, aod to heal all manner of nek- 
ness, and all manner of disease" Mat. X. 1. 

"He breathed on them, and saith onto them, ' Becem je 
the Holy Ghost.* " John, XX. 20. 

IVo of the apostles of Jesos desired to destroy a village with 
fire from heaven, becaosa the villagers would not believe their doc- 
trine. Luke, IX, 54. 

Peter rebuked Jesus. Mai. XVI, 22. 

When Peter was asked, after the arrest of Jesos, whether he 
was a follower of the latter, he cursed and swore, aayinff, ** I know 
not the man ", and on three separate occasions denied Jib master. 
Mat. XXVI. 74. 

Peter cut off Malchus* ear. Mat, XXVL 61. 

Peter said Paul was a heretic, and Paul said Peter was a Uar 
and a hypocrite. Gal. II. 11-14. 

Paul damned Alexander, the coppersmith, with polite phrase : 
he ** did me much evil ; the Lord reward him according to his 
xporh:' 1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tm. IV. 14. Paul wished to sec his 
friends saved according to their faith, and his enemies damned ac- 
cording: to their uxtrks, 

I'aul cursed those who preached a doctrine difierent from his 
own. Gal, I. 8, 9. 

The apostles disputed, after Christ's predictions of his death, as 
to who should be the greatest in the coming kingdom. Mat. XX. 
24; Mark.IX.Zb; Luke, XXII. 2b. 

They went so far as to ask for seats at the right hand and at 
the left Mat. XIX. 28, XX. 21 ; Mark, X. 37 ; LMt XXIL 30. 

They fled when Jesus was arrested. Mat. XXIV. 36. 

Jesus was buried by a stranger. Mark XV. 43. 

d&aracUrof D«Tld.^-Cli. VI. 

J 29. I have nothing about David to insert here, but some of 
the sins of Solomon and other inspired prophets are almost too 
important to be altogether omitted, and yet did not appear impor- 
tant enough to deserve a separate chapter. 

Character of SoUmon, 

" In the declining age of David, his eldest surviving son, 
Adonijah. endeavored to place himself on the throne, by the aid 
of Joab the chief oiptain, and Abiathar one of the chief mv-stsk 
bitth of whom had been associated with David's early siiftT^nir» 
under Saul. The aged monarch did not for a moment give wav u 
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the fonnidmble osmrmtioo, but at the remoDBtnnoe of his &Torite. 
Bathaheba, resolved fortbwiUi to raise Solomon to the throne. To 
Joab be wis able to oppose the celebrated name of Benaiah ; to 
Abiathar his coHeainie Zadok, and the aged prophet Nathan. 
The plot of Adonijah was at once defeated by this decisive measare 
and Solomon, being anointed *bj Nathan, was solemnlj acknowl- 
edged as king. 

** The death of David woold seem to have followed very qiuckly 
upon these transactions. At least, no pnblic measures in the inler- 
Tal are recorded, except Solomon's veroal forgiveness of Adonijah. 
Bot after the removal of David, the first events of which we hear 
are the destruction of Adonijah, Joab and Shimei the son of Gera, 
with the degradation of Abiathar. Those who kx)k for Christian 
perfectioa in the conduct of Solomon do some violence to the fiicts, 
m order to explain these transactions ; which are in ^emselves 
dear enon^Hi. Despotic monarchs are seldom found A forgive 
unsuccessfol competitors for the crown or their asdstants ; and 
their first deed is not rarely to put to death thdr innocent brothers 
(2 Ch. XXL A). The promise of Solomon to Adonijah, almost as 
much as his command to Shimei ^/. K. II. 37) was but adeferring of 
vengeance to a more convenient tmie ; and the same absolute power 
which couM interpret into treason the humble suit for the hand of a 
beautiful but obscure damsel, would have been sure to find, sooner 
or later, a plausible excuse for effecting the object determined on. 
In hd Abiathar is declared worthy of death, not for any new 
oflfenae, but for his participation in Adonijah's original attempt ; 
and Joab is put to death solely because he is alarmed at the treat- 
ment of his associates. For tne wicked Joab no pity need be kit ; 
yet the complexion of the whole aflair proves that his murder of 
two chief captains, was rather a convenient excuse than the true 
pound of his death. As for Shimei, the tyrannical restriction on 
his innocent iberty, by which a pretense for his death was fiiund, is 
&r less respectable than simple violence ; and almost makes David s 
public forgiveness of him (2 S. XVI, 9 — 12) and solemn oath 
(XIX. 21 — 23.) appear like an ostentatious catchii^ at popularity 
which concealed implacable resentment It is remarkable that these 
three executions are all perpetrated bv the hand of Benaiah himself, 
who was bead of David's body guard, and after Joab*s death, chief 
captain of the army. « * 

** For the harem of Solomon — consisting of 700 wives and 300 
co D CubiDes — no other apology can be made than the fact that in 
co untri e s where polygamy is not disputable, an unlimited indul- 
geooe as to the number of wives, is looked upon as the chief luxury off 
weahh, and the most appropriate appendage of royalty, Permis- 
mm ooee being given, and the taste established, nothing but poverty 
can set a limit, since an establishment of one hundred or a thousand 
wif«i» ii perhaps more harmonioQs than one of two or three. « « 
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''Tbepfocealii^ of SoIofDOD towards the vefigioo iif lik ■iiriha 
been miidlj or apfirornn^j regmrded bj Tmrioos leumd va, ai 
beiocr only what we htkYC learned to Dame *- Toleratioa.'* Hal tmdk 
a view of Uie caae seam to implj a want of ifiscrimiDatioo bct a m a 
these times and our own : and bendes wooU leqaire m to sopfUK 
the statements in the history to be exagcermled, as thou^ ther 
were highly improbable. The religions of antiqaitT being csbri- 
tially cereoHinia] were of a mopt obtniave kind. It b one thio^ to 
allow men in private to hoki their oooecientioas fentiiiKiitft. or. in- 
deed, by argomeot or discnssioo to aim at propafFatiK them, and 
quite anotlKr to sanction public idolatries which appeu to and al- 
lore the senses of the ignorant, and scandaliK the mmds of the bet- 
ter tai^t ; to say nothing of the impurities and cnieltks whh 
which these idolatries wcie almost always oonnected. The spirita- 
ality and iadiTidiiality of rduiion were not as jvl so d ei ctop e d as 
to iliow of oar ascribii^ SolomoD's coodnct to rin^t and Ktble 
Tiews of tolenUion. Beades he was onder no n e ce s sity to marry 
these foreign wires at alL Unless prampced by mere Tolapcaoaft> 
ness (as in the case of the coocnbines). be most have taken thna 
from mere political motives. a]th<iogh distinctly knowing thi: the 
step would draw aAer it his public establishmr'ot of heathen fia 
and saperslition- This is widc-ly diflfcreut fn»m allowing ii»r^.<r>T^ 
who fur trade nE^idod in theo>uEtnr. to praclia?" their own fviigv-nzs 
cereTO«:»nies at their own prompting an"! eipc-ost? ; and vel- f t*h 
this, if {permitted at all. would have been permitted ^qIt witLin 
walktl and separated streets, by a king anxious t«> obey the bw M 
Moses and Jdiovah. in ever s^:» liberal and nncnn&oed a spirit. « m 

'• The picture of Sol«>mon. l)ere drawn, is far less (arorable than 
could be wisheil ; yet an endeavor has been made to k«-p ckise l.-* 
the (acts. Uu'loubtediv. the book of CKrvn^icles — which «c»«otrarT 
to custom), in this reign adds little or nothing to that of the Kt:*^ 
— by omis^on gives a striously aiteretl view ikf this ceichrmted man : 
for not only arv his num»TOUs marriagess. his idolatriess. his oppr«5- 
sions. his vexatious enemies, ami the prrave rebuke c-f :he prDipfarf. 
Ahijah — left oat of the narrative entirely — but his buijd;i;z «i* an 
oppeciiil palace for his Eiryptian quei-n is ascribed to his pioos ob- 
kciion to her dwdlini: in the h«^a.^* t»f David, hecaxisie of the Ark 
havincr passed ihn^ugh it i2 Ci. 17//. 11;. From a mii^l of «o 
F» a-itive scnipi;Ii«5;tv. no one couJd have expected the estal*lishmec; 
of heathenish worship. This very circumstance will show bow ten- 
dtT was the ftviinir of the L[-viticaI b-xly [which c»>mpc«sed the 
ChmmrUA towards him. and h«"'W iitt!e lik«y it is, that the Wxk 
of Kiiitii has. in any way. ?ivena diso'lored and uniair view cl 
his lam»-ntah!e woHdlines^: of spirit," — Kttto's Cifdnpedka c/ Bi^ 
liaii Literature — Aii'Me SJnm/ytu 

S:u< Committed by Prophet*. 

Jehovah promised to be with Aaron. Ej. If. 15. 
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AaroD was appomted Jdiorah's high prkst foiem. Ex. 

jxru. ti. 

Aaron was pomrased of mtracolooa power. Ex. IV. 28, 30 

Aaron rebelled against Moses. Num. XII. 2. 

Aaron made the golden calf and worshipped it Ex. XXXII. 
1-6. 

Elisha, a holy man of God, went to Bethel, *< and as he was 
going ap bj the way, there came forth little children oot of the 
citj, aiid mocked him, and said onto him ' Go up thoo bald-head : 
go ap. thou bald-bead !' And he tamed back ana Xodked on them, 
and cursed them in tlte name of the Lord. And there came forth 
two she-bears oat of the wood, and tare forty and two childreQ of 
them." 2 iC. //. 23. 24. 

The prophet Zedckiah slapped the face of the prophet Micah, in 
the presence of King Jehoshaphat. 2 Ch. XV III. 23. 

Jerembh damned bis lack. Jer. XX. 14-18. 

Jeremiah Ked.— /fr. AAA 17//. 27. 

Isaiah ''astonished the natives" of Jerusalem, by walking 
about that city naked and barefoot for three years, with the sack- 
ck>th from off his loins, probably exhibiting *" substantial stem- 
works'* as Carlyle says of Abbot Samson. — Is. XX. 2, 3. 

TlM ClMMM P — ■ ! » Clfc. VII. 



{ 45. " How long will this people proroke me? And how long 
will it be, ere they Mieve me for all the tigns which I have shown 
among them ? (Num. XIV. 11). ** It would be easy" says Gib- 
bon, ** bat it woald be unbecoming to justify the comphunt of the 
Deity from the whole tenor of the Mosaic history." 

All the miracks and rebellions recorded in the Pentateuch, as har- 
mg occurred during the time of Moses, happened within the 
space of two years : for there is no record of the events of thirty-^ght 
Tears. In the Chapter XII. of Numbers the Israelites were at 
Kadeafa in the seoona jesur of theezodus, and in Chapter XX tJbev 
are represented as bemg at the wikkmess of Zin in the fortieth 



A Material HdL 

{ 48. ** If men. in general, had ever seen a human being broiling 
in a real fire, writhing and groaning, men, in general, would lall on 
tlieir knees to iroptore the quenching of hell-fire, or would disbelieve 
Its exisienoe. — Ijtigk Hunt. 

The preaching of Hell, with amplification upon the^y which the 
■unts in Heaven feel, in looking down opoo the smners in the 
flames, is gomg out of fiMhioo. The church members are losing 
their (aith in hell, and are begrnniQg to hate the preachers who d^ 
light to it)U it under their ton<.niei as asweei morsel I had a quo- 



iBtiaillraM te Gfcrtrt«» OlMfwr advinv te dogylobe 
tiooi aboot qbd^ tfamtt of damnKtioo in Uieir 8enBaai»%«t 
tuHtelj the qoirtAtioo hu been BiUaid, 

ThB wUe theofy and pnelioe of '"THim. Wonhip^" ii 



* If yos do not bum waaj Pfper id honor of Foi, and if jtm do 
not d^ooit m dkna n on nil altar, be will be dl ip h n wd jn 
think, and obbS bio j n d gncDta on jonr beads: What a 
bfecrealnreaiaBljoorGodFobethai! Lee « take the < 
oftbenagirtratBof jonr&triet; aboald joo never go to 
nent him, and pay jonr ooori to him, if jQo are ' 
tentife to ^oor datj, be will not the Jem be wcfl 
JQO ; but if joa tnyngres the law, oonmit TiolencseTand 




on the rigbti of otber8,be will alwajB be diitiilifd with joa, 
thoiwb TOO aboald ffaid a tlwwand waji of flattering yB."— Cl^ 

** If oigfai and teaia ooald wirrbMf the Kiq^om of fleavcn. and 
nndfMeeipiateawMted life. iMrtea of heart wonU, indeed, ha 
weakneai of un den rtan ding." — ^9^9 SmUk. 

** The Greek oflen meat and wine to his God : the Xeero ipili 
his cbewed Tictoala as an offiring Into the tkce of his idob : the 
Oertiak beanears his idob with Mood and grease, and stafk his nose 
foil of snnlf; and the Christians and Mohaomiedeana think to ap- 
pease their God bj peraooal petitions and prapers.'' 



Date of Crwatitm 

i 5a. « 1 condnde therefore, that the oridnal /of of the Al- 
mighty, which called into being the baren and the earth, wm 
anterior to the first day, at what distance of time it were idle to 
ooqjectnre.**— CAo/meiT. 

** No means are to be found for ascertaining the real ace ef 
the world** (Fri^aid. Pkyt, Hat, Man. Sole on Bthiicai Cktm- 
otory.). He thns denies the tmth of the Scriptural chronology, 
and the genealogy of Jesna. 

Formaikm of the (*firtv;jv. 

1 54. "Eveiy erent in the univcne takes place accof di M to 
fixed lawi."— i&dbodL 

"* If the organic worid be gorenied by kw, we cannot bdeii 
that it commenced without kw.**— &dgind:. 

Descartes " makes God contribote nothing more tothebfaris 
of the world, than the toniing roond of a Tortex or whiripiMl of 
matter : from the fortmtoos motion of which, acoofding to ccrtaiB 
general laws 'of nature, most procei.'d all this frame of things Ait 
now is. the exact organiatiuo an i mcomiive generation of i ^ 
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tatioti from the ChriMian Observer advising the clergy to be cu- 
tioos about nsing threats of damnation in their sermoDSyVrt valht' 
innately the quotation has been mislaid, 

llie whole theory and practice of "Divina Worship," isiopenti- 
tious. 

"* IfyoQ do not bum any paper in honor of Fo, and if yon do 
not deposit an? ofierings on nis altar, he will be displeased yoo 
think, and send his jndgments on your heads. What a misera- 
ble creature must your Gkid Fo be Vim ! Let os take the prample 
of the magistrate of your district ; should you never go to compli- 
ment him, and pay your court to him, if you are honest people, at- 
tentive to your duty, he will not the less be wdl di^iosed towards 
you ; but if you transgress the law, commit violence, and encroach 
on the rights of others, he will always be dissatisfied with yoa, 
thou^ you should find a thoosand ways of flattering him." — dt- 
nese Fhilosof^ier, quoted in Huc*s Journey through ChSna. Ckaf. V. 

** If sighs and tears could purchase toe Kingdom of fleaveo, aod 
a sad face expiate a wicked life, hardness of hnrt would, indeed, be 
weakness of understanding." — Sydney Smith, 

** The Greek offers meat and wine to his Glod ; the Negro spits 
his chewed victuals as an oficring into the face of his idols : the 
Ontiak bef^mears his idols with blood and grease^ and stnfi& his nose 
full of snuff ; and the Christians and Mohamroedcans think to ap- 
pease their God by personal petitions and prayers." 



Date of Creation 

i 53. " 1 conclude therefore, that the original fiat of the Al- 
mighty, which called into being the heaven and the earth, was 
anterior to the first day, at what distance of time it were idle to 
conjecture. " — Chalmers. 

" No means are to be found for ascertaining the real age ol 
the world " (Pridiard. Phys. Hist, Man, Note on BiUieal Chnm- 
oloey.). Tie thus denies the truth of the Scriptural chrooology, 
and the genealogy of Jesus. 

Formation of the Untveme. 

{ 54. " Every event in the universe takes place according to 
fixed laws." — Hitchcock 



** If the organic world be governed by law, we cannot 
that it commenced without law." — Sedgwick. 

Descartes " makes God contribute nothing more to the bbrio 
of the world, than the turning round of a vortex or whirlpool ol 
matter : from the fortuitous motion of which, according to oertaia 
general laws of nature, must proceied all this frame of things tK^ 
now is. the exact organization au i Fuccessive generation of tinimalf, 
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witiKMit the guidance of any miDd or wisdoin.'*^Cii(It0orf4 (1678). 
Im. Syn, Ch. L 

Prof. Nicfaol, who has published several works on the discov- 
eries made with Lord Rosse^s great telescope, adopts the theory of 
Laplace, Dot as certaiuly, but as probably, correct in itsexplaDatioo 
of the manner in which the universe was formed. — See his Archp- 
techtn tf Heovens, Soiitr SyOem, etc 

'^Tbe odebrated specoktioo of Laplace, now very ^eoerafly 
received as probable b^ astrooorocrs, concerning the origin of Uie 
earth and planets, participates essentially in vSe strictly inductive 
diaracter of modem philosophical theory, mm* Hie known kwa 
of matter anthoriae as to snppose, that a body, which is constantly 
giving oat so large an amoont of heat as toe san is, most be pro- 
gressively cooling, and by that process of cooling, it most contract : 
u therefore we endeavor from the present state of that luminary, 
to infer its state in a time long past, we most necessarilv sappose 
that it extended as finr as we can trace those eflbcts whidi it woold 
Datarally leave behind on retiring : and such the planets are. These 
■nppositioQs bdng made, it follows from known laws that socoessivo 
Boocs of the sofau* atmosphere woald be abandoned : that these 
wook! cootiDoe to revolve roand the son with the same velocity as 
when they formed part of his sabetance : and that they woaM cool 
down long before the son himself, to any given temperatare, and 
oooseqaently to that, the greater part of the vaporous matter, of 
which the rings consisted, would become liquid or solid. The 
known law of gravitation would then cause them to agglomerate 
in masses, which would assume the sbi^ ov planets actually ex- 
hibit : would acquire, each round its own wds, a rotary motioo ; 
and wouhi m that state revolve, as the planets actually do, about 
the sun, in the same direction with the sun's rotation, but with less 
Tekidty, and each of them in the same periodic time which the 
■on*s rotation occupied when his atmosphere extended to that 
point : and this also, M. Comte has, by the necessary calculationa, 
aaoertained to be true, withm certain small limits of error. There 
is thos in Laplace's theory, nothing hypothetical : it is an example 
of legitimate reasoning from a present effect to its past cause, ac- 
cording to the known uws of that cause : it aasumes nothhig mora 
than that objects, which really exist, obey the laws whidi ara 
known to be obeyed by all terrestrial objects reaenbling them."— 
/. S. MtU, Logic 

Origin qf Life. 

{ 55. "If there is a point in natural philosophy which may be 
rftrankd as fhially settled, it is the hnpenshability of the cfaemfeal 
elenvnts, and the everlastmg duration of force.'' Droftr, 
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"The Tital forces are only modifications of the o nSamr j him 
of matter, acting under peculiar cooditiooB.'* — HwnboUt. 

**The law of progress — ^anity erdviiig mnltiplicitj of parti 
throagh succeasiTe iiidividiializatioDS, proceeding froni the mnre 
fondamental onward — has been recognind among philoaophen.** — 
J. D, Dtttta, 

** I have no sympathy with those who say. of this or that phyM- 
logical problem/* It is above oor reason.' My &ith in the power of 
reason is profound. Far from sappodnff that there are wamtsj thhigs 
in the stnictiire and fonctions of the body which we can never ooa- 
pr^ieod, 1 believe that there is nothing in it, we shaD not at last ex- 
plain." — Draper. 

** In the organism of plants, the various compomidi wanted faj 

Slants are fabricated. Animals destroy these compoands. and is sa 
oing, maintain a high temperatore, irrespective of atmospheric oob- 
ditione, and give rise to the phenomena of motioo and inteilectaal- 
ity." — Draper, 

*^ The chief materials which a living being rece i fe s finoa the C9t- 
tcmal world are, therefore, combustible matter, water, oxyfreo-gas ; 
and oat of the action of these opon one another, all the ph\^ical 
phenomena of its life arise.'' — Draper. 

** l*he development of every organism, from a primordial cell to 
its final cooditioo, however elevated that condition may be, is the 
ioevi table consequence of the 0{x^ration of a universal, invariahir, 
and eternal law.'* — Draper. 

Cartilage '' in many animals forms the entire structure, and ia 
the early state of the human embryo, it does tin? same." — Carpeidrr. 

" All the forces which are operative in the material workl are 
but different manifestations of the same force." — Grxnx, 

^ Xtx animal, in this point of view, is an oxydizing machine, into 
the interior of which atmospheric air is constantly intrtduod. 
The active constituent, oxygen, satisfies its chemical affinities at the 
expense of tht^se parts of the system which are wastinir away ; and 
as the act of breathing, that is, the introduction of this gas, takei 
place day and night, waking and sleeping, so. too, most the pmdoc- 
tion of burned bodies — a part escaping by the lungs, a part by the 
skin, a part by the urine. To compensate the loss which ewSk 
nearly 1,000 pounds of combustible matter must be used in the 
course of a year." — Draper. 

*' It is a singular fact, which will yet lead to singular resalta. that 
Cuviers arraneement of the four claases of vertebrate animah 
should exhibit the same order as that in which they are ftiund in the 
strata of the earth. In ihtfish the average proportion of the braia 
to the spinal cord is only as 2 to 1 . In the repiik the ratio W V^ 
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to 1. In tlie bird ft is 3 to 1. In the mammal it is 4 to 1. And 
in man it is 23 to 1. No leas remarkable is the foetal progress of 
the haman bnun. It first becomes a brain rescmblinir tiiut of a 
fish ; then it grows into the form of that of a reptile ; then into ttint 
of a bird : then into that of a mammiferoos quadruped, and finally 
it admmes that of a man, thus ciimprising in its foetal profirres? an 
epitome of geological history, as if man were in himself a coni]N*!i- 
dinm of all animated nature, and of kin to every creature that 
Uvea.** — Jgoxfir. 

** Nothing can be more gratifying than to trace the clo?o airn-r- 
ment of the grtieral resnlts. derived firora the study of the structure 
of animals with the results derived from the investigation <*f tl.oir 
fmbrronic changes, or from their succession in geologic-al tini«s. 
Ij*t anat<3rov be the foundation of a classification, and. in the niuiti. 
(be frame, tlins drvi<kHl. will agree with the arrangement intriKliiOil 
fri>m embryological data. And, asrain. tliL^ fvries will expn-ss the 
fhiff ffatures of the onler of succession in which animal;* were grad- 
uallv intrudnccd upon our globe." — Agtisstz — Lake Superior, /*. 
1S7.' 

••Nature has not formed man totallv different from oth«^r ani- 
ma!s. but ratlKT adtltt] to his brain new organs. Site has Hot in this 
caisi; piilleil down the fabric of sentient being and rectmstruetiil it 
upon a totally diflerent plan. All that slic hsis done, has beiii to :i«M 
to the original edifice Corinthian capitals and Doric crilumrL^ : U^ 
■towin? reas^m not to supiTFcde, but to guide, direct, and jxTft't-t his 
animal nature. We may rest assured, thcrolore. that whatevtT pi inci- 
pkai. m the shape of instincts, are given to animals, for their imstT- 
▼ation and protection, are abo instincts in man ; and tliat what in 
them is a fM^ipeositj or a desire, is not in him anything else." — 
Syiiney Smith, 

** (jrado of mind, like forms of matter, are meiv stages of dovcl- 
opment*' — Vesttgesof Creation. 

Prof. Ro^d on Dttdopmeid. 

" We have necn that in each of the two great divisions' or kinirdoms 
of organic natnre, the same general objects are aimc^l at. and tlie 
same cenpral plans are devised for their accomplishment : 8ii«l aliui 
that in tlie execution of these plans, similar nM^ns and asn'm-ies are 
employetL In each division tiiere prevails a remarkable uniformity 
in tlie coropp!>ition and properties of their elenv^ntary trxturfs. in 
the nature of their vital powiTS, in the arrungem«.Mit of tlh'ir onran-i, 
mod in the laws of tlnnr production and de\Tlf»pm4*nt. 'Hie ]«am«* 
principle of analttgv may lie tract>d. amidst (*iuIUw miNlificaiions nf 
detail, in all the suiiordinate groufis into which eai'h kinirtlom ail- 
mita of lieing tulidividcd, both in n«pect to the onranization and 
fnnclk)QB of the objocta oompniheuded m each asBemblage ; whetbtr 
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we exanuDe the wonders of their mechanical fabric or stndj the §e 
ries of processes by which nntrition. seoBation. volnntArr' motiofi. 
and reprodaction are efR^erl. * * In constrnctine each of thi> 
dirisions so established. Nature appear* to have kept in view a ctr- 
taio definite trpe. or ideal standard, to which amidst innmiKTAhV 
modificatioDis rendened oecefisarv bv the varrinir circniikitaocea ar»] 
dificrent destinations of each species, she always show? a deciditl 
teodencv to conform. It woiud aloKHt 9eem as if. in bvin? the 
Ibandation of each orpinized &bric. she ha<1 commroced hv takirijr 
an exact copy of the primitive model : and in bai!d!n£r the s^prr- 
stractnre. bad allowed herself to deport from the ori^nal piao an*y 
for the piupise of acconmi*Ddatioa to certain sj^cific ar>l nlteri^'Mr 
object^, conformable with the destination (»f that particclar race of 
created beinrs- Such, indeed, is the hypothetical principle whbh. 
imder the title of Ui»ity of Compont^on, has bet-n adopted a]>3 
zealously pursued in all its consequences, by many natiirm!;«t5 of 
the highest eminence on the cootinenL A^ the facts on which tl'.i* 
hypothesis is supjxirted. anil the ^tcws which it unfolds an» r.i3-V 
dii^*r»inir of ait«rniii«n. I shall here *briv-Sy state tVm : bnt in «■■» 
d'ir.^. 1 shall l*'-^ l.« prv'n:^- t*.»* cr»'i:i n '.'.at t'^-^-vVw* >:..:*.!. 
f«»r tiK* prf-^-.n*, tv n.-jnr'i-.*! a- Ltt>' •:>•!! til linl a- i-v z.-.- li; w.- 
P':>s^rv-i:.j the c^: rt./.nty • f i.-.';* »^ •:•};: -i? l*- n- r^^i'iiT'-n. 

hx thes'-ipr* •^■1 <:-■ ■:>*.: r.;v ^\:]\ ^!.'.'r.. in ;i*I t;.v a: i:::*!- }•] '^•s-z 
* .» tho saiTv? r.iVjni; •sr'-.i]^. y :• r:--: wlib :••* ^ir^f* c-n?*:*-; »■: •" « 
moc:- of s!rr.':»:irv. iri rT:''h r*'<;-* '"vr -t>:« m 'f orra*'.*. ' 'wiv- 
ptan-iini: tbf "f^i -^^ •livt-r-':;'' ^\ ?::•): "...v tx;«r in th.* '".•r!".- • ■' v- 
f*nraT-.-. an! in :•>■ t:-< t ■» h i.^h i';:* v .ir» i:»:»!i»i!. T^.-j^ t--;'- t— 
ha? Nvn in 'i^: «!r!k:*-j*v t \--i:'^i:~j;-i i-i ::..'«»^tt-«- jv .f -..rt- ^-^- •: 

m-fohaniL^a! fj^*:;? ■ f in^.-L-. (. ■ ■^' :i a^'I .-f ■. : ■ • .- a*. I :: u> 
j^-^rs t.i t \:- :. ': :.% - t • ih*. >:rr...-: j- - - /-k rv".-.: • • ■ :>• r •'•.' •• •. 
an^l. ri'*: ^::!.;r V. •;. --•■-■ ' ::. • '-rv..;-' >7?*- ":. T:--. N..*- •^- ::-i 
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toil dcTdopfnent of elemonU which existed in a latent form in the 
ftrinK^-al piTm, and which are evolve«l. in sncccwion as N atnre ad- 
vances in hiT course. Thus, we find tliat each new form which 
arizA***. in followini; Uie a^^ccndin? scale of creation, nttains a fttrong 
affinity to that which had precedfd it, and aL^ tcmls to impress iU own 
featuivs on those which immediately succeed, and thiu their specific 
diflerences result merely from the diffi.'n*nt e.xti*nt ami direction friven 
to these organic developments : thoee of inferior races, proceedins^ 
to a oi'rtain point only, and there stopping, while in beings of a 
Litrhcr rank, they ativance further, and lead to all the obderved di- 
TcTritics of c<>nformation and endowment?. 

'• It i« remarked in further corroboration of these views that the 
animaU which occnpy the hicrhest stations in enrh series possess, at the 
cramencement of th**ir existence, forms exhibitinir a marked resem- 
blance to thoi^e presented in the permanent condition of the lowest ani- 
mals in tiie same siTies ; and thaf, during the pn^rcss of their d<*- 
volopmenl they asfsume, in succession, the character of each tribi\ 
oirrcsi>ondin!? to their consecutive onler in the ascendine chain : so 
that the peculiarities which distin^ish the higher animals, on its at- 
taining: iti> ultimate and permaiKMit form, are thoa* which it h;u] nv 
O'ived in its last sta»:e of embryonic evolution. Anotherconsef|uonce 
of this hyfH)the!sis is tluit we may expect, occasionally, to meet in 
iiilrrior animals, with rutlimental orpins, which from their imjicrfect 
c]i*veIopiiieut, may be of little or no \ve to the individual, but which 
liecome available to some superior species, in which thi>y are suffi- 
ciently peHecti'd. The following are the most remarkable fact^ in 
illustmtian of those pn>p'isitions. 

** In the series of Articulated Animals, of which the Annelida 
(rin^-animals) cimstitute the lowest, and win^ insects the hi)(hci<t 
tiTms, we find that the larvae of tlie latter are often, scarcely dis^ 
ttntrui-^hable. either in outward form or internal or^nization fiom 
I'ermts (worm>) of the lowest orders ; both beinjf equally destitute 
of. or but imperfectly pntvidcd with external instruments of locomt^ 
tion: dUtinrt vascular cin*u!ation. and multiple orphans of difrcs- 
tion : and tliC central filaments of the mntyoft system in both bein:? 
iitnddi.il with nnnKTous {Kiirsof ecfuidUtant pani^lia. In the worm 
all thive featurt« remain as permamnt characters of the order ; in 
tlie insect they are suljs»|Ufntly modified and altered dnriofr its pru- 
gnw ive metami»rpli08es. The embryo of a crab resembles in appear- 
ance the permanent forms of the Myrtapoda and the lower animals 
of its own chiss, bat acqn ire's in tHe propt^s of its growth new 
parts : while tluise, already evolved become more and more ooDcen- 
trate«i : passin? in tln-ir progrcav, through all the forms of transi- 
iHin which cliaracterize the intermediate trilMS of the Crw4acM. till 
the animal attains its last s^tage. and tJien exhibits the most developed 
enndition of that particular type. 

** However diAnnit the cnnf<*rtnations of the Fish, the Keptih*, 
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the Binl. and the warni-blooiled Qaailnipct]. maj be at the perv^] 
o» their matnrity. tln^y vltv not distiiizui^hahle from owe aaotber in 
their embryonic stute : an«l tln'ir i-arlv development pntreeili ftir 
F»>im^ time* in the s:une maniHT. T!»ey a'l p««!^-ss at first the 
eharactcr? of a»|natio anim.iU : arul tlw» fn>» even n'tain? thi* fitnn 
fi»r a oMi^itloniblo p«*ri.nl altor it has ]%^^ the e^ir. Tiie Xfuns tad- 
pile i-s in truth a fi*h, wln-ther we rv^janl tlie fi»nn and ai-tion i4 iu 
nistmmtMits of pn*srnvsive m«nion, tin' amin::ement <*( iu-i^rcuti vt 
eiri'ulatiou aiul n-siMratii-n. nr the o»niHtit»n.< of toe o^tral t^r?in§ 
of iti: nervons svstem. We have svn by what ?r3il-ia! an>)cGn'«i 
transii ions all tlu^jje aipatie eliaracter* are chan^til Tht tbc^v^of a 
terr\<trial quadnipod. fumi-ilifrl with liml* f* miivin:; on tiie 
prv>un«l. ami with lunsr^ for breathins atnKv^beric air : and hv.w tiie 
plan of oire«lati«>n is altereii fr\^m bran«*Utal tt» pa'm<>nArT. in pro- 
jHtriion as the irills wither and the lunsrs are dtr. I^.j^^L ' If vhile 
this chaiis^^ is ijoin? on. and while lK»:h sets fif orsraxfe% are to>c%<ber 
exeeatinir the fti!K*ti*">n of acnition. ail furth»T dt-vel* • pMi>*nt 
pn\Tnt»>L we *h'"»nld haw an amphi>»ioa« anima!. l5tTe»i f r 
tdi".:nj Ilv U>!h in air andir. waur. I: L-i cnri.'Os r^at tLl- »ti?».t 
o» r.diti. n :< \\y i\rv.\\iy-y.l >m:c "f *.:.'.■ >"r».r. ar*: *':>' t-^ %.o« : 
aiv!r.a-> w: • h tV-i-; t\. n:i\:ry or.-.' • ( the f.mis ( iriz^.': c ia tb* 
iiicTa:y.«— /:i-^"< •■:" t'e fr* ^r. 

In t:v r.:.:*::> ::*al t*r» m >^i ity f..»t *'f r*:rr*'-*. w'.' h a."v » 
iniTXT'vt y »:-. vv!o:y>d a« ?•> N.' y-'-r. \-.iNd "ly.'.norA'.:. :*:•- *a r. ^od 

the *.; "1 ' <^ ' ■ f • ; ■ : .;.» ir : ■:• * 's. ar- : •» "• - :i t 
w 'i\t ;i -1 s: j>.r !:i J.V ::' N\i":'::>. Lu? ir.-^ •..•:•..•: ■*':^ i rr- -i-** *:.r* 
v>w : > •;.->«. r:: -^ •■r^r-^vni •-.■rsT" ":■■ -Sw A'> "li' r a~«i i *: ! E'W 

r iv.ArVa''*- i'-M-.v ■•*•:.►' ^ani*? k--!, ^^"ir^ .- '.':*■' ->i:— *tiuI 
l\':\ -f ::-■ V -v. J w* ^>. t^-'.- • ar* o ::..\u*--»i -^ '.'■::'■ r. *:i- ' w^ ?kw. 
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to the parpopcs of aerial respiration, they undergo a sencs of changes 
precutely aimlojroas to those of the tadpole. 

*• Mammalia, duriiijr the early perioils of their developement, are 
sabjected to all the trunsfonnatinns whieh have been now described ; 
mmmcncuiir with an orjranizaiidn com\<|)ondin<j to those of the 
•quatic trilx-s exhibitinir not only bmnehia*, sup{>orted on branehial 
arclK^s, but also bninchiol ap(*rtures in the neck ; and thence parsing 
quickly to the conditions of Ftrncturc adaptitl to a terRvtrial exist- 
enc*(\ The devel<»pment of various jxirU^of the system, mon* e-iptTi- 
•lly of the brain, the ear, the mouth, and the extremities i^? carried still 
fiurther than in binls. Nor is the human embryoexemj>t from the same 
metiimorphogN.'s ; |i4>v«;(^«ing at one |)eri(Hl, branchiae and branchial 
mpertures similar to those of the cariilajrinons fishes, a heart with a 
Btnirle net of cavities, and a brain consisiing of a lopijiludinal WTies 
of tuU*rcles ; next losinj^ its branchiic and a('(|uiiinirlun7s. while the 
circulation is yet sini^le. and tlius imitating: the < ondition of the n^p- 
tile ; then ac(|iiirin;r a double circulation, but an incomplete dia- 
phnipra. like birds ; afterwards appearing; like a c)ua<lru})ed, \iilh a 
caudal prolonjution of the sacrum, and an intermaxillary bone ; and 
Iftstly clian^nni^ its stnicture to one adapte<l to the en?ct position 
ACCom])unied by a p^at exp;iasii»n of the tvri'bnd hemispheri'S, 
which extend backwards so as completely to cover the cereliellum. 
Tlia-J d<>cs the whole fabric arrive by a gradual process of mutation, 
at an extent of elalntration and n'fineim'nt, which has liccn justly 
repinlcd as constituting a climax of orjranic development unattuin- 
able by any other race of tem-strial beings." />/•, Roget. Animal 
attd Vegetauie Phijxioiorry, Brulgetrater Trmtute 

Antiquity of the Human Har. 

1 50. Dr. Arnold, in private conversation with F. W. Newman, 
tmvn the latter •• tn\it«'<l all these questions [al)Out the clashing of 
•CH'nce with the S«Tiptural accounts of creation, the flood, etc.] an 
imtt4.'rs of in<li[fen'n<i' to reliiri<»n ; ami did no* hesitate to sav that 
the account of Noah's delui;e was eviilcntly mythical, and the his- 
tory of J<«s«'j»h a '.Kniutiful ixxm." 

It in now universidly concedi-*! among the Wrnetl that the hu- 
mm race has existe«l on the earth in great numl^ers for more than 
IItc thousatHl years — much longer than the Hiblical chronology will 
admit m to lx>lieve. 

There is in the Old Testament no connected chronology prior 
to Solomon.*' Ihmsen — Eftijpt'i Plnre in Vuiverml Ifi.^ory. lipp- 
nns {ChrontJofzie der A'liTvpttr) savs the same. Hansen carriea 
Egyptian history up to 3,3<)0 B. (\ :' lii^psius to 3,893 B. (\ 

** Tlie Egyptian Kropire first presents itself to view about 4.000 
yean before Ghrist, ae tkat of a mighty natioo, in M tide of drili- 
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eation, and sorronnded bj other realms and races already c aaging 
from the barbarous stage." — Typex of 3Iankind, p, 57. 

*• The E^rvptian monuments and records carry os to the beinn- 
ning of the third millenium [2,000 years] berr»re the birth of Chrvt ; 
and t^ earliest grlimpse we pun of the condition of mankind in this 
country, exhibits them as alreadv far advanced in civilization, and 
bearinsr no marks of so recent an orirrin from a ^n^le family a5 
even the Septuagint Gironology supposes" « « # # • 

^ The consequence of the method which lias bpcn eoramofOy 
adopted of making* the Jewish Clinmoliiey the bed of PrcKTustr*. to 
which every other must conform its knL'ih, has been that crcdeUce 
has been refu^vd to histories, such as that of Ksrypt. n^inff npno 
unquestionable docunK^nU* ; and we have voluntarily deprived «ior- 
PL'lvcs of at least a thousand years, which have been rc^>m>£?d fi»r 
us from the darkness of aute-hist<»ric times." mm • 

** Without goinp beyond the history iL«5eIf. it qin-t appear in<^^- 
il»Ic that a little more than four humlred vjpars after the worM wa* 
dLrpeopled by the fiotxl, Abraham should have found a P]^ra4>h 
reigning over the monarchy of Egypt, and that the East, a< far si 
its condition is ilL-cloic*! to u<. choultl pns<.'nt n'» traoe of r«L«c»-nt «l»s- 
olation, but is a^n'^tiy occiipitnl and divided ii:to communitA^.'* — 
Ret'. Jutfin Kainck — Aucimt Ecfrpt. 

"The nopTO. with a-1 lis pt-cu'laritiiS of f<»rm. ci'm't. aM hair, 
appears jii>t tlicsamo in the paintings [on xlu' Kiryptian nvo::iiy* r.t-i] 
of the age of niothmes III. fiftct^n c« nturi»?s l»efore th»^ iMi^iitLkn 
era. a« he i.-; now seen in tht' iiitcritT of Africa." — Kmnck. — Prmt- 
viii History. 

BuiL«en says the Ecryptinns practised writinir 3.000 B. C 

•• No historian who deals honr^t^v and c«a«scientioT:>!v with 
Eiryptian Chronology, can evade these qn«*«i*i"ns. W^ Hive jr» 
hfsitation in a.ss<^rtin2r at on(^. without c:itcrin:j into any furthtr m- 
vi^tijnition. that there exist E!j%T»tian monnn> n!s. the date f«f wh»ch 
can be accurately fixed of a hiL'her antinnitv th.an lh«"»«at^ of anv oth^ 
nation known in history, viz.. above ."S.OOO years [3.1 .Vi B. ('"|. Thia 
fact nmst be explained : to di-ny it would be a proof of lit lie ski 1 
and still les? candor, on the part of any critic who has onoe UD-Jer^ 
taken to prosecute the inquiry." — Bun<ai. 

" If we examine, we shall find in Ecypt works executcil tt^ 
tlionsaml years airo (I speak with pn'jper caution ami m^-ar. all tJwt 
I «av\ wliich are neither better nor worse than those of thU age."— 

Plrfn. 

Manctho. a prii^ at TTo]iop«-»lis. under tho F4rypt'an h>-TTurhy. ia 
tl.r vi-.ir 304. B. C wrote a hist<»r}' of Eirtpt. in wir.oh \ic cave a 
li?t of twenty roval dvnastit^ with the name of euch mi»narrh. ."•I 
the Juration of his reign, reaching back more than 5.000 years Uf- rt 
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JesBB. Theboolcof Manetho is lost, bnt his list of kings is presared 
to m in qaotations mode bv othor authors. His history, beyond 
1.500. B. (\, was lonjf swpposc«J to be fabulous, simply liocauac it 
clasl)ed with the Mosaic Chronolojry : but the study of the monu- 
ments of EjOI^^ ^^ ^^^ translation of tlic hieroglyphics, have con- 
finned his report of the names of the monarclts and the duration of 
tlieir res^pective nisms up to 2^00 15- C, and no error has yet befi» 
•liown U'vond tliat time. 

lippsius, in hw Chrmu^opie der £gifp(er, mentions an E^ryptiaa 
piipjTUjj. intitied The Book of the Dead (now in the Museum of Tu- 
rin j! which, in his opinion, was mTitten 1,500 B. C. It describes 
tiw (ate of a human soul after death, its trial before Osiris, etc. 

Tlie astronimiical period known to the Ecryptians as the Sothiao 
Cycle funiUhi's a strong presumption that the Egyptian nation ex- 
L'U'd at least 3.000 years before the time of Jesus. The Egyptian 
rear was composed of 365 days precisely, and, therefore, their New 
Vi>ar 8 day fell back one day every four years, and in 1460 years had 
made it< circuit through every day in the year. Sothis was the V^p- 
tian name for the Dog-Star ; aiid the Sothiac period extended fn>m 
the time wlien the heliacal rising of that star corres{)onded with the 
6rst day of the month Sothis, and the first day of the year, until 
there was another such a correspondence — 1,460 years, 'lliis 
Sothiac period, or Great Year waa known in the reign of Ramses 
II. in the fourteenth century before Jesus, according to Ijepsius. 
llie discovery of this Great Vear couki scarcely have been made, 
tiefore the national astronomers had once obser\'ed and recorded \\d 
oompletioo, which would carry us back 2,700 B. 0. 

** f t is evkknt to me, as it roust be to all who have thoroughly 
rxamined Egypt, or have an accmrate knowledge of the Egyptian 
monomenis existing io Europe, that the arts commenced in Greece 
by a servile imitation of the arts of Egypt, much more advanced than 
tsTulgariy believed, at the period at which the first I'Igyptian coK>- 
oies came in contact with the savage inhabitants of Attica or the 
Pcloponnesas. Without t^gypt, <i recce woukl probably no^er havi* 
become the classical land of the fine art& Sucn is mv entire belie/ 
(ID this great |irob1em. 1 write these linos almf«t in the prcsi-nce of 
bas-relieis, which the Egyptians executed with the most elegant deli- 
cacy of workmanship 1,700 years bciore the (Christian era." — 
CknmpoUton jeune, 

llie North China Herald, published at Shanghae, in its issue 
of Oct. 29. 1853, contuinixl an able article on Chinese Chronology. 
by l>r. Macgowan, a k-anicd man. He says in sulKtance that th«' 
littTutore of China rea^'lk-s back to the reign of Yaou, who lived 
4.000 years ago. or 2.200 years before Jk^us. Tlie stnuigcst evi- 
dcDoes of the appfoxiinotc curroutness of tl vir ( hliivm ChroiMjlo^T 
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Dr. U^bcr, one of tbc aathore of the Types of Mankind, as- 
•erto that tbc niain on which the citj of New Orleaos i« situatecl. ia 
at least one hundred and fif^y. ttioiisand years old. In di^ins^ 
down into the earth. Ihen^ ha^ been found to l)e a conaiderable 
depth of alluvial deposits : and the remains of ten disttinct cypress 
forests have fKvn discoven-d one al>ove the oth<T. Each of these 
forests must have requireil many humla»ds of years to prow, and 
then to sink to l)eiH>me tlie foundation for another prowth. In the 
remains of tho fmirth forest from the top, and si»ven firt below the 
level of tlie (iulf of Mexico, were fouml a human skull and srtmc 
burned wood, which, according to Ushers estimate, were deposited 
there 40,000 years ago. 

Mr. B<»ntl<*y, whom J. C Frichanl coa^idera to be the hicrhest 
anthority npon the Hindoo nstn>n(»my. says tluu among the ancient 
trctttit«cs on tliat science is a •• compilation of rarasara, who by the 
position of the colures reconltxl by him. is asct»rtain»'<l to have lived 
a^Kvat 1 ,200 years U'fore the ( 'hristian era." *• Bv a careful ex- 
aminatinn of the older .systems of chnmolojry, and a comparison of 
thtm with the {NK'tinil hL^tory contaimxl in the Puranas, it has 
been pn»vrtl by Mr. Ikmtley, that tlie earliest period from which 
tht» history of the Hindoos, as <ie<luced entirely fnmi their own 
literature, may be considerod to comnwnce, is al)out twentv-two 
centuries U'fore the Christian era." — Prichanl. Natural Jfistory 
<f Mankind. Book UL Ch. X. 

ContFMflrflons.— Cb. XI. 

I CO. Prribably the most extensive contradiction or claas of cou- 
tndiction.^ in tU' Bible is to \io found by a comparison of the 
history of Jesits as recor«le<l l»y the threi» s\-noptists (as Mathew. 
Mark and I^ike are called) un<l in JfJm, I did not obtain a dear 
Cfmception of tlM-se <li»icn»pan«*ies, until too late for ia*!ertion into 
the text : but I shall endmvor to rennnly the oversiu'ht partially by 
prvMiitiiig here abstracts of all the moveim'uts of Jesus as reconl- 
ed by Mark un«1 John. 1 1 will lie sc*(*ii that both commence with 
tlic baptism ainl end with the crucifixion of Jesus, but diHiirroe as 
to miirlv all intennediate movenwnts. Iksi«les. neither writes an 
Intel ligiLle story ; both omit all dates and details. Kye- witnesses, 
or inTHia^ who hud obtained tht-ir infoniiation fWmi eye-witwRses, 
mu>t liave ugn'<il mueh bi'tter, and written much clearer narratives. 
Cumjian.* the two alistracts : — 

Mark. Johx. 

Je!<os was IntptiHil by John ' Jcsns was baptised by John 

in Uie Jonlan (I. *J) : thi> Spirit at Ikthaliora (1. 28) : threedayi 

flro%-e him into tlu? wikk-rmw afterwards, be attc*nded a marri- 

wben* Ih' was temptiil for forty age at <*ana in ttalik*e (//. 1)< 

days (12. i:i) : Alter John wod be went to Capcmauni (12) : be 
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pat iDto prison, Jesns came wenttoJerosakm (13): bedrr.Tis 
into Galilee preaching the Gos- money-changera oat of tljo T«m- 
pel (I. 14) : he i^Jked by pie (15) : he came into the bnil 
the sea of Galilee (16) : he of Jodea befiirp John was c.ist 
entered Capernanm (21): he into prison (22. 24) : 1m? ^-n: 
preached in the " syna^^o^nies to Galilee bv war .>f .Sv»:har in 
throughout all Galilee " (39) : Samaria f IV. 3. r>; : he' ent.rv*! 
he went into desert places Cana (46) : he went up to 
(45) : " again he entered Caper- Jerusalem (V. 1) : he wvr.t or^ 
naum after some days" (II.. 1): the soa of Galilee (VI. li : he 
lie went forth again by the sea- went into a mooatain M^ : he 
side (13) : he went through the departed into anu>untaiii 15- : 
comSelds on the Sabbau day be crosdicd tlie sea to the vici::ity 
(23) : be entered into the syna- of Capernaum (17. 21; : be 
gi)gne (III. 1) : be withdrew to walked in Galilee (VII. 1) : he 
the sea of Galilee (7) : he cross- abode still in Galike (9) : daring 
ed the sea in a ship to the the Feast of the Tabmacles he 
country of the Gadarenes (V.l): went up to Jerusalem and taogfat 
he went to the house of Jairus. a in the Temple (VII. 14- : he 
ruler in the pynacroinie (3>i) : he wert into the M'Mint «»f Olivos 
preached in tlio .cynaxroirue on tlic . iVlII. !•: -ami early in tr^ 
Sabbath (VI. 2f : Ik.' went into a niornin;; ho t-ame ar.un int-i li*- 
dcsfcrt plaix' jvivatrly (.32; : he 'IVnipV-' i'l\ : l:o •• hM hirr.-s-if 
wont into a mountain to pray an«l went fiit of tlw Tt-mj-'.* ' 
(4r); : Ik? wont into the land i'^O} : he " nasj^tiby " ,IX. 1 : 
of <icnnesarct (53i : he pa^s- he wa<» at J«'nii<i!i'm in lii* 
til tliroiidi cities, villaircs and winttr. at tiie K».a?t of IVnii.-a- 
tie country (."iB; : he wimt tion (X. 22- : he waiko-l in ti-- 
ii to the IxjrdtT of Tyre' and Temple !2;{, : he wvnt to lU:;i..- 
Sidon iVII. 24; : he rotnmed to baniand" tht-n.^heaU^l*' ' 4<' ; 
the sea of Galilee through the he t.^ame to IV'thany iXI. 1. IT. 
n.i«l<t of the coasts of I>e«Mpn]is 1^) : he went to the cav.* whiT\ 
(Sly: he went in a ship to Pal- I^z.in« wil- h:irit-»l (3^i : b* 
n.a:iut!:a (VIII. 10 1 : he re- "'wint thence into a o^onrrr 
rr-.-.Mti the sea to the othiT -ide near to the wiMernesti, into a 
(1.3 : he went to Bethsai<ia (22^: rity calleil Kphraim " (.>4> : !N»r. 
h»» went •• into the the town^ of Jt-siu*. si.x tiay< K»f«ir\» th^ Ta-s- 
C.-^area Thilippi " i27i : after «»vit came to* Bethany iXll 1 
."ixiiays he went up into a monn- h*' ate supper at the u«!i^«-7 
t;iia ar.«i was traa^fiuun-d (IX. Martha (2) : he n^ie on an a.^.- 
2; : hf* came d'»wn (9j : hepa«9- into Jerusalem (12. 14 »: bf 
ed liL-ou^h Galileo (30) : he ate supper ^ XIII. 2): -be ray- 
came to Capernaum (33) : he eth fn)m supper and feu! c^itl^ 
came into tlie coa.'its of Judoa Ai.< >rarmejit<: and took a tow^ 
l-y the fiu^IuT Fuh of Jonlan ami irinl«'tl hiin-rlf. A Per Thnt 
i\. ];: h»' (-.une toJtrirho M»^) : he j-mnth \\al«r inl.i .i l.^.- ■ 
l;-: \iin: to Dethphage (.\I. 1) : ail N-.rari to ruu h tK^ di.-i i* 
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Ae entered Jenisalein (11] : he feet ani to wipe than with the 
went out to Bethany (11) : he re- towel wherewith he was girded" 
tnmedto Jerasa)ein(ir>):he went (4,5): he went forth to a 
back to Bethany and n*tumed garden beyond the brook Cedron 
again to Jenisaknn (20. 27) : he (XVIII.I.): where he waA arrest- 
went to theMount of 01ivcs(XI II. cd (12), 
3) : be was in Bethany at the 
hoose of Simon, the leper (XIV. 
3) : be ate the pasBo^'cr at a house 
in Jemsakni (17) : he went into 
the Moant of Olives (2r>) : where 
he was airested, 46. 

nie Ten CommandmenU. 

The most important ])art of the Mosaic Law is the ** Ten Com- 
mandments." Thgr were written by Jehovah's own '* finger" on 
tabk's of stone. These tables are first mentioned in Exodtts XXXL 
18. When Moses descended with them from the Momit, he foand 
the Jews engaged in the worship of the Golden Calf, and his inditr- 
nation was so great that he smashed Jehovah's tables (Ex. XXXIL 
) 9). The Lord pardonod this burst of p:ission, ordcrea the prophet 
to hew two new tables, and when Moses went np the Mount 
apiin, Jehovah ** took in his Jiarul the two tables of stone" (Ex, 
XXXIV. 4) and wn»tc uiwn th«*m " the words that were in tlie first 
tabk«" (Ex, XXXIV. *1\ or else Moses i^Tote; for the two state- 
m(*nts arc made (Ex. XXXIV. 28). Tliis writing \s expressly call- 
*^1 ** Tbe Ten (^ommaiHinients,'* but on examination we find that 
thi-se commandments are entirely diiTerent IVom ** The Ten Com- 
niandmentis" which are given in DeiUrronomy (!'.). and which aiv 
i\-c«*ivin! by Christians. Compare the two ik*cal(>giMvj : 

I. •• Thoa shalt wor-^hip no 1. *' Thou shalt have now^ 
other pod than Jehovah." Ex. other gods before me." Deut. 



XXXIV. 14. 

H. ** Thou shalt make thee no 
m'>lten ^ods." r. 1 7. 

III. - The fea.<!t of unleavened 
bread shalt thou keep. * « 
All that openeth the womb Is 
mine. AU the first-born of thy 
sons slialt thon rodiiin. An<I 
none shall appear before me emp- 
ty.- r. ia-20. 

TV. •' Si\ da v? shalt thfm woik 
nut cu xV.o sevi'Tith day thou shal* 
n-t.' r. -Jl. 

\'. •• '|*lM>ti hhiilt h1w(\«» th'» 
lVj.'t I'f I lie \Vt\.li*«. of the Fi^t- 



K 7. 

IL "Thoa shalt not make tboB 
any graven image." v. 8. 

III. '• lliou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thj (iod in 
vain." V. 11. 



IV. " Ktvp the Sabbath-day 
to sanctify it." v. 12. 

V. •• Honor thy fatliir ;rj(l thy 
r:'»th . * r. IC. 



n 
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firaits of the wine^iarrest^and the 

Feast of iD-gatluTiDg at the * « 

jeare* end." v. 22. 

VI. • Thrice in the year shall YI. •* Thou flWt Bot kOL 
all your men-chiUireo appear be- 17. 
fore the Lord God, the God of 
Israel" r. 23. 

VII. - Thoa 8halt not o^r the VII. "* Neilhersbait tboai 
blood of my sacrifice with lear- mit adultery.** v. 18. 

CD." r. 25. 

VIII.' Neither shall the Sacri- VUL " Neither abalt thoa 
fice of the Feast of the Passover steal" v. 19. 
be left till the rooming." v. 25. 

IX. ** The first of^ the first- IX " Neither ^uJt thoa bear 
fmitsoftby land shah thou bring false witness against thy neigb- 
nnto the house of the Lord thy bor." r. 20^ 

God." r. 26. 

X. " llioD shalt not seethe a X. '^ Neither shalt thoo desire 
kid in his mother's milk." v. 26. ♦ # anything that is thy neigb- 

bor's." V. 21. 
Tlie author of Deuteronomy exprt^y calls his decalogue the 
" Ton ('onimaDdnienti*.' and - be [Jehovah] wrote them upon two 
tabli's of stone"' (Dent. V. 13). Tuetre ten corainandments of Deitter- 
onvmy are copied from Eimius XX. : but there they are nientitMKtl 
as pan of the law, given orally to Mo?es. and not di>tiniruished in 
importance frt»m tlie law gi'nerally. Tlie Scribes and Pharisees of 
Troti-jitantism, a? slavish, dishonest, and mean as ever llK*ir Jewii^h 
j»rotot yjx^ were, are very carvful to make no allusioo to the genuine^ 
decaloiTue. 

"Tho eolntion of the objection? [bnm^rlit by freethinker?] to it^ 

|thf' Old Testament's] supposed charartiT. which haw been ttfii-nO 

by wi.-o and good men. are (»ften such that is difficult to bi'iie^v 

th<'m 10 have been satisfactory to the pn:>postT. Tliey pn*ceed oo 

faisi^ priiM'iples. or assume facts without foundation. Tbey are (»(tt3i 

hUj»cTficial. evasive, <»r incoherent. They appear to resnlt from a 

fei^llMi: of the nece:^sity of saying something. They are uf^en s?Kh 

ns must Ik? regarded by one as ailraiift»iblc only on the ground that 

tiK'Tv must be some mo«le of explaining away all such ob^nrtions. anii 

th«n fon^ that there is. in every casse, a pre-emption in favi>r of a 

p.irtirular ex])laniit ion when no other c:in be fcHind ao plau^bie.** 

-\"/ t'lii. 

Bad Morality— CIt. \1U. 

I 71. It is well kn<»wn tkit Luth<T, .MilaiH»thi»n and I>iKvr J»^ 
r] m-fl that pulviramv was not forbidden in the IJible. Thi'T c»«n- 
St !it(tl to \\)o marriage of the l^ndgravo <»f llisse to a sect*nd wifi-, 
while his tirst wife was alive. 

Mi^iouruieB of the UngUsh Chutch now recornis^ ^h? kgality c^ 
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polmnij amoDg coDverts made by tbem to Christlaoi^ in India 
and South Africa. 

{ 75. " Tlio primitive Christians knew not how to reconcile the 
defen«5 of tht'ir ptTBons and property with the patient doctrine 
which enjoiiKHj an unlimited forarivew^ss of past injuries and com- 
manded tlM'Hi to invite the reyjetition of frush insults." Gibbon. 

*' 'Hjc passive and unresist insf olK?dicnce, which bows under the 
yoke of authority, or even of oppression, must appear, in the eyes 
of an ahsoliitt* monarch, as the most conspicuous and a<«eful of the 
c^'anjri'lic virtui-s. 'Hie primitive Christians derived the institution 
of civil povemment, not from the consent of the people but from the 
decn«ts of Heaven. 'Vho. reijmini? potentate, thouprh he hai] usurped 
tlie position by treiLson and munler, immeiliately assnme<I the sacred 
character of vice-^jerent of the Deity. To the Deity alone he was 
acct>untable for the abn<i» of his power ; and his subjects were indis* 
tolublv l>ound bv tlieir oatli of fidelitv, to a t\Tant wlio had violated 

• • • « 

every law of nature and society. Ilie humble Cliristians were sent 
into tlie worhl as sheep amonir wolves ; and since they were not per- 
mitti^i to employ force, in tlie defense of tlieir reli^riim, they should 
tie still more criminal if they attempteti to shed tlie blood of their 
fellow-creatures in dbspntinjf tlie vain iMnvilep-s or tlie sonlid pos- 
sessions of this traa'«itor>' life. Faitiiful to tln^ doctrine of the apos- 
tk?, w1k> in the rcijm of Nen) liad preadMnl tlie duty of unconditional 
submijwion as of divine command, tlie CVistiaas of the three first 
ci»nturi<»s preserved their conscience pure and innocent of the flfuilt 
of sixTi't cons|)iracy or open rebellion. While tliey experienced the 
rigor of p«Tw»cution, they were never provoked either to meet their 
tyrants in the field, or imli^antly to withdraw themselves into some 
rnmote ami s<»queRtercd comer of tlie globe. Tlie lYotestants of 
France, of (tennany. and of Britain wlio asserted with such intrepkl 
cmnu^> their civil ami n*ligions freedom, liave been insulted by the 
invidious comparison b<*tween tlx? comluct of tlie primitive and the 
reformed Cliri«*liaa'*. Perimps, iastead of censure sonn? applause may 
he due to tlie superior sense and spirit of our ancestors, who had 
cnnvincfd theroselvi^t tliat Miirion cannot abolish the inalienabte 
rights of human nature.'* Gihbtm. 

I 77. In my text, I have omitted one passage in which Jesus re- 
cotniiiends ci'lil»at*y. and 1 shall insert it here. — ** The chikiren of 
Mi» wurkl marry and an' givtni in marria^ ; but they which shall 
be accoimtcMl worthy to obtain Iftat workl an«l tlie resurrection from 
the dead neither marrv nor are given in marriagi*." — Ltike, XX. 34, 
35. 

" Ambitious to exalt tlie piTfection of tlM» (Josnel al>ove the wi^ 
doni of philosophy. Je!«n< e»rri«*il tht> duties of self-mortifieation. of 
pnrity, ainl oi putitii'v to a h<-i<p:ht whieh it is searei'ly tMiA<ibk* to 
attain, and much kvs to pn»crve in our pn»ent btaie of wcaknew 
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and corroptioiL A (i'kctrine so extraordinarr and lo sablime iira?t 
ineritably command the vcneratimi of the people : bat it va? ill- 
calcalated to obtain the soflrages of those woddlv philnwpbfTs. vbo 
in the conduct of thu« transitory life, consalt onlj the feelings at 
nature and the inUreBtA of sncietv." — Changed from Gibbtnu 

Paul considered widows to be dangerous animab — «} da i^ ef u> 4> 
that he wrote as folloi^-s, for the guidance of all Clviscian cfaordies. 
and for all time : — 

** Let not a widow be taken into the number fof the diorch mem- 
bers] under three score years old. [and not tiien. unlcsv] barini; 
been the wife of one man, well reported of for pood wor^ : if she 
have brought up children : if she btve lod^rcd fctnu^m : if she have 
washed tlw samts' foet ; if she have relieved tbi* afflicted ; if she 
have dili^sentlj followed every good work. But the joatt!*er widovi 
refuse ; for when they have becrun to wax wanton aeaiKct Chrirt. 
they win marry, havinjr damnation becai»e they have caFt offibeff 
first faith [the obligation of remaining unmarried after the death oc 
the first husband]."—!, rim. T. 9-12. 

" Let the women learn silence with aO subjectkin. But I rofST 
not a woman to teach nor to usurp authoritv over the nus. but i.^ 
be in siiencc. * 1. Tim, 11. 11. 12. 

Btbllcal Doctrines not Orlgtnal.^i— Clft. XIT. 

Curisttaniiy a RiVGi.tp nf Rxx:ht*in. 

l^\. It l« only of late \Tars that the lesim^il men '^f Knrop»» havo 
become familiar with iIk' doctrines and ^ao^e»l l.>Oi>k5 of The B«-"^lh>*'i 
All the late writtrs ufH»n B«"»*<lhi'4m iwm to K^rnrr.ize it* nrrmri- 
al»le r\^?*^mb!anoo to Christianilv. but I l.avo n»''t t*no"«r*cr\il a«-iv 
attempt to show that the latter wa? ileriv*^ frx-'m the «:ar'i*.T«re:rr^ 
It i' prr»habk\ that N-fore manv vears, f!:rthor nswarrbes wii! f-i-- 
nish still more evidtTiOe to support the corrvctness of my pogi::-. r. 
that Christianilv is a nxTe rpvan:i> of Bo-xihfem. 

m ft 

l*he student? of Oriental literature, n-^t manv vrars since, diflered 
in opinitin on the question wheth-.T B^v^ibtni. •"^r Bra2i!c:nh':ssi wv 
the mor^ ancient form of faith, but thev are now arrvol that the 
former was intn^iuccii as a reform vf the latUr. At what tiioe thii 
Inform was first bM-ueht forward is unkni wt*. but ii i* weil sett Jtd 
that .Sakya-Muni. the cr^eat liLi*:^hi»t UuchcT and Rft^ieenKr died 
^43 B. C! Toe BoodhUts nec^^ise maiiy pivviocs Boodhasi. aad 
expect others in the futuw*. 

" If we addressed a MoT^trM era Thibetan this question. • Wbo m 
Boodi.a." h» ppr»-=ed irst^Tt'T. • Tre Sari-r ^f tt-k:." T>: sa?- 
ve'>::> b'rth * f B -^^ i. h*- -irl arid h'« in-truc'ir-.- C'T.ra:-. a ,-r»t 
nur:-. r . r • -f r ,- r-,i" ? — ' * '" 5 -.•- • « • *_-t^. ' « v •s-kl *o> ' •« « '*' ::*• r^r i'y . v^ : 
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beritafrc oriiamanity. There most be mmoDfr a Pag«n people more 
or 1t«s of Christian truth, in proportion as they have boeo more or 
k%v faithful in prefieniu); tlie dcp^>it of primitive traditions. From 
the concordant testimony of Indian. Chinese. Thibetan, Mongol 
and Cinirale^e books, we may place the birth of Boodha about the 
vi-ar 960 before Christ" — lhir\ J^jumtythirugh the Chinese Empire. 
C/iap. r. 

" poodhism l« a rationalistic s\-<tem [as compared with Brab- 
mini.^ml : and the q)irit which directs it, and tbe comicquenoes 
which follow it. permit us to consider it a ppecies of j>nrtcstant- 
ism as related to the Brahminic cr\fti which it was to rciorm. « * 
IkKxlhism InsisU on the necesi^ity of taking the intellectual faculties 
for piidiis in philosophic rusearcbes. and thus ^ves more weight to 
human imliviiluality. Thence arow a tendency to ele\*ate men in 
difniity. to protest in the name of liU-rty and reason against tlie op- 
pn^sive rule of the cajstes and a^rainst the degrading worship of tbe 
ikahmins." — TiterpAifii, E>iai hiUoriq*.ve f^ur la generation des 
Cuu na issanees llurna t ncs. 

** If we consider that BoodhL^m proclaimed the equality of all 
men and women in tbe pi^ht of God, that it denounced tbe impious 
prt'ti*nsions of tlie mo8t mischievous priesthood the worki ever i>aw, 
aiKl tluit it inculcated a pure system of practical morality, can me 
ri'fiLH.* to allow that the innovation was as advantageous as it was 
iXterL*ively spread ain! adoptetl?" — H. H. Ilodpwn. lUiairutiotts 
of the Literatuie and Relif^ion rf the BcoJhi^ts. Preface. 

" Sakya himself, especially inculcated the maintenance of those 
an<*i<'nt (liaityas [Branminic mk's]. and the continuance of tlie ar- 
eu.'^tfinied offiTings and worship. But this was doubtleti^ only a 
|Militical accommodation of his own doctrines to the existing belii'f' of 
tlie p(*oplr, adopted for the purpose of ensuring a more ready assi-nl 
til his own views. Like as Mohammed recognized the prophetic 
miiwions of Moses and Klias. and the divinity of our f^avior 
Christ, so did Sakya Muni acknowledge the holTMunls Kakut- 
sanda. Kanaka, and Kasyapa. as his immediate predecessors. They 
were, proliably. heroes or sainb*. m-ho had obtained the nispect of 
their rellow-countrynK-n during life, and their R-venmre after death. 
StufujA had been erected ovit their relics in the neighborhood of 
Kapila and of Benares, and th<*ir worship was too firmly estab- 
lished to be attacked with any chance of success. Sakya therefore 
artfully engrafted them in his own system as the Jiow^'as of a former 
ai^. In like manner, the fanner who cannot check tbe mountain 
stream, turns its course into numerous rimle^^ for the irrigation of 
hia lamls." — Alexander Cunningham. P\dsa Topes. Introduction. 

- l^MDiism is ninna^tio asceticism io morale, {ihilosophic ski pti- 
vism in ivli'ji<»M." -lltKfg-vn, 
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« Boodha fSakya] honored humanity by his virtna." — 5>. K- 
lairt, Du Boudhisme. 

** Boodhism seeks the highest triiimph of humanity in the exer- 
cise of devotion, self-contemplation and self-deniaL" — ^/omjf/ema. 
Theogony of the Hindoos. 

** If its morality [of Boodhism] be examined, its eidiortatiooB 
to guard the will, to curb the thought, to exercise kindness to 
others, to abstain from wrong to all, propound to its followers a 
very high standard of practice." — Upham. History and Dodrinet 
of Bowihism, 

^ Boodhism has been called * The Christianity of the East ', 
which title, though exaggerated, expresses well enousrh the impor- 
tant services which it has rendered to humanity." — Ahd RtmusaL 

" The characteristic of the Boodhist religion, which in one res- 
pect may be considered (I deprecate misconstniction) the Chnstiao- 
ity of the remote £ast, seems an union of political with reiieioos 
reformation — its end to substitute purer morality for the wikl and 
multifarious idolatry into which Brahminism had d^renerated. and 
to break down the dLstinction of castes." — Mdman — //«(. of Chru, 
Note to Ch. IL, Book 11. 

" It is probable that every incident in the lift* of <fOtama [Sak- 
yamuni] is founded in fact, which if sepamtetl fn>m ?iim>undini» 
fable, would afford a history that would scarce have an of|ual in the 
importance of the lessons it would teach." — Hardy s Slaniud of 
Boodhism. 

" The doctrines of Boodhism are not alone in the beauty of 
many of their sentiments, and the excellence of much of tliiMr moral- 
ity. * It is not permitted to you to render evil Air evil, was »»ii«' of 
the sentiments of Socrates. One of the tria^ls of I)nii<li<in was to 
this effect : The three primary principit^ of Hiirion art* OU^ilknice 
to the laws of (iod. Concern for the welfare of mankind. Suffi-rin:? 
with fortitude all the accidents of life.* Confucius tausrht that ro^Hi 
should * treat otliers according to the treatment which they tliemfaplrps 
would desire at their hands.* Similar extracts mtght be mfiittpiutt 
to an indefinite extent.^' — Rev. Hetiry Spenu Hardy — Eastern Mntuz- 
rhism. 

To ?akya-Muni •* the Indians were indebted for a code of pore 
and practical mnnility, which inculcatAnl charity and chastity^<^T 
formance of gocnl works, ami abstim'nce from evil, and geoemJ kind- 
neas to all living thini^s." — Cunningham. 

•• lis [the l^xKlhists] doctrines and practical piety bear a stn»ng 
n'Si^iil.laiuc to tlH»s<* of the Holy Scriptun?s. Tlicre is sitirctlv 
u pni-cpt .-r |»riiicij»lc in tJic Iiada;rat which b* not foun<l in tl»»» lit- 
I'K lUd I'ul the jHt»|.k' act up to its priucipK»s of pcacv aii«! K»vc, 
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oppitSMrion and injnry would l)e known no more within their border. 
Its deeds of ni?rit are-in all cases eith«T really beopfieial to mankind 
or bannless. It has no ravtholoirv of olncem* an<i ferocious deities : 
no sanguinary or impun' oljscrvanccs : no Heif-lntlictinir tortures ; no 
tyranniziniT nrii'sthiMkl : no confoundinsr of riirht or wron*/ by mak- 
ing? certain iui(|uitics laudable in wi>rship. In its moral cotW, iU 
di^cription of tin* purity aiHl pinuv of the first a^es, of the shorten- 
injjf of nuiu's life bccaiL<t» of his >ii!."<, etc., it siH'nis to have followed 
piMiuine traditinus. In a]nn»st every n'spi'Ct, it «»<*ms to Ih» the bi*t 
ivlijri<ui which m:in has ever inventeil." — Rev. //. Malcvm, Travels in 
SrnUh Ensient As'ia. 

'• S:ikya-Muni uixlertakj^s an<l counsels a constant stmpjrle 
ajrainst the IhhIv aihl its [Missions : in his ey(*s the bo<ly is the only 
erM'niv of man : and tlionirh he d<HS not s:iv so in th<*5e wonls. his 
asci»ti<'isni has no objiTt s;ive to sulHliie the bt^ly, and the buminsf 
passions which coiisume it. lie pn'scrilxs a striet eel i I mcy to the 
monks enirastil in >nl«'rs. aiwl re<*ouHn«'ihls to all his believers a not 
kass strict chastitv and mopalitv." — St. Jldaire. 

m m 

St. Hilaire savs tluu the whole law of BiKxlhlsm consists in re- 
nmiciation (and w» teach <ioethe and (\irlyle] : that Sak^'a requires 
hnmility. disn'jr.inl of worldly wi-silth. patienct* and resiirnation in 
adversity, love to en<'mii^. n'lisnous tc»leranci' [if so. be was in a<l- 
vance of tJi-sus]. liorrt»r at falsi»h«^Kl, avoidanc(M)f frivolous conver- 
mtion. consideration ami «»stc»<*m for wonK»n. sanctity of the marriafre 
n'lation. non-nvistance to evil, confession of sins. etc. Sak\*a <*ouW 
rea'ive no umn* acci-ptable pR's'iMt tlian a jn»rson tit for conversiiML 

St. Ililain* jrivi's the f«>lIowin<r from a IJoo<lhist (lospel : 
|i<Mxl}ia ti-adK-s him [ Poumal in a few wtmls that tlie whole 
law consists in nnunciation : and I'oumu, tlKMic^'fortli iViul Hir tlic 
wtirld dirsins to iro and live amidst a n«MirlilH>rin'j tribi\ wliich be 
Kliould cimvert to the n'liirioii of I^wMlha. but wh(Ht» savairv ci». 
toms uiiiHit have trrrifietl a les.s n^olute couraun*. l^liagavat seeks 
to tiini him frr)m thispi-rilous desiirn. He says : 

•• 'Hm' in<^n of <*nnuiparanta, wlwre you an* about to po. are pas- 
sionate. cni«I. furious and insoh*nt. \\lien tk^o men. O Pouma, 
•d(ln>-» y<tii to ynir fan' with nia!i«l«»n«;.i:n»>s an<l insulting wonfe — 
wIhh tirtv an- ait'jrv at vou ami alMUit vou. wlmt will vou think ? 

• • • » 

" If tlio uh*u of ( Vonafmranta. n»plie«l Pounui. adjin-ss mt» to my 
fact*, with nuilirious, trriKs and tnsultin'.r wonls— if tb<*y tret anjjry 
at me ainl ahn-u* um*. I will think to mys<'lf. • 'Mh^iv < ^ronaparanta- 
ka« an* certiinlv \:»mm\ nwn -th«S(^ an* mild men sintv tlh'V do not 
strike me eitlt«T with tlwir liands or with stotus.' 

** Hut ift!><> men of <*niiiai»:iranta >trike you with their handt 
and wiili ^toius, what will vou think .' 

** I will think that tlH^y an* fimui an«l mild since they do 
Dut beat me with sticks, or cut me with swonls. 
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*T$ot if tbej beat toq with sticks, ftaJ ott von vith 
vliftt will TOO liink ? ' • * 

** 1 wdl thiiik tLii i:jct ^re good and mUd. sioce iker do not dfr- 
priTTp meojoipieUriv of life. 

* Bat if tittrv ukc Tc^* life, whmi will toq think ? 

• • • 

*- 1 wiii thick xlski i:^ id^^ of CnnnpAraBta mre p>yd sad ksad to 
deliver me wlih 5)> Ii::k' fxiin fhc4ii this hodr fhll of VikDes^" 

C^ihcT extmc!* nsrizhi be eiren from tiae sacred sc i ii^ufi g t c^ftb? 
Bc<odhL«t ^imi^ar is spirit to this : bat tber cuiDot be iDserted here 
for want of ?p4o?. 

- The nKn'^'j-al cLaracterstics of Boodhism. are the doctrios <€ 
nnldzies^ ei^iaiit v. axxi the iraivrrstl brotberbood of man. whki ap> 
pear fbron'o> b coctraft with tbe e^EchiSTe and arrofani ¥finl of 
Brahm!RL-ni. Btxdba and his followers «oi^t to teach a!I =ai!> 
kiod tbe reli^ioos truths which were before coosadoed the !r4e 
prripfTty of the priri^pgcd dasee& The Brahoua mcnExj w» 
rei&h in its mtme : their rdigioQ was made for tbcittselves a>:«e^ 
They sabjected themseiTes to sprere petsuice. bat it was fcr iha 
parpc«e of l>?:ne admitted to the prt'^wKe of Brahma in aoc<b*T 
life. Tbe -\5'a::o R"«ih:^ wa? on? di5::;te7V<ted. H-? f**:^: 
not to e!^vate h:njf*rlf al^ne. b::: be w^i? virto^j* aa»i trxd : ^ ^•^"« ^ 
fciirc*\!" r^erfrr*:*- that he m-zhr tran>f'.T tbe n>.T:t5 *:4 hi* r»-r5^.T-t. n 
to i'th-er on. Bj ihe c^tibM-Lnec: ^h «-«nier5 f4 nriip-^a* n^.'-ii- 
can*^ wh> in^?^c^^:^i pn:diirx«Siy in nmrib^r in a vtrr sS-.r: tLz>, 
B«»iha, attracted aiw furr.'.=>bed o:"Q5«"'U:k-o lo tbe j*.«"c aud un'- r- 
tnrLatc. TLe Brahciirs fv«Gi>J fault with h.im r>r r.ceiviasr a^ ,i>ic^ 
rVs. the •x::ca>ti of Hirj»i<» s-x^i^-tv. He rer^'xd * Mt liw i* * iiw 
• •f nx-rcv f.^r al!.' Whea the Brahmin? were scuxikllK-d ^*t xrJ.z^ 
him PT-'-i'sv- a ToHar^iila wi^mar a« a tnse cf^rtrt aod 52=ttr in :;•? 
iaith. \.*f said. • H^tweKi a Br*hiiin ar-1 a tbat. of i*>w ca^te. •aer-'t ^ 
iK't tr.'^ «;ir.ve dit^rpLTi-.-e, whicli rb-^?^ is lietweia l.rit arjd darKne^. 
Tbe IVaJ.miD wa- rs* t code Ovit r»! -Jje eibrr. He was b»xa Cif a 
woman like a TcLir/iala. Whv tLrn sh ■•ci^i coe be Dc«bje az^i r.»: 
otLer LTii.-ble ? Af^.cr tbe BrahiLii: die<w be i? aUi£jfd^-oed as ac Zi- 
cjoan. (> rrur't tbir^. ji^t !ike lie (x:rp«5»< c-f persoo* of c<her caf^e^ 
AVbv ?'r -ri C2ake a diriDCti'^o bsr!we«i ti^sj?" — Hsc Vifz^t 

S^Vyi-M'-.r.i wi? b-'m of the virETc wif*- of a Bndmzi kis^ *i 
Maca-lha. A: tr^- nc-roer.t of hi? ccD->T»tk>G. a c\-*i kft bearm : . 
f-nUr t>A* w.%fr.>> of h"? m^^tber. ImiaediAtt-lT aft«T his birth, ':*? w»» 
n;-o>rr/:2Ld a* a diviuc ivr!*-r». a:^ it wa* rndi<ned that be w^i'*! 
fnrjsis* al! j-n^vi-ii div.r.:' incurr-a'i n^ iu h-xioes?. Kviirr coe 
a'J«0"ii him. ^*-:'i:.r Lim a? tbo jt^ t-f ? •*-. \^ ben twee t \ i^- 
<.«f iuTc- I. ■ '•■'■ :.: :.-■• a •i'>*rt ;irA \.y. i 'uc \- *!< as^terts: e r - 
Jitexi'. }« v^.r:y. *i luiciiy, a:.d vlrt Jr^^ 5j^^.»i:f.j L.S wljoie ; • 
ic reliiT'.'US coq'.olij ;atiofL iK.v ijb «%^ ttasptted ia t;^ > as way*. 
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but his self-denial resisted all the sedoctive approaches of sin. 
When qupsdioned as -to the sonrce of his virtue, he replied, " I am 
holy l>v my own nKTit. T have made myself my own minister. 
AVhat have I to do with other teachers? lleligion is my essence.*' 
At the end of six years, he went to Benares, and taught bis doc- 
trines to innumerable followers. He experienced a lively oppofii> 
tion fn)m the priests attached to the ancient creeds, but he 
triumphed over all his adversarii's. after holding a dii^^ussion with 
thpin ; and their chief prostrated himself before him, and acknowl- 
(tliri'<l him«elf vanquished. Sakya revised the code of moral aini 
F^K-ial law. He reiluced the main principles of morality to four, 
viz. : mercy, aversion to cruelty, unbounded sympathy for all anim- 
atc<l U'inprs, and the strictest adherence to the law. He also gave 
a di»calogue of commandments, viz. ; not to kill, not to steal, to Ikj 
chaste, not to testifv fals<»lv. not to lie, not to swear, to avoid all 
impure wonl^, to l>e disinterested, not to take revenge, and not to 
lie >uiK'rstilious. This code of morals was firmly establi.<hed in tlKJ 
hi-urts of a number of his followers, when he left earth, to be n^ab- 
N>rl)ed in the universal soul, which is himself. At the time of his 
death, he was eiehty-four rears of age. 

The authorities for this biography are the Asie Polyirlotta of 
J. (f. Klapn)th ; the Manual of Boodhixm, by R. S. Hardy; and 
Hue's Jounieij tkrmigh the Chinese Empire. 

** In the transcendental and philosophic sense, Boodha means 
mind, Dharma matter, and Sangha the concretion of tlie two former, 
ill tlH' s«>nKible, and plienomenal world. In a practical and n>ligioua 
M'ns(>. lS4K)dha meaas the mortal author of this religion [Sak}*a], 
Hliarma his hiw, and Sangha the congregation of the failbfiil." 

Schmidt in his Geschichte der Mons^en saj-s, that tlic Bood- 
hi>tic Trinity is compoan] of Boodha, the doctrine, and the union 
of ^spirituality. 

" The Dharma of Sakya-Muni was addresse<! wholly to the 
* intellect ', and sought to wean mankind from the pleasures and 
vanities of this life, by pointing to the transitorinesB of all human 
enjoyment.'* 

XumUrless authorities misrfit lie cited to sliow that Pythagoraa 
had ailonted many of the Boodhistic doctrines, and that Plato adop- 
Xt<\ mu«i of the Wthagoroan system : and we know that the CVis- 
ti:ia<« ailopted much of tlie PUitonic Beer in his lltftory of the Jew- 
t^h Serit says the Kssencs were Jews m-ho having fled to rigypt, at 
tlm time of tlie Babylonian captivity, becamt^ acouainted tluTi^ with 
tlie |)hil<iso|4iy of Pytliagfxns and Plato, and had enjmiftttl it upon 
iIh* d<H.*triiHS of .Moses ; arwl Ita|)hael in his Pwt-BiUical History of 
the Jttn adopts tliat opinion. 

"IV Stimaritans in Aram wtre lUjodlii^ts, (**t) Joluinn voo 
Mueikr's Wclt-i-fCBcbichte,) as were likewise the KaBcnos in Palestine ; 
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at lea«t ther wore ?o in their e?ritor;c dootnnea. tbr<os*i mfiMvpinitlj 
ther conftfTOtnl extrtnaHy to tlie Musaic anii aAtTvanb to the i^Yn- 
ttto >y5te:n. Tlie Elsiwje? fnbsfc^jucntty j'MiKd L*jl- Gn Micf;. • • 

lie linos: :c? were di\iJe«l int«> two darf ^ct*: — the AwAt:> &9d 
the Eanrpiian [Tber^peatcp ?'. Tlx* fcin^T w€ne pn.ix'riy Ik'««lis^ 
who fic the m%«>t part aii-pteJ \1a: o'ltwanj fonR> »•€ Ocistianltv. ht^ 
cause, in ai-onxlanoi? with their own Wth-xs. ther o ik<:Hkt\tJ Ji««5 to 
be a R>"kB^. who ?^a.l ai«DRirp*l "-n fartl-. « « # » « 

The l>ru:d?. i«^\ in anc:c-iit Ilrltain wriv- IV* -.1 i>ta : iht-y adm.':- 
ted the ineteini>='To;»*i?, the fijv^xisttThV "f f^-als, an»3 their r»»:cm 
to the rea^m? of univ»fsal space. "Hx-t hutl a irLd of r* Js. c».!iss:<i- 
inir. like :I^t of the Ik>*rnL*:5- of a cr>-ivc. a «i<tahrT. and a ^ 
stroyer. The l>rQ!d> cC'Ti>!ilnteti a sicvni»ta! toKr. whiA rw^rr-.^ 
to itself the exclasire priTiloje of expi'TindiTi? riie n!y>ttTi"s .^ n-^i- 
gioo. TiKrir wisdi'in wa? so recowrnnl tljat La^^an fays in ui* ot ic 
poem. • K ever Uie ki^wli-dire of the j:»"«t ha.< come d*. wn t>> tarfu it 
IS to the r»rjid> of Britaia * Tie I>ni:d« mast have «>lita:7->l tbex 
doctrine thrtiUjrh traffic of the Ph«Ten:c:arts with Brluin. i-.-y ia!VT 
people ha\ir.? l>een of the B«»l!ii-t rrv^'ii Nay. rv.ti in the fer 
Nortli i.'::..l l>."«l}-,:in3 ituikt^ h> way : f t i: «^tr.r. •: i*- ■:••:* ii *' -: :S? 
docl.-ii.v -f t » !;i; iii an t>"ho I'f 'J^t - f I> -•l^i. T r >.-,:■ -viir.* 
ha»l xl.y.r iiivi::e trinitv of tl.-j crr^kt-jr. >-i-:a:::*r. £>1 tk-i'r v,-r ~ 

•• 'i' • fuiDOTi? •] ;«ctr:::e? of Pytiup "r-a.- art- iitTT^.v.ly D- •>Ii^•;caI." 

- Thf T^^ ar* Thr^"--' rl:i'\>'*pV. '!■:»■ 5^ •-- ar^-c:: *V .T..-»« — :?* f.*- 
lowers ■ f th'^ :■>: - f wr.>m an- i::r T:. .;.">• s : -f :>? ?iro.T>i. :b» 
t?adtr:L^-<. ar, ; :' *.:.:r.l *--ot. w:.:- h t r»?:i :j.i- •-■ a M-vr-nr A\^ '.] !.:>-. 
is ca! Ill] Ks> :.•;<. T:><»- arv .T..-.v> '..y •."rtij. ur i ::.-y rL-rl^r. r-Tj- 
tnal !■••.--• ;.:v. : ] . •'. r ni-.n T. v r " - 1 T^'.-L'.:;r. u?vv:! : ir**2 :*• t 
JO"k ui" :. :■ ::.> r..!.ox* aT.-l a (.■■•,••:•--•. .••• ir !:.•• Tkkx?'' :> a< :>■ 
frre-.it-^": '. r:;--. -.. -> T' ■• K>>' ■> •: •-•'•^- rii Ii-'*5 riTui a:^ > .i»:-rjt 
ast.-i *\ '■■ . ..-:r a '::/:..:', -n. X- r ■ ,i". jvy U' f--;:>l ar. ij-t t">iu 
wh~' :- r-. r* v..\./*..y t- ap tht* n< : f t :* U a law n.VA :". 'M :rj; 
thi/iS^'^r.. •; ::; :!...!: 'o:. r. sh 'iM .::>': !'«u:»' ih-ir i^-v^^.-' •:*> un: <z 
the ::.- n..* r^. :':.- t r V'-r'y i f i-.-.'''. !- '-.j a^l'Wi :■• :Lj: « f !:.*- :*v. 
as I-::.: p/.l '= r.:'.r :.! -^ ' » A- : • f.- t ivKv :• war^U «i •! :! i^ 

« « 

v*-rT • .\T.;- ! :!: ..rv : r.-r uf :v -:;i>r:>"-..' t".... v <>-.ik T. : a w rj 
al*-'".* ] - '.'.i!',. r.:.i**' r-. ';.•;• rut !:!• •." r.*':; ; r.iv.-r> w:.'n» :> t "r-ir- 

• I • ■ • * 

r-.> iv.'l !^: ::» *: \r : ;. f^:': . r^. a- if :!• v Tn:\»V- a ^vi T.!!o:it><^ fr it* 
ri>i:.L'. » -• T..-:r •!■■•*.-![>• i- t' •-: : Ti.at l»-«i\s arv- o rrsK . *»a\ 

« 

and !l.;i: ?"••-•• !:i .V' r :!:• y ;\r\^ ina.i *f. i> !!••: t» rr.i.i!.' :/ : l*:;: tHat 
t!i»- - ■".■- ar*- ; ■..".;■ r*..l n: i • ."/.i:^.!:- f rvt-r.— y..>/';kViji ir,;r. //. 7. 

- T::o ti'iotriae i»f I'r.v K-^?* r.s L^ tlia: all thir.^ shou'd i^ :k.-crl:^>l 
to Ciod, J'btv ti^ch liic immortal! IV of 5<.'U:>. aud u-uini t. nt li* 
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rewank of riphteoasnoM are to be earnest It striven ft>r : and when 
they send what tlM'v have <ledionte(l to Gm into tlie Temple, they 
do not oARt sufTilini*. be<Tinsc they have more pure lustrutions of 
their iiwn." — Jt>sfpfius Autuiuities XVIII. 1 in ihitneil. 

** Palest iiM' and Syria an* not unprfKhictive of honorable and 
pood nMMi, l»ut nrv <K.TUpi<Hl hy numU'rs, not inconsiderahle, com- 
|>ant1 vvvu with tlie viry ixtpuIouH nation of tlie Jews. Tlnise, ex- 
eet-dinjr four thousaiMl. an* culled F^siw*?, which name, though not, 
in my opini<»n. lonmil hy strict aiialoirA*, <'orn'S|y)!ids in Greek to 
tlwj word • holv.* F«»r tlu'V havcattaiiKtl tlie hiirlH'>t holiness in the 
W'or^lii]) of (ir^l. and that not hy Kirritit-inv' aniniaK buthy cultiva- 
tinir purity <»f hc-irt. Iljey live principally in villages. Some c«l- 
tivatr the i^muiiil : otlurs pursue the arts of pt'otv. an^l su'*h em- 
ployuMMits a- an- U-nrficial to tlienisi'lvts witliout injury to their 
nt*ij:hlMus. 'I'luyan* the only jxiiph*. who tlinu«rh dt'stituti' of mo- 
ney aiul i>o*i-» ^^i^ »n!«. ftlicitate thriiu^'lvi-? as ri<h. iK-^'minir ridicp to 
i*<ia'ii>t in fruLMtliiy aiHi contentnunt. « ♦ Of their lt)ve to (jod 
tltt*y pivf innun;erahii' ]»nM)fs hv livin;? a life of continnnl purity, 
unstaintd hv (<ailisun<I faU-ho^Nis. hv n'tninlinir him as xhv auth(Mr 
of evtTV uimhI. ami thecause of no I'vil. Thev cvintv tlu-ir attach- 
menl to virtue l»y tluir frettlom fmrn avarice, from amhit ion, from 
8ea«tual plui«fnn* : l»y their ti'inp<»ran<'e and jwitirnce ; hy tlK'ir fro- 
frality. sim|>!ifity niMl contentment : hy their humility, tln'ir repurd 
to tin* laus aiHl other similar virtiU'S. TlH'ir love to nuin is evinced 
hy their lienipnity. their erpiity and tlM'ir liU'rality. of which it is tM»t 
inipro|KT ti» piv4* a short act^miit, though no langua^'e can ad(S 
(|uateiy tlrti<TiU* it. 

•• In the tirst place then* existi* amonir them no honsi*. however 
privatf, whieh is imt o]»en Xo tht» n*ception of all the n-st. aiul not 
onlv the n)«>mU'rs ol' Hk' simie society lL«^enlhle iuhUt the Siime do- 
m^Ntic nH)f. hut eviii stnmgers «»f the Minn* p**rsuiision have fn-e ad- 
mission ttt jtiin tlwrn. 'llM'n* is hut <»im* tn-asun* wluiice all deri\*e 
^ul*^i>ten(r : aixl n(>t only their pnivisiuas but tlK*ir clothi's arc 
common pnn>iTty.*' — P/nln 30. A. I». 

•• As I'jirly :is tl»e j>ri«Nthood of Jonathan Apphus (B. (\ Ifil.), 
the J«'ws wenMhviihnl into thn*** princi|>ul WTts of Sadducii^. Pliar* 
iswft an<I K-wtn-*. of which tlnr latter, consistinir chiefly of th«» low- 
CT ranks, pn-x-nts a ni'iarkable pictun* of simplicity and moral pu- 
rity, tinctunti by tlH» auj«t»*n' spirit of monachism." — Ilchtuii. 

T\\v >inii!ariiy of the charactiT* of the divinitits wonihippeil in 
early tinn^' in Hitiditstan. Kt»iiM'. and tiie Teuti>nie nations, as well 
as th«' M itainty that ail tln"^* natinin wen* d«s<iTMlitl in IiUhhI fnim 
oiH* "ti-rk. en:il'l«-s us to si*^' tl.at the similar id«iis witp nc-eivi'd 
amoh*: thi*in. timugh witl«>Iy M^imratid. 11ie following are the 
nanH'jt t»f tlie dayn of the wivk in ^ranncrit, I^atin. Teutonic and 
Koglihh. 
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Sanscrit. 
Aditva-Tsr. 
Soma-var. 
Mangala-var. 
Boodha-Tar. 
Vrihaspate-var. 
Snkra-var. 
Sani-var. 



Tevtonk. 

Pon-dipe. 

MooiHiacz- 

Tnis-daejr. 

WodensHdaeg. 

Thore-dae;^. 

Friiras-daiir. 
Seteme&iiafcg. 



EmghA. 
SimdaT. 

m 

MifOiiaT. 

ToeMiaV. 

WedneadaT. 

Tbarsdar/ 

FridaT.* 

Samrdav. 



Laiin. 
Dies Solis. 
I>k?s Lnnap. 
Dies Martis. 
Dies MercuriL 
Di^s Jovis. 
Dies Veneris. 
Dies SstniTKe. 

Kach day has the same name in meanincr in tbe foor langtagcs. 
ITicy are the dav of tbe 5on, of the moon, of the God of war. of the 
(iod who came down to earth, of the God of Gods, of the Lore- 
Goddess, and of the Time^ud. Tbe abon^inal Latins and Teasoos 
rmme frr>m Hindoetan, and brought their Gods and langrtagcs aloog 
with them. 

** The Boodhbts of the West acceptine ChristianilT on its firs* 
annonnccment. at once intrcdnced the rites and obeernincei which 
for centuries had ah-eadv existed in India. From that coantrr 
Christianity derived its monastical in?titntions. iti» f«-4Tn of ritoal 

and cbarch sf-rvii^e. its connoils re rr.nvc»oations to ?ttTle 5«"hi>m» 
on p«i:nT.- of faiiii : its wr.rship of n.!*;.-^. and w..rk:rz of mirau W 
thntueli th«Tii : ar.<l mnoh of the dii^rirline zrA iln-s? of tS^ '"Ivrjy. 
rvcn to iVo shaveti h«Lt]s of the nn-iiks ar^l friers.*" — Pnnvp, — 
Qtifto! ill P'^rrke'i lnfi:a m Grtere. 

I>;iF\«!rT>«>»\ in luiJ introdnction to tbe Fv K'-ni Kt. tran.«!arcii hr 
AUl I^ miL=;it from tl)i? ( 'hin»<»'. exr-r^-s.-^-s !»:> hijh ri«lmira*i'*kri '-f 
till- lj«T'»i-Tn wi:h whir-h th^ F5'V>rii?t nr;^-sioruiri»'s ^¥.f..re O r-t 
or«-^M-il >rn-am5 avA «:ea> wiiidj lui«i iim-st^il arn-;iis, trarorst-il .1«#t*^ 
and m«»ur<Tairj5 i:p«^n ^Iiich no caravan^. ianf^l t'» v-ntnrv. ar;«l iirav A 
liaiiCT'T' an«l >arnioGQttii obstiicies which Itiii ti<.-5e«l llic omnip--:* ik>» 
of the er.ifr:Tors. 

Bj'»rn5*j»-rria. in 1^44. o?t:matf-«] tht» nTiTn''«<^r of f.-.!!o"5re'^ rf v-^ 
d;fr»-r*-nt cr^:^U a.- flli'W.^ : I>-r<lhi't5. .'^^immVo.imhi : « 'hn-^'a--. 
230.fh»O.OnO: M'-ramnv-iLi".^. IOimmhijhmI: Bnihrnir.-. 1.'iO.»"^hm»"* : 
Pai^r.-, T<JJHj0.n«Mj : Jew-. 10.(m.h).«mh) : la all 1.«Km»,i.hX>.«V1*). 

*• 'rh«T>? L- w^i a «]ro:?.- ofTi*^ or rcrem'"'n7 in tbe charob <r^f R ^rr'-*. 
to whi«*h the d»:-vil ha5 not bore [amo'rj the B«">»>ihi-t5 of T.-chH 
Chin.i] proTiii:d >*'rae co.mvrpart '* (F'lthfv B''»>ri. .Vm<.'o«^2'u : » 
the Wltx f.erJ*iri,.\. " Even wb^n be [B^v-ri] began inv»»:i,4,:':» 
aimin-t the ido!.-. he was told that these were tbe imaees of ^J*- 
parted creat men. whom th« y wor?hi ppt^"! exactly on tbe Nir>» 
print-ip'o. an<i in the ?am-» inanv.T. a-^ the ('atho!iv^^« did the imaz*^ r/ 
the Ap-'-^'Ies a:vi martvrs. " — Murrtit/* fii<*o''V' f' Di<u-'irr:f^ t-, .-! .*j. 

Li:'.' i« a «.ta*c of probation and mL^ery. according to BoodiiLiZB. 
— L'phizm. Cn. VI. 

Boodhism •• incaloataz benevolence. t<^leme«?, fonnv*nm» of 
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injiirirs, and Iotg of cnoinics '*, nn<l " forbids snMoalitj ; love of 
pkiiHure; and attochn^nts to worldly objects.'* — Judson, 

**'rhe doctrino of (laudrna Boodha is a reforminjif scheme, 
wliich was oblipinl to bond to circumstances, and to incorporate 
parts of other system?." — Vpham. Ch. XL 

" At tiiat time all bein^ lived in an Assankaija of Tears ; no sin 
was then* in tl)e world : tlie immense duration of their life caused 
men to for^t tlieir birtli and to be unmindful of death : titer knew 
not the infirmities of life nt)r tlie miseries of the world." 'Die Ma- 
katranso. Bootllust Scriytuwt. 

*'l1ie frreat sdiismwhich divided the Kastcm world and made the 
disunion irreconcileablc R>cms in fact to have originated in the time 
wlR>n tlie Munis or teadiers of tlie Boodliist doctrine, either from re- 
f«)rminjir principle or a love of power or a combination of both, pro- 
coedtHl to have tJieir own tlieories and sacred books, not explanatory 
of, but in direct opposition to the Vedas ; teaching their followers 
that they alone were the true lielievers of the saving faith, throwinj? 
down the barriers of caste, and elevating the dogmas of their faith, 
above the sacerdotui class, and admittini? every one, who felt an in- 
ward desire, to tlie ministry and preaching of their religion. A 
system thus associating itself witli the habits, feelings and personal 
aiivuntagcs of its dis^*iples could pot fail to make rapid progress, 
wlH'rever it was contrasted with the fenced-in privileges, immutable 
d(»;nnas, an<l hauglity pn^tensions of the sacenlotal class of the Hrali- 
niins." Vpham. History aiul Doctrinex of Boodhism, 

Tlu Mosaic late a revamp of thai of Egypt. 

H f^2. " It i:^ strange tliat the Egyptian religion, though so absunl, 
sliould yet hare bonje so great a resemblance to the Jewish, tliat 
ancient writers, even of tlie ercatest gtmius, were not able to dis- 
cover any diffen^mv betwwn them. For it is remarkable that both 
Tacitus and Suetonius, when they mention that decree of the Sen- 
ate under TiU'rius. by which the Kjn-ptian and Jewish proselytes 
wrre l»anished fnmi Home, expressly tn'at tlicee religions as the 
same ; aiH] it appi>ars that even the d(K!rec itself was founded on 
that supposition." Uume. Natural History of Religion. 

My principle authority for the statements in regard to the reli- 
gious een*monies of the Koyptians is J. G. Wilkinson. On the Man- 
nrr$ and Cwionix of the Ancient Egyptians. He hmi published two 
scries of volumes on the same subject »nd under the same titk^, but 
they are made substantmlly one work by the consecutive number- 
ing of the chapters, — the si'cond siTies beginning with Chapter XI 
as the first emis with Chapter X. 

In chaptiT XII. he says that the Egyptians hnd sacred books of 
rery ancient date, long prior to the age of Moses ; that the ^4fyI>- 
lian i)rM»ts were monotheists : that the priests posiMMed alnHttt 
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abflc^te power : that the prohabiliticst are that E$!TpC vsji niM hv 
priests before there were any kines : that thrr cnnKTrati^ earh daV 
and month to a purticalar «kitr ; aihl that the ductrioe of a Trifp'tV 
was commonlv Twoivc*1. 

In chap. XI. it Is fttatnl that the Kin^tiaa< ofloed tbi> fir^ 
frnits of the lontils to the GtjJ Harpocralos.' 

In chap. XV. Wilkia^'n ^y» that private fa«tm? ar^l pmaiKv 
were frequently renuirv-d l»y the K-ryiiiiin preit? : thai in-vn^, 
libations, and sai^ifioes of a*i:n:a1> ar.«i fruiT5 «\tv frvt|nifit*T i>^ fin] 
to the Gods : that n-d oxen wen? pp.^ferrtO. ain) that the ^rr'fi--^! 
victims w«e sla^n by onttinir tht-ir thMat« : shat tl:e fl^yrrran 
priest? were in the habit of c'am-in? the shrines of tHHr ?»il* m 
procession a? the Jewish priists\^rrk»d tin* ark : that the .Tew:<h 
Idnss and priests were anointed : and that tlie croa? wa» a cvmrntm 
«gn OD vifT an(*tent Ksryptian monanHtits. 

In chap. XIII. Wikia-^tn srivos a picinre of a bn*afet-pUte 
marked with the &rm>» of Re and Tlimei. such a.« was wt*ro by the 
Egyptian jodtrc^ and each fisiire has a cn'^s :n iL« tiam!. In thr 
Fame chapter he cite? the anlhority of II#*nir!i.t»b» to pr«n-e the fart 
that 7iMVtM)rt n:Ijri:ii> v:>i;ti-il B!ii»i-*i> ar,r;-ia'!r. 

The Kiryi'tiiiii pr:«sT>" Wktil :ii»"n ihv 'Iv'ni'y a? a>'\ a.->i 
ini1iviiit>il Iv'nj '" tl:."kr.'jli liit- jhi»im* w-t^' iN.'.y:!.i>'-!>. 

" T\fi* 1*t\">i\:*'^*.\ I K'k a pmmirii'nt p;irt iu *-\\t\' : fs'i'' i»r»w»'<l- 
inir : thore was r.i i\Tvin«»iiv in wh:oh i;a-v tVA i.iii i«;irt:'**;*A?i\ a** I 
even military n-jruluM- .*>< W'.tc sul«jV-ct v^ ;Le iu^vti-.x' <•: t:-** 
«acenl.«tai rastr." i'li. XV. 

C^siri* i:r.int«I to the Utrypiian k:ncs d>>niinion o^cr th;.* wh.Vi» 
wor!«l. X \'. 

Wi.«-:i ab'"it tounil'^rtake an oxthili'i.n aira»n«t fiin^jTi ":\'.i tw. 
\\\o pri'^^t* LMVf lij..' kisiir iIh- falohi'-n *^\ viott^ry. ti» 'Sfi-j-,. lin* ,>». 
fi-nl of tilt- !»i-":^\' wh»^o omtjirv he was al»«»t;t ;.» itua-v, n.it - j 
"Tak»> this w.-.iiv»n. ar.J s:niie with it tl^' Lt-ail if :L- '.n.T-:;:- 
tjintiiis." XV. 

" l";i' oNV-<t ^ F-cyptian" monumi»nts whi»'h r^-a-*-!! rw^.ir arrJ^ 
eviih'ntt' *>( i*.s [xlu^ trinitvs^ havinir l*'<ii :!.<»> ln-Ivf a: th-.* «ur*i- 
r!il p»Ti«>ti> of wliii'h any n^'«»nl'i txL<l, ar:il Osiris. ti«» J'l.Lrf j^twI 
I*n^iiloni •"•f Anifun. i* mt'niirt!!*-*! in ti»nil»s U*!or,:.H»icr toc^^r/arr*- 
rarifs of th.* K\i\z> w':.-» fn^t'-il the pyraniltis. up ward? vf '2t^nt 
U'for*' \ -r.r onu" U 'ilJa u» ■ i XII. 

•• In-Ii'il. if at any car!y pri«J th*"* re^iui'^n of Kjypt U>f^ a 
dii^'otit h.ira»*"iT. tT if a:\v stk^aX n];:»:!j\'t'»«»k p!a'>' i?i its »i ^ Tr!->**. 
this nui«it hiivr Uvn 1- iij Ivf-'n* ".!.o f>i;:!Klati"n ■•^ tM* r\ r.r- (••■•* 
that n-main : *';•! w':h th.-ixivrtii*:! i^I s-iine aiMitii.n i«» t-> i."a"j- 
|i"j\i»* of m^n«»r il'*:t:is. anil an a:li'r^ti"n in the ruim** ''f Ar."!!». m^ 
p«Ti.vive r.o rha'J::^ in th*' T\-"jii»n fr^ni tin* t^rlii^t ticks :-' ?*-.i.' 
n-iirns uf tbi.» rtnlomirt and i1k» Cesais." S;mf. A//. 
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Prichanl, in his work on EfZj/pttttn Mijthnlncrih mentions tbo 
followini? n.'semblances U^twecn Uio wcU\'iia.<tii.'aI tiysteins of >]gj'|»t 
and .)t;>I(n. 

1. 'IIm* Inifli-pnistlMMHl \va<< henilitary in a |>articnlar house: 
so \v;is tlir |H»ntifi<*at«» ol t-arh jwirtiml.ir j:«h1 in Kirypt. 

2. Tlu' jiulicial oWkv Moiv^i-xl to the IxvitriJ. as it did in Egypt 
to tii«' |)rii>ts, 

.1. 'I'Im* .Sh<>t<Tini. or k'^oriUv. woro jronorally of tlic trilM? of licvi. 
Thrir ortitv cN>rn'si>ond5 exactly wiih that of the llitTo^rrainmatCd 
in Ki:>j>t. 

4. .M«'«li«ijio. like other part? of knowletlire, sooiils to ba\-e be- 
lonjre«l to the prii-sts in I'alestine^ as in Kgypt, 

*• Thf Kin'jJtians n-eoLniizeiJ ainon? thtir <'soteric or philosoph- 
ical do(trKn-s. tl*»? existriKv of a spiritnal and cU-mal Iteinq: : bnt 
this triH.'t w;l- (an'fiilly coneealiNl fn>ni the people, instead of be- 
<-oiiiin<r th<' foinidatiou and most cuuspicaous part of the popolar 
nli.L'ion." — Pnfhnrd. 

'• Tin* r.L'-yptian n"li;:ion is the j»ro*liu'(' of the country. ]>o('uliar 
to it>i'lf. and wiihoiit any marks uf fon-i-jn un(>rovenKi)t or innova- 
ti«»n." - A"/-/' u-ki. 

IMiiTanli s.\v-J. that ihf- follr»\vijijr .diitii.ir was in^eri^Kxl in the 
'ri'riipl*' of Sais. n*-ar a vriiitl statui* :--•• I am all tliat is, an<l will 
U' : a:id niv \til hatli ucmt vet U-en ral'itl bv anv ni'ftal." 

nnjL''-t«iilM TLT. oil" of the m«Kt larmtl and «»rth<Hlox of th*» 
tfi*niiaij -rlit.'ar^ of tli** prrs* ill time. hx<< writt«i) a b«H>k. eiititlcil 
,V"w^ nifi F. .lijftt. Ml \\\i\i'\i lu* endt'avor-i to show that the writrr 
!»!' till' PruUiCurh was nmlly ac*|uaiiitiil with the cnstonis <»f 
Ki:ypt. lb' addni*i-«< in 4'vid«nn' many of tlKVt' simK* n-s^'mblanct-rt 
Utwi-t-n t!i<* two e<-(le«.ia-itical sv.^teuLs which I havt- mentionetl. 

C'iiisfinn J)'<tnii('i ktiotrii to many .S!tr/s }»fint: C'ln-^. 

^ ."*,'». •• The p-niiis of Plato. infi»nm^l by hi-* own niodi-ration. or 
by the trjditioiial knowlc^L'C of th;; pritsts of Iv/yjit, had vcntun-tl 
to exnluH' tin* mv-t»Ti<MH natUH.' <^r tlh* I)«'it v. When he hail elcva- 
till his mind to the pnlilime conts-mj^lation of ih'* tir>t >4!f existent, 
niN-i-.-.-ary (^ui-*- of the univiTse. th«* Atlieiiiaii «:»p' wa*; in>*a|iuble tu* 
ri.rtet-iviiij how thi* •^iiiiph' unity of hU v-<»\ut' coti!d admit the in- 
riuitf variety of dl-:tinet and .-nee«'<-:ivo iilni-" whieli romjinse the 
IM"<1-1 of til*' inttlleetnal world: how a I»*in.r pnn-ly inet)rpon'al 
could « .\e«Mirc il,:it jn-rfii't m«Nlel and m<»ir.i| wi'li a pla>tie hand th.» 
rndi- and inih'f«"inl« nt cha«»^. The vain l,n|>e of extricatiriL' hinwlf 
from tlnv dilli'iiltii'*'. which must oppre— tlie fii-!<Ie p-jwirs of the 
human mind. ini.:ht Indua' Plato t«» ron.-.lir tiic daine nature nil- 
di-r the ilipi^f'-ld nioditications of the Kir>t cau.'-f, the n^adon or 
A *L*'*^. and the «i>ul or ppirit of the uniferM?. Hi'* |>i«'ti<7i] imapmi* 
tion >«inutim<-s fixci] aiui unimatetl these DM'Uiphv'sical ul»tnictions ; 
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the three ardiicil or orismal princtples vcre repfcseBted in the FW- 
tonic svstenB fts three Go<i5 unlled wnh each other br a ■ntenos 
and ine&ble geoenitioo : ;iod the Lr^soi v^as paitkiibriT eoonierai 
under the mere acce%ib> chiknict^ of the Son of aa etmal Father 
and the Creatcr and Goremor of tbe Worid. Sorh Mipear to have 
been the secret doctriiKS wLsoh were caatioiBtT ahgiKi e d 
gardeiB of the Academv. aoi whkrh. aooordxiK to the 
disciples of Plato, cook) not be nndostood tffl after an 
stndr for thirtr years.'' — GtUi^m. Chapi. XXI. — Dedmt 
jn a note affixed to thb chapter. Gnizot sajrs that, 
the Zend-Afesta. h i? bT the woni nii-^re ancient than the vorU that 
Onnozd created the UniTo^e. He a&so sajs that Phflo 
tbeLogofas the ideal archetype of the wxrkL 

*" IjygfxT is the Greek term, in the fir?t T^se of the Erancd of 
JoAji. trufibted - Won)" in the Endi^ Bibfie. It ihooU 
transited " Beasen" or ** THsdom.'' John jats *~ In the 




was the Word FLcgw. Jesus] and the Word was with G«d. aad the 
Word was God." 



Hammer-Parrstall in hla Lts Mj\hdMs says that Mlihra 

the mediator, and inoaniite Rai-pirry r of the Persiaa?. tba; LSi wor- 
ship was intprdnced in:o R.poe tS B. C^ that Mitiira was lae s.ii 
of a Tirzir*. ital the i:.:tiatcd wer^ taujrht tbe docir:^? c/ tbe irizirr 
and ihe imnnr'rt-ilitT o( the «< <il. i^rA that tbe - rvstmbiaoce >>( the -n 
monies of ibe mTstrn^s of Mi'Jira w-lth lb»3ee of the ciiarrii c^f 
was confessed bv the fathers of thv church, soch a? Jcstin and Ter- 

m 

taliian." Am.xi:i th»2se oereocses, there was a cGcb&rist. 
consisted in tbe o^•Ia:ion of brtead and the chaiice. 

Tbe B*»im5: btxks <x»ciiin siiny thread of ponishsieot for 
bdief- 

Tbe narse *• Branram* meais - twice-borc." retrenerated. Ji 
Ki^, unleiEs a CLin be brrrn a^AiD. he cannot enter tLe kiru^kn cf 
heaven. 

'• Faith atti love ap? not less tie fondazDental powers oT the PW 
tooic than c»f the Christian s»;<iM-jft'." Adkerm^rkik. 

Tbe Boodhists in Tnibet hare an inSdb'b^e head, as the CatboQcs 
have in Rome. 

To Plato - we owe thr* £r?' f -iriil developroect o( the d x ' ^jLje 
of the spiritiiality of the s^i'ci. ^rA the £r?t attempt towanfe deDXs- 
rrraline its imm«:'rtal.::y.'* Tc-nx.'. :...:. 

** Plato fSLf^^ am^::^^ a hrz^ p r.i« n of his bearer? f'?r tbe arsstl 
&"n of Ap?l!?. an«i hL? r>rp':ttd f.i'h^r. .Xrlsto. was adi!>x:isb!d bi a 
dream to pL-spect the Pf .->* n of KL- wife. Periktiooe, cniil ancr !2t» 
birth of the child *•( which she was then pregrant br ApcC^v* 
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''lliere is one Iixlian J Hindoo] leprcnd of considerable impor- 
tance, the ape of which Mr. Ucntley eiuUnvors to decide by astn>- 
Domical compatation ; this \a tlie story of Krishna, the Indian Apol- 
lo. Ill native If^'nds. he in n>presented as an avatar, or incarnation 
of tlio divinity ; at his birth, choirs of devatos [angels] sanj^ hymnn 
of praise, while shepherds siirroanded bis cradle. It was nectary 
to conceal his birtn from the t^Tant Cansa. to whom it had Ixh^d 
forctohl that the infant should destroy him. The child escaped, with 
his parents, beyond tlie coast of Lamouna. For a time he lived in 
obscarity. but thim commenced a public life, distinguished for prow- 
ess am! Itenoficence. He washed the feet of the Brahmins, and 
pn*arhed the miist excellent doctrines ;*but at length the power ol 
ois enemies prevailed : he was nailed, accordin*^ to one account, to a 
tree, by an arrow ; and, before dying, foretold the miseries which 
would take place in the Cali-Yuga, or wicked age of tlie world, 
thirtv-six vcare alter his death.*' Carditud Wiseman, 

^ That the name of Chrishna, and the general outline of his 
history, wi»re long anterior to the birth of our Savior, and prob- 
ably to the time of Homer, we know very certainly.'* — Sir ffm. 
Jotien, 

The last supper, in which the Christians eat bread and drink 
wine, calling tliem the flesh and blood of Jesus, is an imitation of 
the human sacrifices of the heathens, in which they ate the floih 
and drank the blood of the victim. 

"Ahriman**, in the Zoroastrian mythologY[which. it is universally 
acknowUvl^ned — I believe — by Oriental scholars, is not of later date 
than 450 H. C], ''slew Kayomorts, tlie first human being, who 
was both man and woman : from his pieces grew up a pbnt, which 
lK>rp. instead of fruit, .Meshia and Meshiane, the real ancGstors of 
(lie human family. lioth were in the beginning innocent, ami 
formed for heaven, and honored Ormmod as thi'ir creator : but tht^y 
were swhiced bv Ahriman, who brought them fruit which thev 
ate. and hist by transflrression their hai^pmi'ss. The Wivian was 
tlie first who sacrifii^'d to the Devs. AfUx fifty years they luul 
chiklrcn, Sialimak and Vcshak, and died one hundred 3rear8 old : 
for their sins th<*v were doomed to suflR.T hell-tonm»nl« till the rcsur- 
recUon.* — PricA/'ii J. XaL Jhxt. Man. B. IV. Ch, X, 

" If I did not know it would be sealing coals to Xewcastk*, I 
woukl. with all my dimnr&t of e>'Os and tn'nibling of fingers, ct>py 
in <»reek tlw* hymn of (leanthes [iriven in <'udw<>rth]. ami n^cpM^t 
ycm to comiMire it with anything of M<»ses, of Pavid. iirnf SuKhuou. 
1nsti*aul of thiiM' anient orii-ntal fi'Tunv. which an* so dilTicult to 
nndiTMtand. we find that divine simplicity which c<iiistitut(ii tlK* 
cbann of Grecian eloquence in proao and Tcne." — John Adams, 
LtUer to Jeffenun, Stpi. 22, 1813. 
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Testament show that mild morality was known on earth before the 
time of Christ 

** What doth the Lord reauirc of thee bat to do jostlv, and to 
lore mercy, and to walk faambly with thy God." A/ioiA. V/. 8. 

** If thine enemy U» haogry, give him bread to eat, and if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink. For thou heapeth coals of fire 
opon nis head, and the liord shall reward thee." Pror. XXV. 21. 

" Remove far from mo vanity and lies ; give me ni»ilher poverty 
nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for me." Pror. aXX. 8. 

** The meek shall inherit the earth." P<. XLVll. 11. 

" Keep thy tongue from evil." Ps, XXXIV. 13. 

" Say not thou, * I will recompense, but wait on the Lord." 
Prov. XX. 22. 

** A hiwyer asked him [Jojnis] a question tempting him. and 
saving * Master which is the great commaiKlment of the law ? Jesus 
said unto him * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
peat commandment And the second is like unto it. lihoxx shalt 
love thy neighbor as thv<«elf. On tiiesc tm-o commandments hang 
*11 the law and the prophets.' " Mat. XXII. 35 — 10. 

^ llion shalt love the Lord thv God with all thine heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy might." DetU. VI. .5. 

** Thou shalt love tliy neighbor as thyself." Lev. XIX. 1 8. 

The works of Plato contain numerous passages similar to 
phrases used in the New ToAtament—such as : a rich man shall 
nanlly enter the kingiloiu of heaven : fe-iir not them who kill th<* 
body : olicy (rud ratlMT than man : tho kingiiom of God \a within 

?'ou : he that is righteous <lu«'th righteousmvw : no man cin serve 
»oth <fod and mammon: M^t vour afloc*tioa<< rm tliin^rs alxtvo: 
what shall it pn)fit a uian if fie gain the whole world uikI 1<^* 
liis own soul, kc 8t John sncak.^ of Ji-ttiis as the L/ii^m, Uh* 
** word," and /ogoi hail bi*(*n useu in the same sense by l^luto and 
Philo long before, and. in fact, tlie stune won] was used says lUnnusat, 
by TAOt-flt» in China C<K) H. (\ The gn-ater iM»rtion of the 
prrmon on the Mount is a mtchwurk, niaile up of plira.<cs from the 
Tahnnd, the writinih^ of the Jewish liabbi*s, the Old Testamntt 
and the works of the Tlatonists. 

" The week of seven days "was a common measure of time from 
tl« earlier agi>3 among the Asiiatic nations." Leystxu. 

Some one asked DifKienn^ the way to be n^venged on an enemy ? 
The cynic replied : *• IJ • i e rarre virtuous." PlcA. de a\ui. pod. 
Qtioled htf Barthefrmif 

Socrat*'^ said, it w:i j i»<i* piTii ittt '^ to p'tiamc^'il for cviL riufj 
in Cm. Qn »'• f hj lu.i: i- * ...y. 
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pptum. awl which tilono ran irnwlmtr (not our vif^al organs mi^rt'lv), 
hilt niir souls and our inlclkrUi." Sir IVm. Jone.*. 

•• It is iiicniitrs!i!>lo that tho Brahmins have fonm*!! th<*ir ]ior»pl#* 
t'l such a ih'jni* nf iri'iitlrin'ss, «»ourtfsv. ti'miK-rano', ainl cliastity, 
«'r at liMsi bavf st» I'jir r(tMtirnM-«l iht'ui in tht-s** virtiK'S, that Kun> 
jN^ans fn<iucntly a]>|ii'ar in I'ltniimrison witii tlicin ik^ U'astly. drunk- 
en. ••!• mad. Thi'ir air and lan'jua'j»» an^ unn.straini.-<lly olvirant. tlwir 
Inliavior lri»'r>dly. thrir jHM-s«»ns cli-an, tlioir way t»f life simple ami 
Larml»-ss. Tiirir rhildnMi an» olucatetl williout «k'vt*rity ; yet tliey 
uri' nt»t di-siituli' i»f knowk^ikv. and still hss of quiet iiKhistrj* or 
111 M-ly imitative art. * * * Hie h-adinir iiK-a tlie Hrahming 
fnti-rtaiii 4if iltu] is irrand auil U'-autifuI : tlicir mi>nility i< jiure and 
eirvatiil ; auil rvi'n tln-ir fahlt»=5. win-n sraniMtl hv the i*\"e of n-a^on, 
are p-lin*"*! and ehanninir." — J. O. lUrdrr — I'.'iflo'irfp'nj ff Hfsionj. 

*• TIk' morality of th»' ZiMi«I-Avi'>ta is vntitletl to praist^ : purity 
cf wnnl. arti'iu and lI»<Mi.:iit is n'|»i'attdiy hiculrateil. To multiply 
t!i»* Iiunian si^rii-s. inrn-.L^i' its Iiappini-ss. and pn-vrnt i-vil an.' tlic 
p nrral dutiis inculcattti hy Z«»nu-t4T to liis «!iM*iplfs ; a^rrieulture 
hfid ih«* multipiicalmn nf u-vlul arts aii' parti«'ularly n.*e<immende^ 
t') tln'Ui. • lie,' Siiy- Z^T Mst' r. • \\Ii«» snws the ^i Mind with dili- 
iT'-nfj'. a<*ijuins a i:nat»r ^tiK-k of n*!iiri«Mis nn'rit than ln'i^mld srain 
iy lo.(MK> pra\«Ts.' Ti:'" ili.-eip!** of Z'»r«'astt'r is enjoined to ixinluii 
ihjir^s to hon«)r hispan-itt-s uinl the kiuir wht^se ri::lils tiiv «ierivrt! 
fp'uH >rmtizil. to n^i^M-t n!d a.rt». tn oli-yrve iriMiend in'nt'enesM of 
ni ifiii-r-. and to praeiico universal lienc-^'oleiice.'* — liutfcr-Hortt 

" Wi'llHl.Miiir." sjiid S« f-at'-s * U thr noliN-st pursuit of man. Tlw 
l»i--t man ai:i| tlie m<»st In! ivnl hy the<i«Mlsis In* who a.-* ahusl>and- 
i:iari i» rr»r;ii< w« 11 lip' ihit!i-» of Inwhainlrv : a.-* a sun^-on th«iS4* or 
iMitlir.iI art : in i»i!itii'al lih', hi< dutv t'>vvards tin* «i)mmonw4tilth. 
lint till' m.t'i ^\l.-i d ► ■' U'!!'i!i:: wr I. i^ iii-iih« r :i-»ful or aLTt-t-ahle to 

tilt" ^i'mI-.' 

" Tli»* ■=•!]>• :I«T man l'M»k-s a* hi-s -;t'iat:«in and a^'t-* amirdinjly. 

11 iji-i I-!.-; ri»t liM!W If '.vi!!! what \< l»«-y.iMi| Ill's r-taMon. If he |hk;- 

s>-*> r.'ii'-. 1.1- a«'f-i a- a ri»*h man on- lit to «lo. If jvxir. he arts 
h- .1 p "'r nn'i ii';.Hit to j.'t. T.i a "Trm/tT. h«' a«*ts ihi* jwrt of u 
•■Tranj* r. If a 'i-i-V-nr. tp ai't'i a-* a "iill-nT oii-j-ht to d«». Tin* su- 
j»-!-'iiir !n:tn I !it'-: » iiiu' i>'» ."*itn.itiii;i v.Ihti- hi* \< wl him-^-If. If ho 
i vd .1 - i;-t!'- -'ru t:iiiii. jii- d.n » u.iT tr at with i*iinii-mpt th«>M« Ih?- 
|.iw li!tn. Il '■• iiMi|.y .111 ifii'.Tior 'ira'ion. hf d" s rnt omrt tlw» 

fiv-r «»l l:^ 'Hf-ri'ir- ; !. r:-' «•'.< jiim-jj' ami li'.irM*"! not others. 

Hi- I'i'-'l"' Il • d ^'.iii-fu !■ ■•!. 11'' 'jiaml'V'"' U'lt with ll'aV'ii al» »\t; 
!.•• I"'- U n'» P"' -a!:!!' lit w'.'h manhl'iw. Il»'nr.'. ihi* Mi|M.Tior nuin 
d^'i-IN at i-ii^-. r.ihiiiv a\i.iiiin.; th«* will of iii-:iviii. But tho mnin 
man walk< in da:i'.'»'rous |Kitlis and rowLi wliat be hud no ri'/ht to 
olitain " - O'lij Uut uj. 



Akfl, I hkwe never aeea one lofe ^rtas m wt lovt bontj.*"^ 



* To cvhiTmte Tirtae with mdrriitni^ ■ ng l tn tti of 
wHboiit lenid toakmarriiortfife.stbe wmyto Iblfil tkedhiw 
decree.''— Ifaicntt, a Obnoe PkJonpker, (350 & C) 

" Let OS Tigoroi^T exert omsdnoB to act tmraHs otfen. m wt 
wish them to do to i».** — Jtfenoici. 

Hiere is nothing more deraied in afl the New TestuBeot thaa 
the foOowin^ from Uie Enekiridmm of Epictctw : ** Remember th^t 
yoomoBt braavemt fifeasatanentertunmciit. Is anrtnioc broarbt 
around to jou, pot out jour hand, and take jtxr share with modtT»- 
tioo. Dodi it pass yon, do not stop it. Is it not m onme. d>^ 
not stretch forth jour desire towards it, hot wait tOi it reac»4 
joo. Thus do with regard to chikhen. to a wife, to a pobBc cAvx. 
to ridKB, and joa will some day be a worthy partner of the Fetst 
of the Gods. And if yoa'do not so moch as take thmzs 
which are set before yon, bat are even able to despise them, then yvja 
wiD not only be a partner of the Feast of Gods, hot a sharer b 
their Empire also.*^ 

*• Let Toor meet secret acts be as thoogfa yoo b^ al] tbe w-yr'.-l 
for witnesses. Ihy not expect that reppebonsibie woris will N? f -r- 
gotten ; yt»a may hide them from others bat never fn 4n y-i^r* If. 
Derote voor leisare hoars to bearine o»ai«el from the wif^e : a!i-^i- 
ate the soflerings of the Tirtooos poor : tbe reci^Ilfctiofi of ciar/j 
well applied isooe of the roopt preci«'»as fonn? i»f w«>aJih. If y <i 
sboald be clothed with a hi^ office, let y«^ar snbi»niina:t*is he .;> 
rigbt men. and when y«?a Itive "yoor poeitioo, let it be with b^ -r 
rather tliao with wealth." — hocrxites. 

'* Do not allow thvself to be carried aw«v bv an^vT. Aitr^ 
words and scornful looks are sins. To strike a m.*n. '^r vex h.ni 
with words, is a sin. Even tbe intention to strike An- 'ii>jr. roerii* 
pontshmenL Opposition to peace is a sin. Rep'y to thise enszj 
with gentleness^'' — Zciui-Arcsia. 

** AD rirtnes are comprised in jnstice : be who is jost, is a g>xd 
man.'' — Theoznu. 500 B. C. 

•* Do not be content with being just : prevent injustice." — 
Pkocyltdet, 450 B. C. 

** Do not that, which vou wookl disapprove in others.'* — T\alm, 

eooB.c. 

••Let vour first law be to respect voarself." — PWLzi-yroM. 
G-iAai Vim. VUL 

** What cravilv. what r»\i--tan'^. mairran'ni'tT. p-^-^hjtT. 5Jrf'*T. 
e\xr wai s«.» gr«it — nhiit virtue of e wry kind so t.\ct:i>.Dt b *: y 
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pe<>ple, 88 to admit them to a comparison with oar ancestors ? " — 
Ctcrro. 

**I>o not abandon your eyes to the pleasures of sleep, without 
havinu: thricv exaniimtl the dtitis of your day. What fault have I 
coininitttHl? Wluit have 1 done? To wW duty have 1 been 
faL<'? ( 'oininonct! with the lirst of your actions, and thus go 
tiirou^'ii ull th<' otluTs. Ucproach yourself witli the evil which you 
huv(> done : nj«»ice over the good." — PytlMgurns. GUdoi Vene. 

XX HI. 

" I»ok for pli'a«ure in the pur>uit of wisdom, as giving birth to 
all the virtues. 'I'li4'><> unite in traehing \is^ that no man can live 
happily, who d<»es not live wL'^t'ly, eoni^-ientiously, and jut^tly : nor 
on the other haixl. can he live wwly and ju>lly. without living 
happily : for as virtue is nei*«>ss:iry to a life of huppiiR'a;^, so is a 
lilc t)f happin»>s necx-ssjiry to virtue." — Epiclitus. 

" The tlivimt un(-du<^ated Chinese, man or woman, habitually 
a<lon^ and su]ipiicat4'> the idol-gtMl in pn*fea*uce to lliuven. just as 
we fi^r in J Vivaria or Italy, the devout but nHMitally unenlighteoed 
KomanLst iiabitually adort> and f^upplicate the images of the Saints 
in preference to God." — Meadufvci 
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